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PREFACE. 



T»£ foilbwitig ** SKfiTCft" 1)1*1*11*18 not eveti 
to enter inl:o, much less to exh&ust, ^e varied 
and (teeply interesting si^J)jp&cts, to whic^^ in 
prosecutidn of its more limited obj'ebt, it has 
directed the attention of the Christian phi- 
lanthropist. In addition to a brief historical 
narrative of ihe rise and progress of the School 
knd Mission of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, it has aimed at exhibiting 
a collection of general fbatnres,that mtist enter 
into the question of Native Edncatinn inlndii, 
before any thing like a complete and perfect 
feature can be presented. Each of these 
would obviotisly furnish materials, of itself, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Progress of the World in Mechanical Improvements-^Corre* 
sponding advance in Intellectual and Moral — ^Philanthropy of 
the present age — Benevolent exertions of the Church of Scot- 
land — The Four Great Schemes of that Church— *The Indian 
Mission — Its high importance and claims — The Author^s in- 
terest in the Scheme — Proposed object of the Work. 

It is a singularly happy and merciful provision of 
Providence, that the remarkable advances now mak- 
ing by the world in the arts and sciences that embel- 
lish human life, and increase the command of man 
over the elements of nature, should be accompanied 
by a simultaneous development of his intellectual 
and moral faculties, and apprehensions. The rapid 
strides in mechanical discovery, of which we are the 
witnesses, unaccompanied by a corresponding pro- 
gress in mental and moral culture, could portend 
nothing but the most fearful convulsions in the social 
and civilized worlds ; but the results of the one, so 
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2 INTRODUCTION, 

powerfully calculated of themselves to disturb and 
destroy all, that is now settled and consolidated in 
the order and good government of mankind, are at 
once restrained from evil, and directed to good, by 
the all-wise and allnnaerciful ordinations of that Pro- 
vidence, which, at the same moment, calls the tran- 
quillizing influences of the other into operation. 
Moreover, the very success of the arts, which gives 
to man the astonishing command he is acquiring 
over time and space, facilitates intercourse between 
the remotest counfrtes oh;he wbr15, and renders easily 
diffusible the blessings, which might otherwise stag- 
nate, Tfnta "fliey "fekhded, ilfi Ihe pkcfe that fifgl gave 
th^ia \Arih. 

We lire x>fMii petj^lexed, f^i iotiking to th^ past 
hi^bVjr of tte world, to '^tdOuht for the Sudden 
and frequently total disappearance of civilization 
and the alts, ahd tteit idfiidst at the tnbtn^nt^f their 
highest atid mti&t successful ctiltulie'; sfnd We won- 
der holir we sbottld^bave to h^aY of 4beMti>$ifig agaih 
in 'dikafit P^i(Ai^, tbrdtigh "^ lotig and daYk might of 
oompsftttrvfe 'bb^bfiirit^. Mdy not ^ite igtioratice of 
^"th^'bld^n'Ciin^," in>fhe AH 6i itffer<idti»nfltlication, 
iewe in soitife tri^stfffe as a 'key to the problem ? 
And may #fe iibt, uptfn thfe knowledge At tength ac- 
quired in thiis iftostiitipottant branch of science, be 
Ipermitted to build the hope, that to such vicfi^itudes, 
- social 'ilfidiini^tedtufil, th^^bHd^ill ijot aj^n be 
^subjected-? 



The age in which we live i^ not lef^ diatiiigiii^fied 
by an astonishing progress in the arts, than by ^ 
philanthropy highly hopourable to the civilize4 
coqptrit^^ Oif Christendom ; and in nonQ, more than 
ip ojir owa, is tjbis phijswithrppy cultiyj^ted with 
greater yigour, or directed to mpre worthy objects. 
The ^Churph of ^cotla|\d» fis n^^gh^^ }^^ ^^pccted, 
from .the h^h r^xik she hpMs aipong jQhristian 
institutiojQg, occupiejSy ^t thi^ mopaei^t, a conspicuous 
plape 9s a prompter of the iatelleqtual, mor^l, 9J^^ 
7;eligiQus aip^liorjsitio;) of map|cin4,; .^i^d while at 
hpi;ne her ^tte;;^tio)9 is ;naturally fixpd i^ith the 
^,9enest ijpjtiensjty.oji her own dostitijijte flpcjcs, th? 
clain^s of her distant countryipen in 4|he Cplonijes. 
belonging to the British QrowjQ, are nqt ^forgotten ; 
.while» along with the promotion of these inore 
strictly patriotic pbjects, she is extending her^help- 
.i^g hand, in a manner the nio^t honourable and 
piunij^ioent, to the heathein lands, which Providence 
^138 .^ubj^cted to .the sceptre of Grejat Britaiq. 

The deqp an4 lively interest ,taken over ScQtland, 
in whs^ are called The Pour Great Schemes of her 
J^atiqniil Church, might supply, did it ^ppt, of itself, 
^supersede ^ny apology, for directing the. attention of 
the Qhri^i^in would to the principles, on which these 
Schemes are founded, the means, by w;hich it is pro- 
fosed to carry these principles into effect ; and the 
-^up^e^s ahr^ady attending these truly benevolent ex- 
4)e4ments. It js far frqm the objppt ,of the present wri- 
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ter to institute any inquiry into the comparative import- 
ance of these Schemes. Each, it is evident, must be 
measured by circumstances peculiar to itself, and all 
of them do the highest honour to the zeal and piety 
of the Church, which has taken them under her fos- 
tering wing, and to the truly Christian benevolence 
of the people, who have so munificently responded 
to the call made by that Church in their support. 
One of these Schemes confines its exertions to the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland ; and strives to 
supply the means of a properly conducted Christian 
education, otherwise inaccessible to these impover- 
ished and sequestered localities : Another follows 
the emigrant and the wanderer to the wilds of Ca- 
nada, and the coasts of Australia, and labours to pre- 
serve and to strengthen the religious chain, that is 
still to bind him to the place of his birth, and rouse 
him, at the farthest extremities of the globe, to 
emulate the piety and virtues of his fatherland : A 
third plunges into the dense and destitute masses of 
our labouring parishes, and manufacturing and trad- 
ing towns and cities, where population and its re- 
ligious and moral wants, have outstripped the means 
of instruction supplied by the State, and where the 
Voluntary system toils in vain to overtake them : 
The fourth looks to a far wider, and, if possible, 
still more sterile field of labour, where the Chris- 
tian faith and profession are yet unknown, even 
in name, and where superstition the most gross 
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and demoralizing yet reigns in all her supremacy. 
These are, indeed, Schemes, each in its place wor- 
thy of a Christian church to undertake, and all of 
them finding, as they deserve, the warmest support 
and countenance from the Christian people of Scot- 
land. And, surely, it may be added, that, looking 
to the magnitude of the undertaking, and to the vast 
and momentous results on the happiness of the 
world, were this undertaking to prove, under Provi- 
dence, the means of attaining all that is aimed at — 
the Scheme, which has in view the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the millions of British India, 
and to which it is the intention of the writer to con- 
fine his remarks, must be regarded as second to no 
other. Measured by the rule, that whatever re- 
gards the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
has the best claim on the legislator and the philan- 
thropist, it clearly takes the lead of all. 

The writer of the following remarks feels that, with- 
out farther preamble, he might safely throw himself 
upon the indulgence of the reader, when he ventures 
into a field, so replete with all that can interest the well- 
wisher to his species, and the sincere believer in the 
truths and the blessings of Christianity. But he 
may still be permitted to observe, that to the subject 
on which he is about to enter, his attention was first 
directed in early life. British India became to him 
an object of interest, before he had well left the walls 
of the University at which he studied ; and his sue- 
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cess in having oiie of the prizes; given by the tate 
Dr Claudius Buchanan, adjudged to a Diss^rta- 
tion from his pen on the means of civilizing that 
country, and introducing into it the knoi^ledge of 
the Gospel, naturally increased his Ardour to be- 
come more and itiore ac(^uainted with a scene, hav-- 
ing so much to interest and engage the huthan mind. 
The same occurrence, that stimulatefd his zeal to the 
still further study of a subject, having so mv/ch to 
reward research, even in the quietude of the closet, 
opened the way to bim to prosecute his labours, 
under far greater advantages, than he could have 
ever anticipated. The Essay, to Which the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen adjudged Dr Buchanan's prize, 
attracted attention in the Court of Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company, then engaged in 
l)estowirig chaplains of the Chtfrch of Scotland oft 
their Indian establishinentg ; and the choice of the 
first minister of that Church, who should proceed to 
India in the capacity df a Presbyterian chaplaitf, 
having fallen on the author, the warmest wishes of 
his heart were realized in a manner the iftost grati- 
fying and encouraging. An application to the 
General Assembly of 1814, to be still retained in 
full commuiiion With the Church df Scotland — of 
which he was at that time a parochial clergyman — 
while he laboured in the far distant land of India, 
tnet with the most favourable reception ; isind the 
Charter, under which the Church in that part of the 



wbi^ 9be i5 mvegted, "WW grated » Im MP^* 

It flpill be ^een in tbe progresi^of tbi9 w>^t tQ9 jP\mI» 
the stusOua of the Church of Scotland in In^ cfm^ 
tribssittd tQ tbe ftositios, which ahe oaw oci^upi^g AQ 
that eoiiQlry!, as an iq^trniiient of Natifb £)$>y.9ii- 
TioN I and the writer of theae renqiArks feels ^^(ic^ 
that the ideitaila w wliicib he haa now ind^lg^y h^- 
ever apparency pecsoi^al, will not th^O Ib^^ reg^r^f^ 
as mxt iof place. They oonslitute» \n pajrt, 1^3 tOwn 
title to be hoaKl pn the impantaut sultgecta, pn 'Whicl^ 
he pceaumes to address the Ohrjatiap piih^, aa ithey 
connect biii!i5irom the very eoo^menoeiBaeint of Khft 
Scottish Church ki Jbdiay mith all ^that has igrpivn 
up, under the ;auspioe8 of ith^ Gh^^^s^ iimsffPiAjji 
and is .now promising, iunder Providence, to iCM^er 
auch intfitiinable (blessings on the Aativea ftf »tba$ 
country. To have shaned in ^t^e honoui- jof eat^.- 
bliahing the ^eh<»l and Misaion, :nQW the lobJQCt 
of:Bttcb unixiersal interest ^and. applause, heiwiU<e¥er 
l&ok back lupon, aa one of the ihappieat ^e^entS/pf 
his life. To .watch for. several jiears ov^r its pror, 
gressibeoame afterwards a duty, in >whioh>he felt itithe 
greatest {Measure, as well as the greatest honour, to 
participate ;;and if, )when :at iengthrretired fcom the 
more immediate seenp of action, inwhiph'be onw 
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endeavoured to play his part with zeal and diligence^ 
he can in any manner stimulate the ardour, excite 
the sympathy, or guide the conduct of others, he 
will feel himself richly rewarded. It may not be 
easy to impress those who have not witnessed the 
scenes, in which it was his destiny so long to take a 
part, with an adequate feeling of the interest, which 
they are calculated to excite ; but nothing can ever 
erase from his own mind the deeply-fixed persuasion, 
that a nobler field for the exercise of Christian bene- 
volence never presented itself to Christian exertion ; 
a fisld, distinguished by features peculiar to itself; 
at once claiming our profoundest sympathy for the 
millions of our race, who have sunk into the grossest 
ignorance and superstition that ever degraded hu- 
man nature ; exciting our astonishment at the ruins 
of intellectual wealth and grandeur that every where 
present themselves, deep and deplorable as are the 
poverty and littleness, in which all are now steeped ; 
and encouraging the most sanguine hopes, that there 
yet lurk in the soil the seeds which, under proper 
and judicious culture, are speedily to spring up into 
the hardy plants of Religion and Virtue. 

In this truly inviting field to Christian exertion, 
the School and Mission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland has been labouring for se- 
veral years ; and it is now proposed by the writer of 
these remarks, to look back upon the past history 
of this Institution ; to trace its origin and progress ; 
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and to contrast the state of that part of the native 
population of India, which has felt the benefit of its 
labours, in regard to the wants, which it is its object 
to supply, as this was found at the commencement 
of its progress, and as it presents itself at this mo- 
ment. In such a view, it is presumed, that there will 
be found much to reward the Church of Scotland 
for her past labours, and to encourage her to still 
greater and greater exertions ; while the lapse of 
more than twelve years, since the origin of the Mis- 
sion, will surely shield its annalist from the charge 
of running before experience, either in seeking the 
meed of approbation to the past, or auguring the 
most gratifying success to its future labours. He 
will not now be accused, with any colour of justice, 
of being too hasty in putting forth claims to farther 
encouragement, founded on actually tried and real- 
ized advantages : and if he can only succeed, as he 
trusts he will, in bringing under notice the general 
view, which may now so properly be afforded, he 
feels assured, that he shall not fail to promote the 
great object, which the Church of Scotland has in 
contemplation ; and which has already received so 
marked and encouraging a reception from the Chris- 
tian ni^rld. The deep interest which the Church 
and country have hitherto taken in this subject, tells 
him that his attempt, in this manner to do this great 
cause some service, will, at least, be favourably 
received : and if he should sometimes appear as 
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mxjxh in the light of the ndvoofttef pleading for 
the School and Mission of the General AsaemUy, 
as in that of the annali^ narrating its occurfence$» 
he fears not being accused* under all the circum^ 
stances in which he stands, of placing hiinself in a 
t>osition, in which he has not earned some little title 
bo be found. He ventures to persuade himself, that 
there will not be found a single reader of these re- 
marks, who will not excuse some little feeling of 
exultation, on the part of one, who, at the "distance 
of so many years, can reiect, that it fell to his lot 
to be among the first, to call the attention of the 
Church of Scotland to the field, which was then 
opening for those exertions, that are now ripping 
into fruits so truly gratifying. 



CHAPTER I. 

RisiBi, PROkJ^Rts^, Aia> STA^rk op the ^.nerIl 

ASSSMBLT'S dCHOOL Akl) IfitSSION. 



Progress of P^atiOns towards Improvement^-^Moral and B^gi- 
ous Amelioration of Bi^Cish India-^Edcouragements to thi* 
-^Combined and General View of these — Origin of the Mis- 
sion — Spirit of Inquiry, and desire of Improvement, among 
the Natives df India— P6siti6n of the Church of Scotland to- 
wards Iudiar^£xample of the Church of England in Indiiw— 
Dr Inglis-^His Ejcertions in Establishing the Mission — ^As- 
sistance given him by the Board of Control — ^The Earl of 
Hkddingtob — >His Services to the Cause of Native Education 
in India^^Mr Charles Grant — Sir Henry Moncreiff— Rivalry 
of the Churches of England and Scotland Established in 
India — ^Dr Xtuff — Happy selection of the first Missionary 
—Tefttiioidny to hili Talentil) Piety, and Zeal— Extension 
of the ScheiDe to Bombay and Mbdraa— Dr Wilson — His 
eminent Qualifications — Prudence and Firmness of the Mis- 
ftibn^irt^S'— Successful lExertidns df oth^r Religidus Bodies-^ 
Pre-eminence t>f the Ato^kHbly's liistitutton — Corresponding 
Board at Calcutta-^ Mr Charles — Presbyteries in India— 
Importan.t Duties of — Female Education — Progress of — Se- 
ratnpore College — tto Clainis and Objecfd^Bishop's College 
-r-Hinda College — ^Its great Defeoti^ — Branch School Esta- 
blishments — Home Committee-^Dr Brunton — Harmony of 
the Church in Support of the Mission. 

It is a fact thriist tijibh our observ'ation, to whatever 
pagfe'We turn in the histofy of biimbh itopidvement, 
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that nations never stand still in their career. They 
are found either advancing to greater and greater 
degrees of power and civilization, or receding 
farther and farther from the wealth and splendour, 
which they may have once attained. This progress 
may, indeed, be in general so gradual, as to be but 
little noticed ; yet still are there periods in the 
history of the world, distinguished by singularly- 
marked and fretful fits of inquietude, portending 
much of weal or woe to the human race. It is 
readily admitted, that these periods are sometimes 
found lending but a feeble hand, in helping the 
world either backward or forward, as it may be, in 
its course. The fever rages for a while ; the crisis, 
or something that is taken for it, at length ap- 
proaches ; and the patient returns, after alU to much 
the same state, in which the convulsion found him. 
Undoubtedly we live in one of those eras of ** agi- 
tation ;" the very term has become familiar in our 
mouths as household words; and if, in regard to 
many of those projects, that are now frightening 
our little world from its propriety, we may anti- 
cipate, as we desire, a return to the same state of 
health, which they may have for a time disturbed, 
there are others, from which every lover of his 
species must augur, as he must fondly seek, a very 
different result. 

Every one must have observed, how thoroughly 
the Church, and the people of Scotland, have thrown 
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themselves into that part of the tide of agitation, 
which is directed to the moral and religious ame- 
lioration of India ; — a project the most truly philan- 
thropic in itself, and, if achieved, the most certain 
to produce fruits, over which humanity and Chris- 
tianity will equally rejoice. Deeply, therefore, must 
the friend of mankind grieve, were he compelled, in 
this case, to accompany the reasoner from analogy, 
when he warns us, that the fever for religious refor- 
mation, however ardent, will in due time subside, 
as previous intoxications have at length sobered 
down to utter indifference to all, that seemed, atone 
time, to engage and to absorb every faculty. But 
if it can be shown, as it is hoped it will, that in this 
instance every thing like apprehension of the unfor- 
tunate result, to which the reasoner from analogy 
points, must be dissipated in a regard to the happy 
circumstances, under which the attempt to instruct 
the heathen world of India is at length being made, 
the strongest encouragement will be found to per- 
severe in the course of Christian agitation, on which 
the Church is now entering. 

It is believed that there are few, who have taken 
an interest in the welfare of British India, who can 
be altogether ignorant of the peculiar encourage- 
ments, that surround the endeavours of the Church 
of Scotland to enlighten the natives of that country. 
These have hitherto been placed before the Chris- 
tian world, separately as they have arisen, and pre- 
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se&fed tbenuelv^ ; wi tbe 9ubJQ€t hfis apt ygt-rrr 
Bor co»W it, perhaps, uqtil now, have — ^been properly 
regarded under their combii^ed and general opera- 
tion. To plftoe )t before the reader, luader tbi? 
general view, m the purpose of the present Pia^erUr 
tion ; md i^ iproseeution of tim end, wbje!Ct^ of the 
most important aqd curious charaeter will present 
tfaemselyes ; arising alike out of the condition of tib^ 
singular and interesting people, oji whom this great 
Christian experiment is to be tried, and out of the 
policy to be pursued by a Christian government in 
ruling over their destinies. It is apprehended that 
errors, the Hsaost seriously aiTecting every attempt tp 
eidlighten and convert ithe {Hindoos, are buit too pre- 
valent over lihe Cbristiap »world ; and it is obvjou4y 
of (the giteaiest moment, that right apprehensions of 
tbe ^nature .of itbc^e materials, on which we have to 
maiky should be fintertained. We shall then — and 
not till tlieja— be .enabled todirect our labours in the 
cbainnel, that may best conduct us to ultimate success. 
Means, tbatbatve hitliefto been relied on, may then 
be discarded as inoperative ; and others, hitherto ni^- 
glected, may .be found the most adapted to our pur- 
poses. The system pursued at the School and 
Mission of the General Assembly will prove^ as it 
were, the itext on I wbich4he reasoning employed shall 
be built; and hence the ifirst step in .our progress 
will be, to look back ^to the origin of that e^iccellent, 
and hitherto eminently successful Institution* 
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The Sdien^ of the Church of S<^otland had its 
origin in 1824. In the opimon of those, from whose 
toutitils it sprang, the time had then arrived, when 
it b<^<c^me the duty of that Church to move into thkn 
psirtknilar field of Christian benevolence. This opi* 
tiion rested mainly on the fact, which the founders 
of this Scfacfme held to be sufficiently established, 
that tbe intercourse mhkki had grown up between 
ihigland and India, aided by the enlightened and 
iii>eral ^licy, which "was at length pursuing in re* 
g^afpd to our >Asiatic dominions, had generated a spirit 
<rf inquiry, and a desire of improvement, on the part 
of the higher amd better educated classes of the 
xiBtive population, which held out the fairest hopes 
of success in icarrying them on to an acquaintance 
with '** tibat ^wisdom which is fcom on high ;" and 
with them conducting to the same happy haven of 
peace and rest, the millions of their countrymen, 
now ^< sitting in darkness, and in the shadow of 
de^th." It is not meant by this, that the Church 
of Scotland might not have appeared in this field, 
before these inviting circumstances had occurred, or 
might not, dike other Christian bodies, have ibeen 
found striving to advance the interests of the iMes*- 
siath's kingdom, under all the disadvantages whidh 
these ^bodies had to encounter ; and which, by their 
labours, they most undoubtedly ^ contributed not a 
little to remove. Jt is needless mow to advert, to 
what might have prevented the Church of Scotland 
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from being known, at an earlier period, as an instru- 
ment of promoting missionary objects. The move- 
ment, while it was one of duty, was also one to be 
guided by judgment and discretion as to the means 
to be employed, and the time best fitted for calling 
these means into action : And it is surely pertinent 
to observe, that while the Church was standing 
aloof, as a body, from taking a part in this holy 
warfare, her members had, individually, the most 
ample opportunities of pressing into its ranks, under 
other and most honourable banners ; and they were 
not backward in many instances in availing themselves 
of this opportunity. But whether the Church of 
Scotland is to be acquitted or not, of having been 
criminally tardy in taking the field, it is of great and 
obvious importance, in coming to a sound view of 
the subject, to look back upon the circumstances, 
which did, at length, induce the movement, that 
has been so steadily progressive, and which, under 
Providence, promises to be so eminently productive 
of good fruits. 

And, first, in regard to her own position, as a 
Church, a very material change had taken place ; — a 
change giving her a position and an interest in the 
remote regions of India, which she never before 
possessed. An ecclesiastical connection with that 
country had been created, under the act of the 
Court of Directors of the Honourable East India 
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Company, and the act of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland of May 1814, which ex- 
tended a branch of that Church to British India ; 
and it was obvious to every one, that by these mea- 
sures, a 'vantage ground, from which to attempt 
the conversion of its natives to Christianity, might 
be gained. Fortunately, there were found in the 
Church, in those davs, men, who were not the 
less ardent in improving the events of Providence, 
which might appear to their judgment, as specially 
calling forth their energies, that they had, perhaps, 
incurred from their more zealous brethren, the re- 
proach of having been lukewarm in missionary con- 
cerns : And so soon as the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which was more particularly erected for the 
benefit of our own countrymen in the East, who were 
of the Presbyterian persuasion, had been finally 
settled and consolidated, the wants of the native 
population, among whom it was planted, were not 
overlooked. The subject of carrying the gospel 
to the heathen world was brought before the Ge- 
neral Assembly in 1824, in various overtures from 
the Presbyteries of the Church ; and in a memorial 
from the writer of these remarks, the attention of the 
Assembly was specially directed to British India, as 
a most inviting and encouraging field of labour.* 
A committee was appointed to carry the great object 
in view into effect ; and a Pastoral Letter was ad- 
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d59S5(^^^.t.Q t|t)ie Pp9p|« pf ScpUand, which fqvfnd a . 
reeidy. £\^d,xi cbeqrful ii^spqnse oyer the. cijmutxy.^ 

It :is ' al§9^ toi b^ kjept in mmd^ that by this time 
a j)oy Q, e^^ippl^, had been 3et by,the;.si3ter estja- 
bljishmf^t of t|ie,CbufXjb,pf [England in. India; and . 
that ali;eadx the. bank^^pf, the (Gangesbeheld a mag? 
nilicent; structure raided by her piety, and • re^ady to. 
takft ady,antagfJv o^.the growing desire of knowledge $ 
an[ip(^g|thfi Bptij(e9> and to tufjgi, it int/c?- the. channel pf/ 
puri^ an(l^ui)de/j}pd religion,. Such anrexample> s^. 
worthy of in^itptipn, by the Qwrc^ SpptJapd,wf^s.. 
np.t lQ§t xippn the Fathers of her. Ijixdiain. Mission. 

The writer, of. the^f?^, r^Bftafks.rnei^d npt, recall 
to. thp, reppllepjipn iof, the^ Ch^j^tiap,, reader, the. 
in^ftfa^igablevlabp^irs^.in tbia.cawse, of the^mpstr 
di^ti,i)g^isbed of.. these. Fathers,,. ai:xd one of, the., 
briglitest^ orpain^nts rof, thei. . Ch.urph of. Scotland s 
Npr n^ed he,spfjaJk;pf,.the,d€|ltigl^t,. with which the 
hf^ft of .this, gpod-. msL^ wqul^ hfiv^e ovierjjowed, 
hf^^.he lived, tq.witpesi^ all .the^ siK;<fess,. that .thi&.. 
day;ni$y:kis.thfi prpgr^Sj of an Jn^stitutjonj. to which 
eyeryjenergy^ of hijs ,pp>^erf]ul mi^cj wf^s ^civ^pted ; ai^a 

tq.Ijearfl.thata fabvicr riyallipg^^i^sp^'s .Coi^l^gb.. 
in)the^(Splen^q\ir of its. structure, and striving to out--, 
dp. it> if that, were possibly, in,. the ra^^gcj of it§ 
ChristtiftR uspfuUi^ss, hadjjbee^^cided by the Cburcb .. 
of Scotland t^thp,pal,ac>e3 and collegeSf that now;adprA . 
the capital , of ,Ii>dia». The labour^, of the late Di;. 
Inglis in the cause of Native Education in India, 
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will never be forgotten by thfe'ChUitih of Scotland; 
rior ceais6 to be appreciated with thatikful hearts by 
thfe thbusata'ds of our hefathen brethren in' India, Who 
a*^ already reaping thtfif' fi'uit^' ;- ahd th^y require' 
ho notice fr6tn any^ oiie, t6 bffiig' tftetn to the recol- ' 
lection' of a gi^ateful and'app9attfding cotiiitry. 

It ihay^ hohve^^ri b^ permitted^ itf a sketch like' 
thfe 'present, to sjieak of 'th^ valuable 'service^,' whifch 
wehe rendered to the objtet iff view*, by those who' 
i*6re at that time at the h^ad of Indi^ft^ affairs in^ 
this country ; and thef writer' is abler to d6 so from' 
pergonal experiencte of th^ encoiiragetnent^ given' 
to it by the theti Dbafd of Control.' Foi^ thik en-' 
courtigetrietit the cause' of Nktivr^EbiydAWON^ in' 
India waitrtainly indebted td the zealous exertions' 
of Lord BiKi^lKG, now the Eiirl of HADBiN6t6N, 
and then a membfer of that Foard: His Lordship 
still lives to witness thei happy fruits' of the kifad 
and ready assistance, which he give to'Df IngHs, ' 
in all the meatsnres which th^t distinguished indivi- 
dual pointed out ; and which he'wisfely judged'would 
be the more* likely to pro'mot^f their great object, 
that they were adopted by the Church, with the'fuU and 
hearty concurrence of thef Indian authorities. Striv- 
ing, as thefEari of Haddmgton is now doing, to uphold 
the Church of Scotland, and to 6iilargie her influence' 
and usefulness at home, it must be to him a source of 
pleasing reflection, that he has contributed to plant that 
Church, in all her purity * of doctHite Md simplicity^ 
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of worship, in a far distant land ; where even already 
her educational institutions are taking root; and 
promising, under a kind Providence, one day richly 
to repay the labours, which the good and pious 
among her sons, whether they are found under the 
coronet of the peer, or the simple garb of the peas- 
ant, have taken a pleasure and a pride in promoting* 

Nor can the writer omit noticing in this place, the 
hearty assistance given, at this particular stage, to the 
Indian Scheme of the Church of Scotland, by the 
late Mr Grant, the father of the present Lord 
Glenelg. The attention of this highly influential 
individual was drawn to the desire of the Church of 
Scotland to follow the example of the Church of 
England in India, and to aid her in the truly Chris- 
tian object which she had in view, by the late Sir 
Henrt Moncreiff, who himself took the warmest 
interest in bringing the projected measure to perfec- 
tion ; and whose approbation, it need not be added^ 
left not a doubt as to the Christianity of the princi- 
ple in which it originated, and the judiciousness of 
the means, by which it was proposed to work out this 
principle. 

The truly Christian rivalry between the churches, 
simultaneously established in British India, in pro- 
moting the cause of Native Education, and'to 
which allusion has already been made, was the more 
gratifying, that it succeeded a state of doubt and 
controversy, as to the ecclesiastical privileges per- 
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taining to each, which had for a time disturbed 
the peace and harmony, that ought always to have 
distinguished these bodies ; and had no doubt inter- 
fered with that happy co-operation, which they now 
display in every thing having in view the moral and 
religious improvement of the millions, among whom 
Providence has planted them. It is, indeed, not 
without a feeling of strong surprise, almost of in- 
credulity itself, that we look back upon a day, when 
it excited a keen and angry discussion among Chris- 
tians in India, whether the Scotch church at Cal- 
cutta should be decorated by a steeple ; and when 
the claim of having the civil contract of marriage, 
sanctioned by the religious rites of their own church, 
was attempted to be withheld from Presbyterians. 
Both Establishments were then new, and many 
things regarding them had been left loose and un- 
defined by the authorities at home. It is, therefore, 
perhaps the less remarkable that disputes should 
have arisen ; — disputes, which have long ago merged 
in a common, and equally zealous and sincere de- 
sire, to render the footing, which they have found in 
India, subservient to the best and holiest of pur- 
poses.* 

The occurrences, which have now been spoken of, 
as affording so many and obvious encouragements 
to the Church of Scotland, in the great object which 
was then contemplated, took place before the sub- 
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jed was for^^tally submitted to 4Uat Church in 18^249 
<^nd are cossequeully less Jcqown to the Christian 
.public. . But it i? not less due to ^'emember the ser- 
vices, which pav^d the way for ^ts introduction into 
the GeDeral Assembly, that they form no part of the 
.ecclesiastical recor4 of transactions ; aand it is with 
.pleasure, that tl^e wrijter of these remarks, avails him- 
self Qf th^e appprtunity, «yen at this late time ^4 day, 
to bear ^is l^i^unlple testimony to tb'Qse seryiceis. En- 
gaged as he was, fr^m his official situation, antd from 
the part w^^ch he took in urging on the Pburch 
the measure at le^^gpi adopted, he had ample pqoa- 
sion to kQow9 ^uod to appreciate; their valu,^. They en- 
abled the fpund^ri^of the Mission to st^rt, when they 
dj^, with 9 co^den^p which h^ not been disap- 
pointed ;. for jthey felt the ground the firiper under 
l^eip, th^t they . were encouraged to occupy it ]by 
ipen, who b^d the best means of judging of the good 
policy qf the u^ndertaking, as regarded the anoma- 
lous tenure of the British power in India ; and the 
probability of ultimate success, as it was likely to be 
affected by tl^e chftracter and copdilipn of those, who 
^ere to be the s|ubjects of this great Christian e:(pe- 
riment. The propriety of occupying the ground, of 
previpusi s^pprobation, in quarters so influential and 
enlightened, if at all possible tp be reached, was the 
^ore apparent, that Christian bodies, who had gone 
forth in the fieJd of missionary exertion in India, had 
more than once encountered the disapprobation of 
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its brikl 'authorities, as fehdah^eflrlri^ 1j;j^ rtieir^coii- 
duct, the peace and security of out pbivtei* m Ihk 
country. The preliminary' ^tfep'^ t6 Which ^itlldsion 
has been made, assisted to guaVd the' Schetiie of the 
■ ICharch of Sd6tl&nd, When afterwards ' Tnatu'r^'d, 
a'gainst the risk of a iltailiar recdption ; atid from its 
very commencement it h&s been regarded bo^h by 
the govemmients 'Abroad, and by the natives, as a 
Scheme so far satictiohfe'dbylhe aiithbrities at hbme; 
an advantage, which all who know any thin^ (if ttie 
pfejridices prevailing iri !ndia; will be ai rib toss to 
appreciate. Hence it is,* in s6me ' measure, ' tHit 
the Assembly's IHslitution, fegarde'dfeis d triiisitfttkiy 
tinderiakirig, has befeh viewed wfth'^d intich' f ekpect 
h"^ thenatlvfe ^^fpulStioh ; while the c6ctn(eilahc6 6f 
the local authorities, carefully cdrifined'*ithiri'1iHe 
limits demahded by' thie 'pledges ^iveh t6 bur niitiVe 
subjects, has'become mdire irfiid mor6^ 6p^ly affbVded 
to it. It has been h^ld ftirth by 6he G6v(irrid^Ge- 
neral,* and* that in the triostmkHced fetfd hdridiirable 
manner, asJari -^Xatrfplfeio all 6ther Ohristi^ii bddriSs 
having the same grefat objefet fe vi^w ; iftd its pub- 
lic examinations have been dttendeiJ by anotlier ;f dnd 
now receive openly that eountetiance a:hd encoiiragi^ 
ment' frotti' the heaid of the gbV^rnitteiitV Whibb aVe 
the les^lisible to misal^pi^etensibn' by the "ria(iv)^s, 
i^'hile^ they c^rih6t B^the le^^'gi^atifying to the^fiietf^s 

* Lord William bENTiNCK. f Lord AucKLA?ib. 
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of the Institution, that they were withheld until its 
claims, founded on the judicious system pursued, 
and the success attending this system, became too 
strong to be overlooked. It is, indeed, worthy of 
observation, that the attendance of the Governor- 
General, at the public examinations of this avowedly 
Christian Institution, was not given until the desire 
of the natives, who had sent their children to re- 
ceive their education within its walls, had reached 
his knowledge, in a manner admitting of no doubt, 
that such attendance might be afforded, equally with a 
regard to sound policy and pledged faith, and with 
eminent advantage to the Institution. 

It was obvious from the beginning, how much of 
the success of the projected Scheme must depend, 
under Providence, on the person first selected to be 
placed at the head of the Institution ; and the Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly were singularly for- 
tunate, in meeting with the reverend gentleman on 
whom this distinction was conferred. In Dr Ddfp 
were eminently concentrated all the qualifications 
for the important oiSice, which he was destined to 
fill. The remarkable incidents of his voyage to In- 
dia, when he encountered shipwreck on a barren 
island on the coast of Africa, furnished an occasion 
for making more fully known the ardent piety, which 
has always held so prominent a place in the charac- 
ter of this distinguished missionary : and from the 
day, on which he set his foot on the shores of India, 
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until the hour when bad health, and a constitution 
truly shattered in the cause, to which he had de- 
voted himself, compelled him again to return to his 
native country, the indefatigable zeal, which he dis- 
played in the establishment and progress of the 
Mission, was the theme of universal praise. The 
judgment with which this zeal was tempered ; the 
kindness, with which every approach to the objects 
of his labours was made ; the integrity and bold- 
ness, with which the cause of Christian education 
was advocated ; the firmness, with which the assaults 
of its enemies were met ; and the singleness of heart 
and purpose, which pervaded all Dr DufTs conduct, 
were not less the subjects of general attention and 
applause. The services of this distinguished advo- 
cate of Christianity among the heathen of India, 
since he revisited Scotland, are well known ; and the 
obligations, under which he has laid the church by 
these services, cannot be too highly appreciated : 
But to his labours during the few years he was able 
to remain in India, the writer of these remarks can 
bear an ample, as he does a most willing and cheer- 
ful testimony. Dr Duff unquestionably gave to the 
Institution of the General Assembly at Calcutta, a 
stimulus and an energy, which yet serve to sustain 
it in all the vigour and efficacy, which under his able 
and worthy coadjutors it still displays. His suc- 
cess at the capital excited that spirit of emulation 
at the other Presidencies of India, which is now result- 
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ingiti the ha^pj^st (>flfects ; and thd Scheme,- ^Meh 
for some years' was cowfltied to Gftlcufta, bks befen 
at length extended to Madras and Bomb^y^ Where 
instrumetits, every way worthy of taking their place 
by the side of Dr Duff himself, have beten raised 
up by Pi^ovidence. Of these it may be • permitted 
to notice, in a particular manner, the Rev. Dr John 
Wilson of Bombay, as not less distiogiiirfied among 
the foremost of Oriental scholars, than as one of 
the most ardeifit and pious df Christian iiAissionaries ; 
from whose labours, and those of his colleague, Mr 
NisBET, in the field of Native Education, on the 
western side of India^ the Christian world expects, 
as the writer of these remarks feels assured they 
will receive, the most gratifying results. 

It is not meant to be denied, that the Christian 
mis^icmary in India has had his difficulties io en- 
counter, arising from causeless fears and prejudices 
on the part of the natives, stirred up from interested 
motives to withstand hitn. Biut in every instance in 
which this has taken pla(5e, such have been the prai- 
dence, yet firmnfess, of those attached to tiieinsUtu* 
tion of the General Assembly, that the occurrence has 
but served the more to satisfy the watives^ that they 
have no object in view, but the pPOTBoting of thiei best 
and highest interests of their beatl^n brethren ; faind 
that this object is pursued under, at -owee, aifirm belief 
of its paramount. importance, and under a sense of 
the imperative duty 'of tho^, who h«rve nndertoketn 



its .acQCHnp]isbi»eiait> to firgeit^ith every Joind^nd 
i^onsiderale allowance for the ignorance >Gmd':pBe- 
j^dices, which they have to eoanbat and oveiMSQme. 

It iwill J^ot ibe supposed, ithatin ilihese lobsarmtiois 
^he writer is wkhholding from other ihissionary bo- 
dies the tribute of a like kindlyfeelii^g .towards ih^ 
^$tiy^, wl^chihets claJtming^ii those ofiitfae Council 
of. ScoiUmd } hutrbe could not, in justiceio th^tesk 
le^hich be;^as wdertaken, have t>Butted / iifiiti«iiijg>, 
tJ^at the Seheme of the Oediteral ! AsseinUyfQfftginated 
under circumst^tiiices, ^J^ich led from ' the 'begsorang 
jto the anticipaiUloQ, that such would pce-femineatlyr be 
the gpirity in which it would be condaicted ; .ax«pirit, 
which erery subsequent step, taken under ihe.j^xdir 
icipu^j y^ ardent management of Dr ©toff and his 
<colle.9gueiSi ' h93 more ami more strengthened >aiid 
pQqSrii^ed ; and which, in the opinion of ^veryeaiKlid 
m^iiy whoi has witnessed its operatit^ns >on the 'Spet, 
•has giwn to the institetion of the GeneraL Assendily 
,aiW9fllfe^t advantage over every other 6f theisame 
i(ii){L|. Tl^is ' riemark is not hazarded jantil after a 
fi^pst aaref^l atteat^on td facts ; and it dsicotofideixtly 
f pit, that . it will be borne out by all, who hare re^ 
gai^lpd thft progwes of eye^s in the world of Nhuive 
£i>ucArf i-oN* Tbe Sehool ajnd Mission of ihe OeneDal 
Assembly : (Mnquesti^nably occupies a imost distin- 
guished poipition iSiiinoiig the bodies, who are Jafaourr 
ijjig in the mi^^nary field properly so cdHed ; and 
on% the i^qre homnusajble, tlmt it:)isun<a gneati.da- 
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gree peculiar to itself. It is the aim of all these 
associations to convince the Hindu of the degrading 
ignorance, into which superstition has plunged him, 
and the demoralizing influence of the idolatry in 
which he is immersed ; and in doing this there cer- 
tainly mingles, in the labours of the Church of Scot- 
land's missionaries, less of that asperity towards the 
creed which is to be subverted, than the natives have 
hitherto witnessed ; while at the same time not a 
doubt can rest on the sincerity, and ardent faith of 
the teachers, in the truth and infinite superiority of 
that, which they seek to substitute in its place. In 
one word, and in all the sincerity of truth, it may be 
averred, that in the work of native conversion, as it 
is conducted through the medium of the General 
Assembly's Institution, there has from the beginning 
been so much of the charity of Christianity enlisted, 
as to engage the hearts and affections of those, who 
are to be instructed, to a greater degree, than under 
any formerly tried system ; while there runs through 
the whole, as we shall soon see, an appeal to their 
intellectual faculties, which, it may surely be said 
without oflfence to any well-meaning Christian, is 
gratifying to the pride of the natives, and on that 
account not the less likely to obtain their attention. 
Nor will this appeal be regarded by any as mis- 
placed, who keep in mind the class of natives with 
whom, at the very outset, the missionaries of the 
Church of Scotland came into contact, and through 
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whom they have been enabled to make the impres- 
sion they are now doing, on the less instructed sec- 
tions of the native population of India. 

It was found, soon after the commencement of the 
Mission, that the management of its pecuniary 
affairs abroad was uncongenial with the habits of 
the good men, who undertook its more important 
duties ; and calculated both to perplex their minds, 
and to interfere with the full efficiency of their 
labours. The acute and discerning mind of Dr 
Inglis suggested a remedy for this inconvenience, 
possessing the advantage of not only relieving the 
Missionaries from a task that was irksome, but en- 
listing, in the good cause of Native Edqgation, 
the pious and influential among our countrymen in 
the East. And, relying on the ready acquiescence of 
those, who should be requested to become its mem- 
bers, a Corresponding Board, for the manage- 
ment of the pecuniary concerns of the Mission, was 
erected at Calcutta ; and, as anticipated by the 
committee at home, the gentlemen solicited to form 
it, undertook the office with the greatest readiness. It 
was not without its effect on native sentiment, that 
the first chairman of this Board was a gentleman, 
holding, at the time, the high office of Judge in 
the Sudder Dewanee and Nizamut Adawlut Courts; 
and that another member filled the situation of 
Chief Magistrate of the town of Calcutta: And 
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the' complatency/ with which this jurictibh of officer 
w«?:refpird0d by tliie native popuhtion, bespoke in 
very strong language the* change, that had come - 
over public opinion, on the subject of officers 
of* government r takings a part in sehemed; having 
direcliyiw view conversion to^ Christianity* The- 
dilitiesi ofi this SoatA have been ably and zealously 
peifenoed^i and the services of its pious and'^xceU 
leisbsesretHry, thid Rev. Mt Charles , the senior 
miniBlien^of %St Andrew's Church, are well known to, 
andidiirly 'appreciated by the friends of the Mission. 
Moueaver,/ by separating , the management of the 
money: conoerng. from the dischat^'of tbe^missionary 
d«ti«sjLthe':'OCCurifence'of i^uch unfortunate collisions 
botw»tmth€^ bodies at ^ome and ifibK)ad, as hdd arisen' 
betweeiy the^Bapti^ So^eiety of Ehgland^'and their 
Mission^tSerdmpore; has b^en provided against ; arid 
tbersrandal oand detritaietilt to* the ' good ^causis^ result^ 
ing^fromrsucbcoHi^ons^ effectually obviated. 

fitttbyifaf the mogft important step, taken in regard ' 
taiier iddiam Mission, has-been the establishment of 
PHE8ST)t]$Rxvi9' in ^ Indian vested with thef power of* 
lidensiagfi native youth tO' preach the doctrines of ' 
Cbrisitiamty to theit cotintr^dien, under the authbrity ' 
of tbeiGhurch of Scotland* The progres&of many of * 
theiyoniiginatives, receiving their education at the" 
Assembly'^ Institutioni in • a knowledge of the evi- 
demces^anddoctrinesiof Christianity, and the manifes* • 
tation^ on:tfae part of some of th^m^ of a desh-e to'b^^ 
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cQTue tbem^elv^s. instrutq^Ats of still faxther diffusing 
this kijowjedg^ among ,tb€;ir Qoui^lrymeii, pointed to 
tba approach of a period, when .more effectual means 
to^render tliis desireavailablfe^ must: be placed in the 
hands of the branch of the Church of Scotliaod in In^ 
dia«. Hitherto, this church possessed no powers, such as 
ai^f^ known to Presbyterjes atthome, except, indeed, 
the riglrt of being . reprjeseut^d in,, the General As-r 
sfjul^y,; and h^dr no- right to license or ordain 
pj:eaQhers to go-fortli under. her authority, teaching 
audi instructing' the, najlives^ In this respect the 
Presbyterian . establishment in Imdia had, laboured 
upder a disadvantage unknown to the Episcopalian, 
which necessarily contained within, itself, in the person 
of the bishop, the powers which the General Assem* 
biy had not seen fitto bestow on the Scottish clergy, 
when it gi;anted an ecclesiastical charter to the Indian 
Church in JB14. Until, however, a presbyterial body, 
haviog.pqwer to license and ordain^ should be erected, 
it was plain, that as an instrument of propagating a 
knowledge of Christianity, through the means of 
native preachers and clergymen, the Church of 
Scotland, as well as. her Mission,, was less potent 
for. good. At length, in 1834, this subject was 
brought before the: General Assembly by the writer 
of these remarks ; and after some discussion a Pres- 
bytery , was erected; at Calcutta, consisting: of the 
two clergymen of the Establishment, with the or- 
dained ministers of the Mission, ex offidisy and two 
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ruling elders, chosen annually by the kirk-session of 
St Andrew's Church from among their own number.* 
The very proper caution, with which the Church 
has all along legislated in carrying forward her 
Indian Scheme, was evidenced on this occasion, 
when it was not without some opposition, and con- 
siderable modification, that the plan suggested w^as 
adopted. The grounds, on which the measure 
rested, are fully set forth in a memorial presented 
to the government of Bengal by Dr Bryce, on his 
return to his duty at Calcutta, after the rising of the 
Assembly of 1834.f The Presbytery thus erected 
at Calcutta was at once formally and officially recog- 
nized by the supreme government ; and so satisfied 
did the Church at home become of the expediency 
of this change in the ecclesiastical condition of the 
Church in India, and this enlargement of her powers, 
that Presbyteries exactly on the same plan, and 
similarly constituted as that of Calcutta, have since 
been erected at the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. 

The erection of a Presbytery, at each of the 
Presidencies, is opening the way to an essential 
change, now contemplated, in the constitution of the 
Scottish Church in India. By the original charter 
granted in 1814, the right of electing representa- 
tives to sit, vote, and deliberate in the General As- 
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$emblies of the Church of Scotland, is vested in the 
Kirk^ Sessions of tUe CJiurchejs at the peyer?4 Prp- 
j^idencieStf who are left to concur in an^ ^^^er 
flaost convenient, ijiji exercjising jthis privij<egep J^ 
practice since 1815 ha^ \)^n for ;the Kir]c-*Ses^io(^ 
to take the nQipiinatioin in turp ; and the most per- 
fect harmony has all along subsisted between .the^. 
The establishment of Presbyteries, to whom ^e 
right of electing .the delegates way be transferred^ 
will remove the anomaly of a Kirk-Session bci^ijig 
represented in the General Assembly ; and ^ill.more 
and more assimilate the ecclesiastical Qoustitutiopof 
the Church in India, to that of the Chui:ch at home. 
To the Mission this me^qre will ,prpye obviously 
beneficial, as bringing it into still closer coii^tact 
with the national Establishment.; and placjng .with- 
in its reach the aid» which, on emergencies th^t may 
occur, may be required froip the cpHecliive \visdp?u 
of the Church, The progress of the lt(Iis^ipfi ^^t,the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bo^ibay ; ftpd the pro- 
bably near .employment of the power of licensing 
native youth, to preach the gospel to their qo^intry- 
men, which is now vested in them ; are giving tp thp 
churches at these Presidencies, a weight. of duty and 
importance of character, well entitling them to a se- 
parate representation in the Oeneral Asseipbly; a 
claim, which the Church at Calcutta |hai$, fpr spma 
time past, possessed, and which has alr^^dy jbqe^ 
urged- 3y the adoption of this ,m(?a^ur^, the ,pjra- 
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gress, and the wants as they arise, of the Assembly's 
Institution over all India, will be brought within the 
knowledge of the Church in a manner the most 
constitutional; and the labours of the Committee on 
Indian Missions greatly aided, and facilitated by the 
information communicated from time to time, 
through the representatives of the Indian Presby- 
teries, Abroad, the character of the School and 
Mission will be distinctly held up as Christian ; 
while in the constitution of the Presbvteries, where 
laymen of influence and intelligence are introduced, 
a security will be obtained, that in conducting that 
branch of the Institution, which bears more directly 
upon the religious instruction of the natives, the 
warmest 2eal, that might arise in the more ardent 
breasts of the clerical members, will always be 
tempered by the judgment and discretion of the lay- 
elders of the Presbytery, 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that by the proposed 
change in the ecclesiastical constitution of the Indian 
Churches, conducted as it ought to be, accord- 
ing to the strictest laws of the Church, the doubts 
that were once started, as to the validity and legality 
of the position, which they have hitherto held, will 
be removed. These doubts are founded on the 
charter of 1814, having been granted by the General 
Assembly of that year of its own authority, with- 
out having been transmitted to Presbyteries in 
terms of what is called the Barrier- Act ; and al- 
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though upon a vote in the Assembly 1821, the right 
of the Indian Churches to be represented in the 
Assembly was sustained, and has hitherto been re- 
spected ; yet keeping in mind, that any thing tend- 
ing to weaken the relations, subsisting between the 
Church in India, and the parent establishment at 
home, must now necessarily bear upon the success 
and efficiency of the Assembly's Educational Insti- 
tutions in the East, the expediency of shutting the 
door against the risk of such occurrences in future, 
as took place in 1821, will not be controverted. 

One of the first duties, which it has fallen to 
the Indian Presbyteries to discharge, has been to lay 
down the course of Theological Education, that shall 
be required in native youth, aspiring to the status 
of Preachers under the authority of the Church of 
Scotland. The subject is, at this moment, under 
the consideration of these Presbyteries ; and it will 
probably become the province of the next General 
Assembly, to sanction by its authority the plan, that 
may be suggested by the Church in India, evidently 
the best qualified, in the first instance, to point out 
the proper course to be pursued. It is needless 
to dwell upon the necessity of adopting some regu- 
larly defined course of theological education, or to 
point out the manifold advantages that must result 
from the measure. If a Divinity Hall, as now 
proposed, be added to the machinery, already in 
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operation at the Assembly's Institution in India, its 
doors must be guarded with the same caution, as are 
thoseof similar provisions at home; subject, of course, 
to such modifications, as local circumstances may 
demand. 

The extension of the Assembly's Scheme to the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; the increase 
in the Missionaries employed in India from one 
solitary labourer — but tliat labourer how powerful 
and ardent ! to no fewer than eight, worthy of taking 
their place with Dr Duff ; the enlarged and en- 
larging attendance of native youth, nearly reaching 
a thousand at the Institution at Calcutta alone; 
and the now constituted co-operation between the 
Church and the Mission in India, in the higher de- 
partment of theological education, are circumstances 
which speak most encouragingly of the progress 
hitherto made by the Institution abroad. The nobly 
sustained liberality of the people of Scotland, in 
supplying funds, in order to carry forward the great 
work, bears testimony to the interest in its success 
continuing unabated at home ; and as this liberality 
results in still more gratifying fruits abroad, the inte- 
rest from which it flows will extend still more widely 
over the country, and the Church. Hitherto opera- 
tions have been chiefly confined to the Presidencies 
in India, although in one or two distinguished in- 
stances native liberality has enabled the Institution 
at Calcutta, to establish brandies at a distance frooi 
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the capital.* But measures have even already been 
taken to provide for the demanda for Native Edu- 
cation at the larger stations in. the interior^ where 
Christian support and countenance can be relied on ; 
and the union of this object^ with that of affording- 
the members of the Church of Scotland, resident 
at those stations, the means of worshipping accord- 
ing to the forms, to which they are 9>ttached, pro- 
mises the same ecclesi/a^tical assistance md super- 
iDtend:eQ,cQ, whicU at the Presidencies have been 
fpuucj 9P valuable. 

Were the labours of th,^ Asseiipbly'a Inatitutioa 
conjfin^edi to bjt*stQiwing a n^ere elewentary educa-^ 
tion on the children and you,th, wha are brought 
within its walls, tbe^y would scarcely be felt in their 
effects on the great mass of ignorance, and moral 
and religious demoralization, which they are endea- 
vouring to remove ; ancj it might even be problem- 
atical, how far they would deserve th^ commenda- 
l[ioi> they are receiving, ijf they generated wants and 
desires, which there was po prospe^jt of heiag aatis-i 
fie^l. Much must obviously depend on the policy 
pursued by the government of India, in rendering 
the rewards of this education cQmpiensurate with its 
value ; but the Institution itself, it must be rememr 
bered, is less an elem^t^tart/, than a Nobmal 

* App^q^U Of 
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School ; and the sending forth Schoolmasters 
rather than scholars, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, is its great object. It is wlien considered 
in this light, that all the importance of the Assem- 
bly's Institution can be seen ; and, when so re- 
garded, it is impossible too highly to rate its value. 
Whatever may ultimately be the measures, taken 
by the Indian governments, with the view of con- 
ferring the blessings of education on their native 
subjects ; whether, for this purpose, a new secre- 
tarial department may be instituted ; or a Board of 
Education appointed abroad; or a ministry of public 
instruction organized at home, the Christian Institu- 
tions already in operation in India may obviously 
be rendered the most useful auxiliaries ; and none 
more so, than that of the General Assembly. It is 
hoped the day is not far distant, when the Indian 
governments will avail themselves of such aids, as 
are now presented in promoting all the best interests 
of their subjects ; and it cannot be otherwise than re- 
garded, as a bountiful provision of Providence, that 
in this undertaking they should be able to command 
the labours of such a Church as that of Scotland ; 
where the best securities, that can be desired, are 
afforded, that the native instruments, whom they 
may ultimately employ, and disperse over their wide 
extended dominions, shall have received a sound re- 
ligious education under teachers, who are themselves 
profoundly versed in literature; and for whose quali- 
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iications, and unremitted zeal and diligence, there is 
the high guarantee of that Church's selection in the 
first instance, and continued control in the second. 

As it is not easy to estimate the advantages of 
improving the female condition and character in 
India, so there are no benefactors of the native po- 
pulation, more truly deserving of encouragement 
than those, who are devoting themselves to this de- 
partment. In proportion as the task is difficult, 
ought the support of those, who undertake it to be 
warm and liberal ; and so obviously linked together 
are the labours of those, who, like the Mission- 
aries, seek the good of the male portion of In- 
dia's tribes, with the still more arduous duties of 
raising their females in the scale of civilization and 
comfort, that they will necessarily proceed, if not 
pari passu^ at least so far in useful companionship, 
as mutually to aid and encourage each other. In 
this point of view, Female Education undoubtedly 
ranks among the very important of Missionary 
labours ; and it must be highly gratifying to the 
Christian public, to observe the zeal with which, 
under the auspices of the Assembly's Institution, it 
is now prosecuting in India. When the attempt 
was first made at Calcutta by Mrs Wilson, a lady 
of distinguished zeal and piety, and afterwards under 
the superintendence of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, it was warmly countenanced by all the influen- 
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tial ladie§ it ihAi Presidency; and since that period, 
the progress tif the Female Education Society then 
formed for its prosecution, has been as encouraging 
as could have been anticipated. The labours of 
this Society, and of others having the same object^ 
have proceeded with the greater vigour, on its being 
happily foilrtd, that the condescension^ with which 
this bbject hds been regarded by Christian ladies of 
the highest rank in India, atid their readiniess to 
patronise the education of the female children of the 
poorest Hindu, Were the subjects of general and 
itlUtual congratulation in quarters, where it was 
feared) would have been offered to it the greatest 
opposition, as violating all the prejudices, in which 
the natives are brought up. 

On the western side of India, Female Education 
is receivings as it deserves, much of the attention of 
the General Assembly's School and Mission ; and 
is cotnmencing tinder its auspices at Bombay, amidst 
peculiarly fortunate ^jircutnstances. Considerable 
progress had been made in this particular path of 
benevolence by the late Mrs Wilson, whose name 
6nd memory Well deserve a place in the annals of 
Christian progress in the East ; and the labours of 
Dr Wilson himself in carrying on, what had been so 
izcalously commenced by his deceased partner in 
life, promise an aid to the female teachers, who have 
been sent by the Assembly's Committee at home to 
supply thfe iplace, and prosecute the Iruly behevo- 
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lent labour t>t the kte Mrs Wilson, which cannot 
fail to conduct to the happiest results. We must 
not, indeed, look for any very rapid fruits spring- 
ing from the good seed, that is now sowing in 
this particular department of native improvement. 
The diflSculties attending Female Education, in 
such countries as India, are undoubtedly great ; and 
until W6 shall have made some considerable impres- 
sion, in imparling knowledge to the male portion of 
its population, there is the less encouraging prospect 
of sucoess. But the benefits to the interests of 
civilization, *0 b(i derived from so desirable a revo- 
lution, are *Do obvious to require illustration. While 
some isolated parts of the great continent of Hin- 
^ostan may a?fford exception to the general rule*; 
and some eiitraordinary pages in its history may 
speak of the female sex standing forward, even in 
public affairs, distinguished alike for talent and firm- 
ness of character ; the general condition of the sex 
is that of an indolence, and ignorance the moi^t de- 
plorabliB — the natural consequencesof the utter seclu- 
sion, to which they are condemned, when any way 
raised above thfe Tery lowest ranks of life. To pre- 
pare the food, necessary for their support — and this, 
too, a process of the simplest kind — may be regarded 
as the mo^t active of their humbler labours ; and to 
engage in the most frivolous employments, or in still 
more criminal indulgences, constitutes all the activity 
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of body or mind, of which even the higher classes have 
any conception. Yet, of necessity, in almost every 
rank of life, the care of the children, in early years, 
is confided to the females ; and these, utterly un- 
taught, and unable, in almost all cases, either to 
read or write, it will be easily imagined, how much 
their present state of ignorance and debasing indo- 
lence must impede the improvement of the unhappy 
youth, who in infancy have been entrusted to such 
care. Where these youths chance to be the child- 
ren of Rajahs, and the heirs to their honours and 
dominions, they are exposed to a peculiarly pestilen- 
tial influence in the Zenanas of these chiefs; where 
all the worst passions, that can occupy the female 
breast, are congregated together ; and from which 
but too frequently emanate crimes of the most deadly 
hue. When, indeed, we look to the school, in 
which a young prince of Hindostan receives his 
education, we cease to wonder, that his character 
should betray all that is disgraceful and degrading 
to humanity ; and we can be at no loss, to form a 
pretty correct notion of the state of those tribes, 
who have the misfortune to call themselves his sub- 
jects. It is in vain to look for either the moral or 
political regeneration of these provinces, until the 
Zenana has ceased to be the instructor of their Ra- 
jahs ; and the British Government could not better 
employ the influence, which it is obtaining in these 
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countries, than in making it a condition in every treaty 
of protection, that the children of the reigning Rajah 
shall no longer be brought up behind the purdah. 

The Church of Scotland does not claim the 
honour of having been the first great Christian 
body, devising means for the more direct and effi- 
cient education of native vouth, with a view to ulti- 
mate employment in the Christian ministry. To this 
particular department, the pious and excellent mis- 
sionaries at Serampore had devoted their attention, 
before the General Assembly's Institution had arisen ; 
and were no doubt led to the measure by similar con- 
siderations and encouragements, arising out of the 
progress of native youth in profane literature, and 
the desire of instruction, evinced by many, in the 
nobler science of Religion. It had also become 
apparent to them, how little could be effected by 
any European instruments, in a field so vast and 
extensive as that which lay before them ; while, on 
the other hand, aided by a well-educated and pious 
class of native preachers, the benefits within their 
reach seemed incalculable. With the view, there- 
fore, of more effectually reaching these benefits, 
they established the large and splendid College at 
Serampore, which has now become known so fa- 
vourably in the Christian world. Although on its 
first erection, this Institution partook chiefly of the 
nature of a school or university for general and 
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cteissical educatioD^ it soon came to be represent- 
ed and regarded as a divinity hall, for the education) 
of native Christian youth, with a view to their em^ 
ployment in the ministry. Its theological aspect, 
we are told, has not deterred the Brahmins them* 
selves from entering it for iinstructioa; and seve- 
ral are to be iound at all times studying within ita 
walk. They are the less scrupulous about entering 
it, that it is a part of the system of discipline enjoined» 
not in any manner to interfere with the caste of the 
scholar. He is allowed to observe all its niceties, 
or to dispense with them, as he thinks proper ; and it 
is not perhaps easy to devise a more effectual means 
of convincing him of the unnatural irksomeness of its 
restraints. Native Christian youth are, however, con- 
sidered asformingtheprincipalstrengfh of theCollege. 
Since its establishment, the study of Chemistry, and 
the delivering of Chemical and Philosophical Lec- 
tures, have formed a considerable part of its cur- 
riculum ; and the missionaries look forward, not 
without good grounds, to the prosecution of these 
sciences, and an acquaintance with chemical phe^- 
nomena, as a likely means of dispelling popular 
illusion ; and in this manner shaking the foundations, 
and weakening the influence of superstition. The 
instruction in such sciences as Chemistry, Natural 
History, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, &c., which 
is given in the divinity hall at Serampore, forms a 
part of the ordinary course of education in the Ge- 
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neral Assembly's School ; and the proficiency made 
by the pupils, particularly in Astronomy, Geography, 
and Geometry, has been every way highly creditable 
to the teachers. The want of an efficient apparatus 
has hitherto prevented the ^ame proficiency being 
attained in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; a 
defect which, it is hoped, will speedily be supplied ; 
as every one must agree, with the Serampore mis- 
sionaries, that instruction in those sciences, which lay 
open the laws of nature, and explain the phenomena 
of the universe, is admirably adapted to dispel the 
dreams and errors of superstition. 

Allusion has already been made to Bwhop's Col- 
lege as an Institution, peculiarly devoted to the 
moral and religious reformation of India, before the 
Church of Scotland had taken the field. It owed 
its birth to the zeal and piety of the late Dr Mid- 
DLETON, the first Bishop of Calcutta, and is a monu- 
ment of his truly Christian benevolence, that will 
perpetuate the name and memory of this excellent 
prelate in the East. The education of Christian 
youth in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, in the 
principtd languages used in the country, and in ha- 
tits of piety and devotion, that they may be qualified 
to preach among the heathen, are the principal 
objects, which this College has in view. The coun- 
tenance, which it has received from the Church of 
England at home, has been truly munificent ; and 
•the liberal funds that have been provided, have en- 
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abled it to support a Principal and two Professors 
from the English Universities. Scholarships have 
been founded by the societies in England, connected 
with the Established Church ; some for the educa- 
tion of missionaries, properly so called ; and some 
for that of schoolmasters. Theological Fellowships 
have also been endowed by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and called by the name of 
the venerated founder. The buildings erected for 
its reception on the banks of the Hooghly, attract the 
attention of every one passing to the capital ; and 
guarding, as it were, the portal of the city of palaces, 
their calm and academic character gives a tinge of 
sacredness to the feelings on entering the territories 
of the Company, which is pleasing to the Christian 
mind ; and calculated to inspire a lively hope, that 
the gospel is at length to reign triumphant, where 
superstition has so long held her unrelenting sway. 

The Hindu College deserves particular attention 
from the judicious arrangements, by which its objects 
have hitherto been worked out ; the liberal support 
it has received from Government ; and the very sen- 
sible effects, which it is producing on the hitherto 
received and venerated system of superstition. Its 
distinguishing character is thnt of bestowing instruc- 
tion in all the branches of science and literature, 
known in the Western world, altogether apart and 
separate from a religious foundation. And hence 
its tendency is necessarily to destroy Hinduism, with- 
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out supplying any other creed in its place ; and in 
this consists its great and radical error ; while the 
great danger with which it would be accompanied, 
in the absence of such countervailing Institutions 
as that of the General Assembly, must be obvious 
to all who rightly apprehend the only basis, on which 
human society, and individual happiness, can be 
safely placed. The exclusion of instruction in the 
greatscience of Religion is a provision founded on the 
narrowest views of human nature ; and even already 
symptoms far from unequivocal are appearing, that 
this defect in the Hindu College must in time be 
remedied ; and that to the study of History, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, &c., instruction in the great and 
all-importaiH matter of Religion, must yet be afforded 
within its walls. 

Although less within the scope of the writer of 
these remarks, it would be leaving the present sketch 
of Native Education incomplete, were he alto- 
gether to omit noticing in this place, what has been 
done directly by the supreme government, through 
the instrumentality of its Committee of General In* 
struction. Very considerable funds are placed at 
the disposal of this Committee : for some time after 
its institution, its labours were presided over by the 
late Mr Harrington, of distinguished reputation, as 
the friend and patron of every measure promising 
the amelioration of the native condition ; but it lies 
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under the deepest debt of gratitude to the able and 
indefatigable Secretary, who long conducted and 
managed its details — the present learned Professor 
of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, It is no 
part of this Committee's duty to afford instruction 
in the great science of Religion; and in this re- 
spect, we tl]ink it radically defective as an instru- 
loent of native amelioration. Its labours are con- 
fined to purely secular branches of study ; and its 
progress in pursuing them at the principal colleges 
that partake of its bounty at Calcutta and in the 
provinces, will be found detailed in the Appendix,* 
in an extract from the proceedings of Government in 
1827. Since that period, the Committee have gone 
on unremittingly in the prosecution of its labours. 

In the brief sketch which has now been given, it 
has been attempted to do justice to the labours of 
iiie Assembly's Missionaries abroad, and to bear 
testimony to the zeal, judgment, and discretion, 
which have hitherto distinguished tbem in the dis- 
charge of their most important and arduous duties. 
The labours of tiie Assembly's Committee at home 
are not to be overlooked. At an early period of 
these labours, this Committee was deprived of the 
services of Dr Inglis, who had devoted every energy 
of his powerful and enlightened mind to the promo- 

* Appendix. H« 
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tion of Christian Education in India j and wba i^cHn, 
a pride in its prosperity, which W sought not to CQf^ 
eeal; and which, in him» ga^? proof bpw tboroughliy 
the Scheme, of which be was the most di^i^guiish^d 
founder, had occupied bis whole h^art. B^ it 19 
the high privilege and happine^ of sucb gifted mens 
as the father of the Indian Mission, to raise arouiu} 
them, while alive, the coiQpeers that are to siupply 
their place, when they themselves s^re f^mm^Qod 
from the scene ; and in the Reveiend Pr ^Bi^l^TOK^ 
the present Convener of the Committ^ on In^m^ 
Mmi^my and his ^<^^\o^s and worthy Qoa^jiitanbi 
the Church of Scotland can boast of ingtrumeotfli 
e^Yery way able to conduct he? Indian Scheme, ws^ 
der a kind Provid^nee, to honour an4 sucwss. It lA 
characteristic of thif$ Committed) tbftt there minglos 
in it nothing of the contaminating spirit of party» M 
the narrow views of doctrinal bigotry. Men of all 
sides of the Church heartily concur in carrying for- 
ward, in the most harmonious concert, the great 
object in view ; and the Church and country bear 
their testimony, in the support which they give to 
it, how much they approve and applaud the Ca- 
tholic character of these labours. Attempts — and 
such have been made ! — to represent this very cha- 
racter as a compromise of religious principle, have 
met the fate which they deserve. Arising, it is 
feared, in a spirit of envy and jealousy, they have 
sunk into the forgetfulness which they merited ; and 
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if their appearance unhappily served, as it did, to 
embitter the last hours of the venerable clergyman, 
to whom the cause of Native Education in India 
owes so much, they have ceased to disturb the peace, 
to alarm the fears, or excite the regret of the pious 
and excellent men, who now constitute the General 
Assembly's Committee. 

But the Scheme of the General Assembly is not 
more distinguished for its truly Catholic complexion, 
than by an accurate appreciation of the character 
and condition of the people of India, whose moral 
and religious improvement it has in view ; and a ju- 
dicious adaptation of the means employed to the 
attainment of this end. Its title to this tribute will, 
it is believed, be made more manifest, as the pe- 
culiar features that distinguish the field, in which it 
labours, come to be developed. 



CHAPTER 11. 



ENCOURAGEMENTS TO UNDERTAKE AND PROSECUTE 
THE INDIAN SCHEME OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, AS 
THEY PRESENTED THEMSELVES ON THE FIELD OF 

ACTION. 



Local Features — Spirit of Inquiry, and desire of Improyement, 
among the Natives — Their ingenuous confessions and just 
appreciation of their condition — Insufficiency of the means of 
Education possessed by them — Movement among the better 
classes at Calcutta— Evidences of — Consequences^— -Mr Lush- 
ington's work on the Benevolent Institutions at Calcutta — ^Dr 
Bryce of the Scotch Church in India — His errors and mis- 
conceptions rectified — Assistance derived from Ram Mohun 
Roy — Presents Petition and Memorial to the General Assem- 
bly — Character and exertions of Ram Mohun Roy — His Pro- 
gress towards an acquaintance with Christianity-— Native Lite- 
rary Society — ^Its objects and importance as encouraging Native 
Education. 



The circumstances, which contributed to encourage 
the Church of Scotland to attempt enlightening the 
natives of India, as these were found; 1. In the 
position of the Church herself ; 2. In the friendly 
disposition of those who were at the head of Indian 
affairs at home ; 3. In the singularly happy choice 
of the instruments employed abroad ; and, 4. In the 
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fortunate adaptation of the means to the end in view ; 
have received that attention, to which they are en- 
titled ; and the way is opened to a more particular 
consideration of those features in the picture before 
us, which presented themselves on the intended 
stage of action itself ; features of which advantage 
was then taken — wisely and happily as the result has 
already draaonstrated ; featur es^ on which has been 
MiUi iti fatly tbfe goddly sttpergtrttclure, now tisifig 
to view ; and which are never to be overlooked, so 
long as our eflforts are required, to carry it forward 
ttt Still gtteatfer and greater perfection. 

It kas already been stated, that wheii the counte- 
nance of the civil authorities and sanction of the 
Church were, St l^iigth, asked to the Scheme of 
I^ATivB Education, its promoters rested with con- 
fidence on the fketi that a Spirit of inquiry, and a 
desire of imprdv^theht in th^ Lit^l-atiire and Arts of 
the Western world, had been generated among the 
higher classes of the native population of India. 
The fact had become notorious to all, who liVed, 
and looked around them, in that country. A new 
^t^ "^^ opening 011 thig native worid ; £Lnd although 
lUahy weri^ fdund to prophesy fbr it a brief and 
tt'diisient barren the ednfidente of the founders of 
thl^ 6etier«lt Ateethbly's Institution in the reality of 
th{j9 desire; their belief in the permanence and 
jJKogr^fesivfe ittbreade df the movemeatj were powel*- 
Miy strengthened by thi^ ingenuous cdnfesudn^ 
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which «coo«l$>^ni^^ kp appew^W^ '^^ BW^^d 
inferiority of the present r,^€e i^ fii^^^ iQ Mi^j 
ih&t wene iH)|Ce ^r behind th^^ i^ :ki^owl€|^6 pni 
civilizatioix, pa3 aekippyleifgoql <wi^b :a caq^Qi^r^ !?)Qt 
more ,€ii;LCQur^Qg than va$ the J^ccwtjs^e &^4 j)^t 
appreci^Aion of ijtkek for^o^r condition, rthen maji&ing 
by themsely^B. The one assuri^d i^ Qjf (ii^ f^QUpg 
of want, witboiiut which kfto^wleidge ca^^qt be ^n- 
cerely dei3ined ; and relieyed U9 fram i<ihe i^ippv^^- 
sion, which a vQairrpwer acquaintance with the EUndu 
.character had led mftny)to^^tQrtam, 4iiat ,1|t^ jSijJ^- 
jects of the (^peilin^e^t -might be fcQp ^proud io fXi^- 
ceive, or to fprqfit Jl>y ^ur Je^Qps. The fik\^e/r ^a\^ 
us a well grpufidod hope, that'Ol^r ^schc^^r^ >nu^t ^ 
stimulated by the worthy ambition of reaching ;9gam 
the high ieminei^Cfii, m iwhioh their rfat^^eBs once 
stood, in the ^c\mce ,of ^k^ hw^^n miad ; ^hi^e ;t 
would be 'the duty gf their ^e^w teaci^ec?? tto d^?t 
their .renoyated energieis in a paUjb (^men<5uipbi?rfid 
■by all, that had eyer iled them r^tf^y Iw^p ,tlJ^ wajs 
of wisdom, pBopeaily.so called. 

The utter inefficiency of the imoaflPr^f .pr^ojqtiftg 
education, provided among at^d enjoj&ed:by.tl;ip ^tiyes 
themselves, ?had by thi^ <;iine become appac^, ja^d 
was acknowledged % the wannest ra4wirer,s of ;the 
Hindu character. Eyery village, indeed^, cQy[ld.l)oapt 
of its schoolmaster ; ,and, so f^aras ,tftaqfeflg tp t?ead 
/and write, X\iexe jwas^no .great 4#cwocy to ;l)e,?up- 
pliedat^^east inih^tlQwer prftvioc^p^ftfi^^gl^lj; ^t;it 
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beyond the simplest rudiments of learning, there ex- 
isted no means of carrying on the scholars ; and any 
thing like progress in intellectual improvement was 
unknown. The political distractions of the country 
had long ago destroyed every vestige of those en- 
dowments, for the encouragement of literature, 
which once flourished among the Hindus ; and the 
days had passed away, when private native munifi- 
cence compensated for the decay of public support. 
The race of distinguished learned men, to whom 
in better times the natives flocked for instruction, 
had disappeared ; and books had become as scarce 
as schoolmasters, trained to any thing beyond a 
knowledge of mere reading and writing, and casting 
accounts. 

At the period to which reference is now had, a 
very marked and decided movement had taken place 
among the better classes of natives at the capital of 
India. So strong had become the desire to obtain 
the knowledge, which they were now persuaded, that 
their Christian masters were both able and willing 
to bestow upon them, that they began forming Li- 
terary Societies among themselves, for the express 
purpose of more easily reaching this knowledge. 
The phenomenon was too singular, and too pleasing, 
to escape the observation of the English public in 
India ; and with that regard to all, that is truly ge- 
nerous and benevolent, which, it is hoped, will ever 
distinguish Englishmen in all parts of the world, the 
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most ready desire was evinced to assist the native 
gentlemen in tlie good object which they had in 
view. Private individuals entered into associations 
to aid them in the selection and purchase of books ; 
and the government itself stepped forward, as has 
already been noticed, and appointed a '^ Committee 
of General Instruction," with ample funds at its 
command, still farther to carry on the good work. 
The founders of the Assembly's Institution had thus 
before them a most goodly and encouraging array 
of charitable and benevolent associations, arising, 
many of them, on the spot, through the more scat- 
tered labours of individual philanthropy ; and hav- 
ing all of them in view the moral and social 
amelioration of the Hindus. And it was obvious, 
that the same grounds, on which these associa- 
tions rested their hopes of success, warranted and 
demanded a powerful and united exertion for the 
same great objects on the part of the Church of 
Scotland, now happily planted in India. 

About this time, public attention was strongly 
drawn to the attempts, which had been going for- 
ward to ameliorate the condition of both the Chris- 
tian and native population of the capital of India, 
in a work from the pen of Mr Lushington, then 
the Chief Secretary to the Bengal government. 
In this work, the Christian world was presented 
with a luminous and detailed account of the Cha- 
ritable, Benevolent, and Religious Institutions, 
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wbkii faftd miten ai Caloutte. Ahboti^ ctiiefly 
Miifined t^ iSboise that had in view the educatioti 
nf cbildrefi hank of Christian piarents in Iftdia, 
Mr Lushington'8 work we»t far tb «stablisli th^ 
fact, to the satbfaction of every candid mquitter, 
that, under a judicious system of management, the 
instruction of the natives themselves, evwi in r^ 
ligious kfldwledge^ presented no snob difficultly as 
veere fgenerally apprehended ; and, by drawing to 
this subject (be attention of those, who were then 
engaged in orgaeizing the Sdaeme of the General 
Assembly, contributed, in no 'small degree, to the 
furtherance vi that object. 

^^ It is undeniable,*' says Mr Lui^ington, writing 
before the Assembly's Instituttoa had been (Mrga- 
-ni^zed, ^^ that the success of our endeavours for en- 
lightening the Indian world has been great beyond 
the hopes of the most sangwne. That the process 
may keep pace with tbe favourable commencement, 
depends upon the prudence and circumspection with 
which further operations ^hall be conducted. So 
extraordinary has been the advance, and so widely 
bas the illumination penetrated throng tbe dai^k- 
ness, that ^a return to former cibsit^rity seems almo^ 
impracticable. Besides, it cannot be consistent willh 
the designs of Providence, that virtuous projects, 
underta;ken as acceptable to bis will, should be ren- 
dered nugatory in the midst of their utility, and pro- 
misis^^eater efficacy. Care is oiity requisite to pr<^ 
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veirt any misconcepticNi regarding our real views for 
the benefit of the people. With these precautions, 
the desire of knowledge being deeply rooted, the 
march of mind cannot fail to be progressive ; nor 
«aa it retrograde, unless India undergo some strange 
couvulsioQ, or change its natural features/' 

The writer of these remarks has already noticed, 
that it fell to his own lot to occupy the situation 
of the first der^yman of the Church of Scotland, 
in the midst of the heathen population of India ; 
and he has no hesitation in confessing, that he 
went to the scene of his labours strongly impress- 
ed with a belief, that should he step beyodsd the 
pale of his own countrymen, he would find every 
attempt to shake the Hindu in the faith of his 
fathers, to be futile and "unavailing. A few years' 
experience and knowledge of the native charac- 
ter aitd condition satisfied him that, in taking up 
this impression, he was wrong ; and that, if but a 
slender advance had as yet been made, in bringing 
the Hindus to the reception of a better creed, it wa8 
as much owing to the inaptitude of the means em- 
ployed, as to the obstacles presented by native pre- 
judices. He trusts that he may be permitted to 
say, that., holding the important situation, which he 
had the honour to fill, be lost no time or opportunity, 
in acquiring a greater and greater acquaintance 
with a subject of such vast €tnd interesting import- 
ance to the Christian world ; ^nd having lived on 
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the most intimate terms with a native gentleman, 
whose name is now well known to the Western world, 
the late Ram Mohun Roy, he enjoyed the advan- 
tage of his opinion on a subject, then deeply en- 
gaging the attention of that distinguished man. 
Encouraged by the approbation of Ram Mohun, 
the writer of these remarks presented to the General 
Assembly of 1824 the petition and memorial, which 
first directed the attention of the Church of Scotland 
to British India, as a field for missionary exertions, 
on the plan that is now so successfully following out ; 
and to which this eminently gifted scholar, himself a 
Brahmin of high caste, had specially annexed hissanc- 
tion. At the time when these encouraging circum- 
stances were gathering around the object, which the 
founders of the General Assembly's Institution had 
in view. Ram Mohun Roy was himself a hearer in 
the Scotch Church of Calcutta, setting those of his 
countr3rmen, who were of the same rank and sta- 
tion as himself, an example in this respect of the 
liberality, by which he was actuated. Nor was this 
outward regard to the services of the Christian 
temple all that, this distinguished native did, in at- 
tempting to overcome the prejudices of his country- 
men. He also availed himself of the public press, 
to urge upon them " The Precepts of Jesus," as a 
rule of life and manners, far surpassing any which 
their own holy books could supply. It came, 
indeed, to be regretted, that as Ram Mohun ad- 
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vanced in his researches into the truths of Chris* 
tianity, he found himself involved in controversy 
with the Serampore and other Missionaries, on some 
of those doctrines, which have always unhappily 
divided the Christian Church ; and undoubtedly 
his attention was taken off by these controversies 
from objects, on which it would have been placed, 
with infinitely more advantage to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the East. The visit of this remarkable 
man to Europe, which promised so much benefit 
to himself, and ultimately to his countrymen in 
India, was also, as it occurred, a subject of regret 
to the friends of Native Education, While it 
took him away from a scene, in which he was fitted 
to be so eminently useful, it afforded in the end 
nothing to compensate for the loss. Ram Mohun 
fell, upon his arrival in England, into the hands of 
men who were utterly unworthy of the companion- 
ship of so talented a scholar ; and, after figuring 
away his ** little hour," as the lion of the metropolis, 
and the provincial capitals, a fever overtook him at 
Bristol, and terminated his days. The writer of 
these remarks has enjoyed abundant opportunities 
to witness, the zeal, which Ram Mohun Roy con- 
stantly displayed in promoting every measure, hav- 
ing in view the education of his countrymen, and 
their elevation in the stale of social enjoyment. 
He stood forth in a character hitherto unknown 
among the nations of the East — the gallant advo- 
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cate lof the rights of hU despised Mod iiiegl^BCjbed 
countrywomen ; and, to his e^iertions, ,in no toifling 
degree, are we to ascribe the ultimpite abolifaon of 
the Suttee, the most inhuman and degrading of 
Hindu practices. Ram Mohun lived to witness the 
success attending the Scheme of the Oeaeral As- 
jsembly for the education of his countrymen, sur- 
passing bis moat sanguine expectations ; and it 
must ihave been to bkn a source of great delight 
and thankfulness, that be had in any manner con* 
{tributed to its .success* 

It is jremarkftble, that tbe first step in ^be progress 
of Bam Mobuu Roy towards /the ^sentii^itwts, which 
ibe ultifmately {entertained on .reIigio];i» ^i^s a lapse 
jtoto the £aitb of Manx. W>ith lfhissysiteiii)the learned 
:Biirahmin soon Jbecame .dissatisfi^^ ioc, altibough 
fdeased with the doctrines of Hbe . {Jmoi^o, iSo far as 
-they recognised ithe Unity of iGod, aind ^rqaudiated 
B {plurality of diwine befmgs, images, and jd(pj)atrous 
^worship, he found iihem too meagre and unaati^ac- 
.lory in ^all that regards those feelings .of the rbuman 
•heart, >which so irresistibly lead to laitb ;in an ex- 
piatotiyisacrifioe; landto <the conviction that, (without 
-this faith, there is oao peace for tfae hunuin bosom. 
The next step, which brought him nearer ito Gbris- 
tianity, restored him again, so far, to some, of ithe 
fundamental 'doctrines of his old faith ; a(nd here 
this conscientious inquirer after truth appears to 
4mve been staggered, by his fear of relapsing urtoithe 
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sdperstkioDs^ from which be wai^ sedemg siiicerely to 
escape. These fears unfortu»dtdly led to that lapse 
into Umtarianism^ whidi the friends of orthodox 
Christianity so much regretted ; tod from which it 
remained d^ilbtfuU at least, if Bam Mobun ever re^ 
covered. The followers irf Mahontiet are, of all 
others ia India^ the most bigoted ; and the very 
eircumstatice that they receive aiHi acknowledge 
Jeatts as k great pi'opbet, serves as an obstacle to 
the deception of our creed, by such of them^ as 
become shaken in their otrn faiths It is not, 
therefofe, to Chtistianity that they turn, when 
nothings as id the case of Ram Mohmi Roy, 
h^is previously given a bias towards its doctrines ; 
and were any thing like a real conversion from 
Islam occurring, the first step, in all probability, 
would be a plunging into grosser fanaticism and 
superfetitioil than even the Hindu. It is a singular 
but Well-known fact, that among many of the Ma* 
homedans of India, it is customary to apply to the 
priests of the Hindu superstition to offer up prayers 
and sacrifices for them, when overtaken by apprehen- 
sions bf divine Wrath, Which they have no hope of 
averting throiigh the meagre and unsatisfying cere- 
monies of their own religion. We shall see, indeed, 
as we proceed, how strongly this conviction has re- 
tained its dominion over the human heart through- 
out the whole Eastern world ; and how firmlv it has 
stood its ground amids! the assaults alike of Buddha 
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and of Mahomet. In the mean time, it may not be 
altogether without its use, to enable the reader to 
judge of the effect of study and research on a Ma- 
homedan of intelligence and acuteness, who was in 
search of truth, at the same time that the mind of 
Ram Mohun Roy was opened, under happier cir* 
cumstances, to its reception. The account given of 
this effect will be found in the Autobiography of a 
Learned Native^ to which we have given a place 
in the Appendix ; and which was drawn up at the 
request of several gentlemen, who were anxious to 
know something of the steps, by which Abdool 
RuHEEM arrived at many singularities of opinion, 
both physical and theological, which distinguished 
him from his countrymen.* 

But the encouragements, by which the founders 
of the General Assembly's Scheme were at this 
time surrounded, are not confined to the opinions 
and sanction of Ram Mohun Roy, who then pre- 
sented an almost insulated instance of great ac- 
quirements, on the part of a Hindu, in the literature 
of the Western world, and in a knowledge of the 
Scriptures of Christianity. Other events were oc- 
curring in other quarters, to stimulate their zeal 
and direct their exertions ; and among these, refer- 
ence may be properly made to the formation, at 

* Appendix L 
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this time, of the Native Literary Society at Cal- 
cutta. This Society, which was composed of many 
of the most learned and intelligent native gentle- 
men, then attached to the College of Fort- William, 
took its rise nearly fifteen years ago, just about 
the time when other circumstances were concur- 
ring to convince us, that it had become the duty 
of every Christian body, and every Christian in- 
dividual in India, having the power, to step for- 
ward in the great work of native regeneration; 
and, in its very first Address to the public, the 
most satisfactory evidence was afforded, that a sense 
of inferiority to the people of Europe, in all that 
constitutes the health, and wealth of human charac- 
ter and condition, was keenly felt by the natives ; 
whilst their recollection still dwelt upon the days 
of other times, when their ancestors poured forth 
of their abundance of learning, to supply the wants 
of those, from whom their degenerate children were 
now compelled to beg of the bread of knowledge. 
It was thus, that gratitude alone demanded of 
the conquerors of India, to rekindle the lamp of 
wisdom in the East, from which they themselves 
had first borrowed the spark, that has since grown 
into a flame, warming and enlivening the coldest 
and dullest regions of the West. But, as a Chris- 
tian people, it was impossible not to feel, that infi- 
nitely more than this was demanded. We were 
bound to repay, with holier interest, the debt which 
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we owed to ludia, and to bestow iq)on her renisci- 
tated children — ^resuscitated under our own political 
sway — a knowledge* of which they have yet, indeed, 
to learn the full value ; but which they will come to 
desire, in proportion as Education weans them from 
the idle tales, and frivolous and degradiog ptactieea 
of the vulgar superstition. We had by this time 
the testimony of a very competent witness, the Re-* 
verend Mr Ai>am , once attached to the Baptist Mis^ 
sion in India» and since employed by the supreme 
government in investigating^ under its authority, the 
state of Native Education in the Bengal Provinces^ 
that even before we attempted to discharge this debt, 
about one-tenth of the reading population of Cal- 
cutta had rejected idolatry. Of these the reverend 
gentleman states, on the authority of a most intel- 
ligent Hindu, that one- third had rejected revelation 
altogether, though few of them professed to do so ; 
and the remaining two-thirds were believers in the 
divine revelation of the Veds. We have now, at 
the distance of twelve years from the time, when Mr 
Adam published his Queries and RepHes^ the evi-* 
dence of Mr Mackat, one of the Assembly's Mis^ 
sionaries, in his last report to the Committee^ that 
Calcutta is almost ceasing to be a city of idolaters I 
But the founders of the Church of Scotland's 
Mission were further encouraged to attempt the 
extinction of this debt^ when, in addition to these 
changes, they found such sentiments as the follow*- 
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ing, emanating from the natives themselves. The 
quotation is taken from the Expose of the Literary 
Society, to which reference has already been made ; 
and it may be left with confidence to the reader to 
say, if, with such acknowledgments, and such de- 
sires, staring the Christian world of India in the 
face, the Church of Scotland in that country could 
have any longer been justified, in declining to enter 
so fair a field of promise, even to Christian exertion 
itself. 

** In the days of remote antiquity, the people of 
Bharat Varsha, or Asia, possessed a superiority 
over all nations in their love of knowledge, and regard 
for the general good. This region was also the 
choicest portion of the habitable globe, and the ori- 
ginal site of the humati race. 

^* Amongst the tribes of Bharat Varshay those of 
Hindustan were, above all, valiant, powerful, ener- 
getic, merciful, sincere, and wise. Hindustan was 
the garden of empire, and the treasury of know- 
ledge, and consequently the people were happy, 
independent, and" addicted to honourable practices. 

*^ Owing to various causes, however, the Hindu 
monarchies were destroyed, and the Hindus lost 
their learning, became conceited, blind with passion, 
dark to knowledge, and animated only to selfish 
considerations. In consequence, they were reduced 
to the last degree of dependancy and degradation ; 
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imtdersed iti an ocean of suifei'ing, dnd fdli^n* to the 
lowest stSage of insignificance. If we compare them 
now with other nations in wisdom and civili2<ation, 
our regret must be inexpressibte. 

<'^ But while we are thus situated, owing to our 
arrogance, to many new and absurdf customs, that 
hiaHre crc^ in ambngst us^ and to our mbtubl dis- 
agiVsements, we are no^ the less dpt to consid^^r our- 
selves as hap^, su^ei'ior, and independent, nef er to 
think of our condition in its true light, nor to acknow- 
ledge it as it is. Consequently, any endeavour to 
change or im'prove it is oufi of the question. 

" The chief causes of out depressed situatibb 
nkay, we- think, be rega'rded as die following wsmts : 

^^ That of social and mutual intercourse. 

'^ Of lAutual agreement. 

" Of travel. 

^' Of study of different Sbasters. 

" Of loVe of knowledge. 

" Of go6d-^ill to each other. 

" Other causes are cfspecially indolence, insatiable 
appetite for Ficties, and the d^irire of sensual enjoy- 
ment. 

** Many defects in the Cfoostitutioiv of our society 
ate bwirig to the distinction of Castes, Family, Rank, 
and Wealth. Tbosb who possess these in a high 
db^ee seldom visit other |}ersonB; except on oeca- 
^ns of business and emevg&Bcj ; and$ on the other 
handj they evirioe little affability towards tho^v^ itho 
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are compel)^d to seek their pjr^^p^e ; the intercourse^ 
therefore, that now exists a^png^t ourselves, is con- 
finedi to. the interchange ojc solicitation of assistanqe, 
to the observance p^ ordjipary ^^fngis.and modes of in^ 
sincere, ciyijity ; Qf, in ^ wp^t^ it spriugsfroin motives 
of si^lf-inte^e^^, ^nd^ never fi;o]^ ^ feeling o^ affection 
or este^iQ.' ^ is obyiou^, lihat as long a^ no one 
foj^ls a^a ipter^^ in ti^^ good of others, or is acljuated 
by any but niotfiyes of s^l^-interest, agr^enaent or 
cpncurreape in opin^, oq any subject 9anno^ bo 
e:i^p^cted ;. th^ truth remains unknown, th^ parties 
h^mg ^ncapabl^ of correctii^ their noiutual errors. 

** VVe therefft^e beg to caH yoi^jj ^^tention ^o the 
necessity, which evidently exisf^ t|j^at all the re§pect- 
€^ble and opql^nt men of this cpyntry should unite, 
and u^ their individual a^d CQixibjii^d efforts in the 
Cftuse of knoy(f}^dge» at l^ast for a time : and we are 
confident, that they will rousQ find excite an appetite 
ip our countrymen, in gQpeyal, for knowledge and 
irnproyement.''f 

It is scarcely nepessary to say, that the sentiments 
now quoted, were not more entitled to attention, 
when they first succ^ed^d in attracting it, than they 
are at this mpip^t. They gave a view of the native 
character, hpldingfprth wany encouragements to the 
regenerator of the JJindu ;*ace, seeking to enlighjten 

f Appendix K. 
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them in religious truth on the plan of the School 
and Mission of the General Assembly ; and they will 
also be found to correct not a few errors, entertained 
in England, in regard to the intellectual state of 
those, on whom we are at length bringing our machi- 
nery to bear with such gratifying success. It will, 
no doubt, be observed, in the meantime, how care- 
fully the subject of improvement in religious know- 
ledge is avoided in that part of the Literary Society's 
Expose, to which the attention of the reader has 
been drawn ; and occasion will soon present itself to 
show, how much opposed, at this time, were the in- 
fluential natives to every thing, bearing upon this 
most essential element of human happiness. For- 
tunately those, with whom the Mission of the Church 
of Scotland originated, were not appalled by the 
hostile position, so rashly and inconsiderately taken 
up, as will afterwards be seen, by the Native Literary 
Society. They were sensible, how difficult it would 
be found, to disjoin the intellectual from the religi* 
ous culture of the miqd ; and experience has even 
already happily confirmed their Views. The sound- 
ness of their reasoning, the gentlemen of the Hindu 
Literary Society have proved themselves among the 
foremost to acknowledge ; for scarcely had they 
entered on the course of instructing their youth in a 
more rational literature and science, than the danger 
of not accompanying this course with a simultaneous 
Education in Religious Truth, became so obvious, 
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as justly to alarm their fears, lest their children 
should grow up heartless and unhappy atheists» 
under all, that was intended by iheir parents and in- 
structors to expand their intellect, and to contribute 
to their moral and social happiness ; and to the union 
of Learning with Religion, whether their own or 
the Christian Scriptures were ultimately to be re- 
ceived as the guides of faith and practice, the more 
enlightened among them soon became converts. 

Facts, so important in themselves, and opening 
up a view into the condition of this people, so truly 
interesting, could no longer be overlooked ; and the 
inference founded on them for the purpose of ren- 
dering them subservient to their intellectual and re- 
ligious renovation, was both obvious and legitimate. 
It was easy to see, that when the better instructed 
and intelligent among such a people, came to be 
pressed by their Christian teachers upon their be- 
lief, that the unshapen stone by the way-side, which 
cannot shield itself from the filthy defilement of the 
dog, that passes by, could yet protect the man 
from many ills, who first blindly erected it, and then 
more blindly still, falls down and worships it, they 
would tell them, that in such a creed, they did not 
believe. These things they said, accordingly, were 
not intended for the happy few, who were able to 
contemplate the Deity, without their assistance ; but 
for the ignorant multitude, who, without such gross 
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and sensible objects, would forget that there existed 

f 

•a God, Such positions, while they betrayed the 
degraded state, into which superstition had plunged 
the human understanding, could not fail to be re- 
'garded as proofs, that all the foundalibns of huthSn 
peace and happmess had not been utterly swept 
away among the Hindus; they were eviin c^n- 
ti tied to be bailed, erroneous ^s they were, as lahd- 
marks, whi6h might serve again to reconduct this 

ft 

■people to 'the haven of Natural Religion, from 
which the tide of evil passions had driven them. It 
was, moreover, evident, that from the momeiit, 
when the Hindu sought instruction in a better phi- 
losophy, the arguments, by which the degrading and 
deihoralizirtg practices of the vtilgar superstition 
had been defended, could no longer be maintained. 
'The enlightened and liberalized intellect could not 
'fail to Veject th'iern, as establishing distinctions be- 
tween the Brahmin and the Soodray which coihmon 
sense and humanity cbnfcur in repudiating ; which 
cannot be upheld an instaht, after the pride and sel- 
fishness of priestcraft are exposed, and the mind is 
opened to a right apprehension of human nature and 
human duty. . To believe in the doctrines, in which 
their Christian teachers were then beginning to in- 
struct the Hindus, in regard to the equality of M 
men, as respects their talents for moral and intellec- 
tual attainments, and their right to social and poli- 
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tm\ prWU^ges:; tmd to »pbp)^ ^^e diatimtiiws » be- 
tween, esoteric md vulgar d^^ffstaXsi m iBeUgioo, iwas 
palpably impossili^. 

It was themfote to ibe imtmp^Xed^^ th9t)with tbe 
errors, which support and defend them, tJbiie . prac- 
tices, that had grown up .uuder : the < igjaorjaiiice .a^ 
idelusion of superstition, would cpme to be repu- 
diated by, tbe educated Hindu ; ;apd ; it was . no less 
obvious^ tbatt these errors and praf^ices Siet aside,* k^ 
would ^e in la coiiditLQj},;to.meet the Chrisjtian on 
the jcommon ^OMi^d j^f ^a ^belief \n the great amd 
fundamenlal . doetrines jof Naiwal J^eligion ; .and 

-that ftonii this »a^n;bie;$^ight be trained, by the 

'iAessmg)0{iGpd9jtiO the .adoption. ;Qf the Christian 
Faith-^its peacet^eaking dpotnues, and pure and 

.spiritual wo;:sbip. 

It may thecefore>,he.agkied, wtb-flQWe confidence, 

tiif. those,xwfaoj^ece now. engaging tin; ithe task of cqu- 
ductiqg thei Hindus Xq a better /(lithy ,we?e M9t fully 

^warranted ,in the^hia^es wbi^h they JAdulgedyith^t the 
'diesire^ wbieh bad; been rshowQibyth^m^oC. reaching; a 
better j»i^/o^<ip%,. might prove tbeifi^^t 9t(^p tpwards 

I co^setipg aniacquaintance wkh a.purer cr^ed, apd >a 

. holier ritual ia matters of religion. 

, It was soon, however,, vperi5eive4 that ^the vulgar 
,were not the ;Qnly .errors 4io .be ./encountered by 

fithe Christian missionary. : There appealed arrayed 

;agaiDsthis::progress.ahpst.pf othei^s, nptless>.forp;u- 

-;dahle, iOQiterlaiQed.by many ot tbe j^ojre ciilUvated 
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and intelligent classes^ with whom he was now fortu* 
nately enabled to come into contact. When he 
spoke to them of the frivolous and degrading rites» 
which constitute the burden of religious duty to the 
great mass of their countrymen, and which stand so 
effectually between them, and their advancement in 
knowledge, he found them ready enough to repu- 
diate these rites, as every way unworthy of an en* 
lightened and purified intellect ; but he was told to 
look to the vedSf which teach, that man is to rise 
through these rites to a perfection even upon earth, 
where their assistance is no longer required ; and 
that he, who is least dependant on them, for keeping 
alive his faith and fervour, is the most worthy wor- 
shipper of the Deity ! The astonished missionary 
now found that, in no religious creed, with which 
he Was acquainted, are works, whether of devo- 
tion or active virtue, held in lower estimation, than in 
the Hindu, when it treats of the duty and happiness 
of rising superior to their observance ; and in no 
part of their Sacred Books is all that man, as a re- 
ligious and a rational being, ought to regard, more 
completely lost sight of, than when they approach 
the region of absorption into the Divine essence. 
In proportion as man reaches the faculty of de- 
spising alike the duties of social and ordinary devo- 
tion, and the virtues of active life, are his rewards in 
another world to be I He is to be released from the 
dire necessity of again appearing on this earth in an- 
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other form, to work out his period of penance and 
probation, when he has proved, by intensity of thought 
on the Divine Nature, that he has lost all that is 
common to him with his fellow-creatures I Unhappy 
and degraded as the human race must become, un- 
der a belief in the doctrines and rites, enjoined by 
the Hindu faith upon the multitude, still more mi- 
serable would be the condition of our nature, if all 
men could reach the altitude of abstrcustion, which 
in this faith constitutes the perfection of virtue and 
bliss! 

Thus it was seen from the beginning of the Church 
of Scotland's labours in India, that while the rege- 
nerator of the Hindu race would have to combat for 
the right of the multitude, to be raised, as much as 
the most enlightened, above all that now debases 
and degrades them, he would also have to aim at 
bringing down the devotee to the performance of the 
pure and rational acts of worship, and to the obser- 
vance of the active duties of social life, with a re- 
ference as much to their bearing upon the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures, as to their being in them- 
selves manifestly in conformity with the will, and the 
appointment of the Deity. In one word, the found- 
ers of the General Assembly's Mission saw, from the 
very outset, that they would have to encounter the 
very extremes, and extravaganzas of a religious 
faith and creed. All before them they soon per- 
ceived to be confusion, made but worse confound- 
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ted, by tke ' very load of human leamiqg, fbrdugiit 
1 to 'bear )upoQ thi8-8ubliine,^yet >i4rhere jbuhi .seek 
^BOt, I to be wae.iabove;wfaRt isnvritteiy this 'Simple 
vsubjeot : They saw, that it was -oaly by leading 
the Hiiidas. out of the labyrinth of this perverted 
^isdomo, that libey could reconduct i them to the 
^knowledge ' of .the true ;God, las he has. bow been 
: pleased :to reveal jhimeelf by^tbis Son Jesus Christ. 
They did tiot, therefope^ seek their improvement las 
. it is essayed by some^ : iby : teaching them, that with 
the frivolous and immoral tenets, and practices ^f 
Ibe vulgar superstition, they were to ibrow off all 
-the religious feeUngs^of the heaxt, ^untilt EootcATioN 
tshadl have stamped its impress 'On them, las . worthy 
of their rational.' and iiDtelleotual powers to Bii^tivate. 
These feelings theyiound dn the Hindus, ceven to 
iovecflowing, when they entered- the scbooH ^^^^ 
deeply, indeed, <would they regret, that'its>daacs.had 
ever been opened to. them, if ithey left lit .less:the 
children of these feelings, than they entered: it. )The 
men, who now^stepped forward in the work :of native 
regeneration, were cheered, at 'the .very commence- 
ment of their ilabours, by the ^ reflexion, rthat the 
plant of superstition, poisonous as it is, tfafives notin 
a soil, altogether a stranger to the fertilizingv ele- 
ments of true religion ; and that the rational and 
philosophical cultivators of this soil, as they are 
pleased to call themselves, who would discard. all 
Faith: fcom their system of« KtyacATitON, wilUlabour 
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long ' fiitnong tbis pteople, before thfey • dstn reduce it 
to that caput moirtu/wm^ in whioh sdotle atheism cisn 
take root and pi^sper. They fek, inoreover, that 
these enemies to the peace and happiness of mam 
'would, under Providence, succeed ■ the less easily, 
that the Ohurch of Scotland was watchful OT^r the 
field, taking care that the eniemy come not in the 
night, and sow his tares, while the husbandtnan is 
asleep. 

Nor was l^is cdre demtmded, in an ordinary de- 
gree, under the circumstances, in which the 'field of 
British India had opened to the labours of the 
Church of Scotland. Too many, who bad planted 
them^^lves in that tountry, bearing the name of 
Christians j betrayed a cobhiess in the cause of the 
Gospel, which proclaimed e\^n more than luke- 
warmn^s of faith in its animating, and renovating 
doctritfes. It is to be feared that, even under 
happier ciroumsfances, this faith had hung but 
lobsely about them ; but placed by Providence, 
'where the game causes, that had combined to con- 
sti'ain them to at l<»)ist its 0Utwardvpr6fession^'weFe 
less strong; where the temptations to proclaim 
openly their infidelity, • were ihore powerful ; Uhey 
stood forth the most formidable obstacles to the 
ei^angelization of the natives. They glorifed, in- 
deed, in the work of unhinging the 'Hindu in the 
faith of his forefathers, '&nd-lfeadiog him to throw 
from him the doctrines und Yites, in which he hfeid 
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been taught to believe as of divine origin ; and they 
claimed, on this account, the character of his re* 
generators, while they yet left him to be seized 
upon by even a worse enemy to his peace and hap* 
piness, than superstition itself. They scrupled not 
to include all religions in the same condemnation, 
with which they visited the Hindu ; and it must be 
acknowledged that the bait, which they threw out, 
was temptingly strong. The transition from the 
Brahminical to the Christian creed they represented 
as but a step, still within the trammels of priest- 
craft ; and but a partial throwing off of that load, 
which had ground the human intellect to the earth. 
They asked, with an air of triumph, wherein was 
the great reform in adopting the Trinity of Chris- 
tianity for the Triad of the Brahminical faith? 
The incarnation of our Saviour found with them a 
counterpart in that of Vishnu ; and the images of 
Roman Catholic Christianity differed but little in 
form, and gaudy ornament, and noisy processions, 
from the idols of Paganism. And what was the 
conclusion, to which the inquiring Hindu was art- 
fully conducted, but that, if he stepped beyond the 
cold and unanimating doctrines of the Unitarian 
faith, he was still in the bonds of superstitious sla- 
very ? The pride of the human heart was thus gra- 
tified by a view of religion, which magnified the 
power of human virtue, to secure peace and rest to 
the bosom, without the aid or intervention of an 
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atoning sacrifice ; and because the faith of Christ, 
not less than that of Brahma^ pointed to this atone- 
ment, as alone reconciling man to bis Maker, it 
was argued, that the one could not be consistently 
embraced, where the other was first required to be 
discarded. 

It may not, perhaps, be easy to conyey to the 
general reader, an adequate conception of the 
difficulties, which arose from this source, in the 
way of the Christian missionary in India, when the 
attempt to demolish the fortress of popular supersti- 
tion was first avowedly made, through an Educa- 
tion, which affected to approach it, if we may so 
^eak, by intellectual trenches. But those, who 
are acquainted with the state of Christian society 
at the capital of India, at the time to which refer- 
ence is now made, will be at no loss to appreciate 
the difficulties he had to encounter. The learned 
and acute Ram Mohun Roy himself was not proof 
against the subtle arguments of the Unitarian ; but 
impressed, conscientiously it is not doubted, with 
the truth of his doctrines, became a warm and 
strenuous supporter of his faith and worship, unin- 
fluenced by the friendly reasoning of the minis- 
ter of St Andrew's Church, the powerful and 
erudite arguments of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
or the zealous and pious remonstrances of the 
then senior clergyman of St John's Church. It 
is also well known, that several of the most intel- 
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Ug^iH. Hindus ait Qalouttaw Joined-. tfa^oaa^^v^s .to the* 
Unitarian .congregation^ then establi^bfidiand chiefly 
iQjaintained by the liberality of Ram^Mphun B<oy ; 
and which promised U> nacruit ita.ranks.aoi abundr. 
dBtly. from the ftmt&ofr that Eduoatoon, Jo which. 
the natives were now so ardently aspiring. It waft/ 
noti therefore^ without the deepesir^ret,, tioAi the 
Christian adYoodi») sawj soma of the ridbest ofitibessi 
friuiitst in danger ofi being snatched frwi hia graap. 
Happil3/i,.hQW0¥eri.as^we abaUrbavie oQcasioatoshoWt. 
the; Unii^iiaiQ; har^^^ in India baa been, buft scanty ; 
f&Cy amongi tb^ GhivisUan. popidatioii of that; oouor. 
tny, tibfire has gro^n up a greatjen renerenc^ fjot 
the soul!*reYi\iing doctg^ines: q£ the GiQspely thas^ 
once d^tinguiis^ed i\i and a wjarme]? desire to. spread 
the koawli^dge oi these doctriiies among the natives 
arousid thenar. It is truly gratifying to think*, that 
towacda tbie happy change, the miBistcaiaions q£ tb^* 
Chwche§: now established in Indla^ oowbin§d mik 
tho$e qf th/5 pipufii aind ei?<?eltept bodies, \^9 la^m 
beywd th^ir paj^^ h^v^ gaieatly (M^nlribjutgd* Tfe^ 
MS^ipnary of tb^ Cbiurch of Si^otlapd ,n\ay jus%t 
claii»j his ^hafic in ^hi^ plgai^iiig refo^w^w • ClaA i?t 
the arcnpur 9f ^^fon^ hie gftes forth \o ftnd U^f; in- 
quiring Hindu, m^ t.0 teaich hiip with the weapon^ 
furnished fr^m the stori^bov^^ of intell^c^ to cq^b^t 
against the sophiatrieft that woold l^fjd hm f^?traj 
from the paths of true EeUgiw i re§pl?nd^t in tlip 
panoply of Faith, he fleets and ntinglps w^h th^ 
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multitude, speaking to them as the Apostle Paul did 
to the Athenians, when he found among them an 
altar dedicated to " The Unknown God" — ^^whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship ^ Him declare we unto 
you.""' He thus appears among them a brother, and 
not a stranger ; a^ fibiend^ aikt Aot an enemy ; the 
upholder of all that is pure, and of divine origin in 
tibeir own^ Greed } the oppooent of that aloiv^, which: 
^ ^epucfiat^d Sblifce^ by tb@ «^^t90«i and tiie heart 
of man; teaching with their awt prdpfrets and 
apostles in the days of a purer knowledge, the 
beifig did dttf ibtrte^ of bile otily* God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth ; the creation of man by the bands 
of tfa^s s«lf-^e^istMt Being ; th^ f^tt of the human 
rice from the state of purity and holiness, in which 
they were first created} and their restoration through 
fflith ih ttn atOiiing propitiation, to the favour of 
heaven. Occupying this 'vantage-ground over the 
teacher ei a cold and hMvtlesg deifim, the Christian 
Mis^foiiary-, siiicS he kliew the true nature of his 
position among the Hindus^ has been enabled to ob- 
tain ai^ ait(?eh<tioft tod reispect, fifom which, under the 
blessitig of God, th^ happiest fruits may be antici- 
pated. 
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As destined to bear upon the great mass of the population. 



It was to be expected that the trammels of super- 
stition might be found fettering the mind of the 
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Hinduy even after it had been opened to a sense of 
inferiority in the literature and arts, cultivated by a 
more enlightened people ; and this, it was feared, 
might, for a time, prevent him from perceiving, that 
in no branch of knowledge, truly so called, is he 
more deficient, or more behind the inhabitants of 
Europe,' than in religious science. Fortunately for 
the cause of Native Education, those who were 
now watching the progress of events, with a view to 
render them subservient to the advancement of the 
Hindus in religious improvement, were not deterred 
from prosecuting the truly benevolent object which 
they had in view, because, in the very Expose which 
has already been quoted, in proof of their desire 
after knowledge, the intelligent and inquisitive na- 
tives complained of the attempts of the Christian 
Missionary to enlighten their countrymen in religi- 
ous truth ; and even pointed to the expediency of 
applying to the government of the country to pro- 
tect the lower classes against Missionary proceed- 
ings ! And what has even already been the result 
of a steady and judicious perseverance in their path ? 
Many of the native gentlemen, who first founded 
The Literary Society, have long ago perceived 
the false position, in which, by their opposition 
to all inquiry into the Christian Faith, they were 
placing themselves as a body of men associated 
together in the pursuit of knowledge; and they 
have at length occupied one, far more worthy of 
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themaiiyes a&d of their object-^that of boldly 
inviting and oieuetiBg cUsowsion pb all mnUefi^ of 
9cieace, wbether Literary, Philosophical, or Tbeq- 
laical. This ehange in native aantimeat, which 
bad iq some degree piamferted itaelf before ih^ 
rise of the Literary Society, did not fail to attract 
the notice of Bishop Middleton, who e^presse4 
lufi thankfulness (bat be had lived to witness the inr 
telKgeDt among the natives of India, evincing a disr 
position ta exa«iine,aiid even to impugn Christianity* 
The phenomenon proved, at least, that apathy had 
given place to interest in the gf eat jsubject of religi* 
ous belief; and although the first-fruits of the move^ 
ment might too frequently he such, as the worthy 
prelate strove to counteract in the instance of Ram 
Mohnn Roy, hopes are held out, that as researches 
esitend, orthodoxy will supervene. So far from 
shunning an acquaintance with the History and 
doctrines of the Bible, the intelligent natives are 
now sending their own children to Schools, in which 
lessons from Us pages are daily reaii ; and in this 
manner are they furnishing a consistent and a pLea-t 
sing commentary op the text, which they themselves 
laid down at the foundation of their Sooietv, that 
one of the chief causes of their depressed condition is 
to be sought in '^ the want of the study of other Shas-r 
ters'' than their own. Many of the most acute of 
their youth have made themselves acquainted with 
the evidences, by which the Christian sustains the 
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truth fff h\^ crp^d, S)?v^gl pf then^ }^^ by t^jg 
tiojp projF^Sj^4 ihfiix jb,QliQf jn t^e pp^el pf Jpflipg 
G^bi8t; an^ we 9fe n/^ j^ow .^ithqut i^^taiices of 
S9fne jf fnon^ the^, who h^yfi ^^^^ upon 4iieipsQly ^§ 
};jh,e ^cre4 jtask of m^jlirjjQting their cppntrywisij 
openly 'ifx )(Joctriiie3^ Xl^e jtrut^ pf fvhjijCi^ t|ipy thenar 
Sely^ Qhc^ ^bitterly /^eaie(^^ fp4 stoyiy pppp?^} 
yntij l^p gtre^ ^ mmi ^^9 wh^^fe tfeey fe^ 
hpRest^Iy t^roiir^ lji^§elyes, ^carf je(ji Ithe^ j^o thf cpf^r 
yjction that i^}^ dactrin^e? h^^ ^l\^ ^trJ^^S^t cl^TO 
ji^jp jthe faitli of tl\^ euJigljtpfje^ ipjteljbect. fbe jre^ul}; 
^ !t)^T^{Qfe bfjen^jO^dy w^i^l; Ij^i? jfoijuiders pf 1^9 
A$seflihly'^ J^i^pn foRcJly ai^t^a);ed, .th^t ti^p ^$^- 
(tive pr^^cher p)F Jdbe goppel (is ^ye^ floyjr prep^ing 
^0 c^rry ti^e J^p of XJhrfgti^ity p|ff the U^^yrintl^s 
x)f the yulgar jgypersti^iqi^, jind to r^pondi^ct Jbis Qpuq- 
trymen from, out of thp^e l?^b^r^pj^l>^ to th?it l^no^r 
ledge, from which, aided by the arts and the pride of 
-a ^elfieh pri^atbQod, 4^ h^ but jtpq sucoiessfully 
.drawn itbem ,m4fi. He J3 stijiving again to teaph 
Ahem tp build Mpon the trme ifoundation, thait auper* 
st^uctuice of Faith in an atoning sacrifice, which, how- 
ever deplorably it ba^ ilegeo/ecated into all that i» 
repudiated by .right rieasoo, te alone worthy xrf ithe 
name of RfiLioiON .; an4 whic^ is nowhere to be 
found in unsullied purity and perfection, save alone 
in the Scriptures of Christianity. Let this picture 
of the ^t^te ,pf fl?t.iy>e feeling, on tl^p siibject>9f jeli- 
gious improven^eait, ]^p ^copjf^^tgd j^ij^h .seqti9j\?fl|s 
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but lately entertained ; and every one must be sa- 
tisfied, how mighty are the steps which have been 
taken, in the work of native regeneration. Facts, 
such as are supported beyond all doubt, by the Re- 
ports of the General Assembly's Committee, which 
have been laid before the Christian public, suc- 
ceeding sentiments such as we are now about to 
quote, as once entertained and cherished by the Hin- 
dus, proclaim, in the strongest manner, the revolu- 
tion, which is going on in British India ; and surely 
warrant the hope now indulged in by the Church 
of Scotland, that the agitation in the Christian 
world at home, which has, under Providence, contri- 
buted to a reform so truly desirable, is destined 
to encounter no relaxation, until those, who yet sit 
in the darkness of superstition are brought into the 
light and the love of the everlasting gospel. 

In the first address of ** The Native Literary So- 
ciety** of Calcutta, to which reference has been so 
amply made, as holding out so much encouragement 
to Christian exertion, will be found the following 
sentiments — calculated undoubtedly to have damped 
a less ardent and discriminating zeal, than had now, 
happily, been brought to the task of Hindu regene- 
ration. 

** We must now call your attention to an important 
subject ; and direct your notice to the manner, in 
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which, for some twenty years, the English Mission- 
aries have treated the natives of Bengal. What 
man of any observation is there, who does not perceive 
its injurious operation on our existing laws, and who 
is uninformed of the lamentable condition of those, 
who, deserting their own faith, have become fiative 
Christians ? The Missionary teachers, imperfectly 
informed of the principles of our Sastras, our deva- 
tas, and our institutes, have translated, as descrip- 
tive of them, detached passages ; they have printed 
pamphlets against us, replete with the most intem- 
perate and abusive terms, and distributed them to 
the world, 

" Further, they have made a practice of travers- 
ing the country, and defying the Brahmins, Pundits, 
and other Hindus, frightened at the very sight of a 
European, to controversial disputation — ^have chal- 
lenged them to discuss religious topics, and the 
merits of their Sastras, in the public road ; and have 
treated them with the greatest opprobrium : they 
have handled the Vedas, Smritis, and other books, 
in a manner never practised by Aurangzeb, Huma- 
yuuy and other Mmselman and Mlechha princes, 
determined as they were to overturn the Hindu 
faith — these they have partially translated, for the 
purpose of reviling such parts as are repugnant to 
their own notions, to the inexpressible disgrace and 
affliction of the natives of this country. 

" Again, for the subversion of our faith and insti- 
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tlitefis, &uA f6i the seduction df th6 Hitldnd into iflictt 
<)iltfas, they have itfetn^kted the Tfest&mfedt into vari- 
bud languages, printed it, abd carrying it about to 
f^irs and f&rriei^^ in fiddii and in Highwayd, distribute 
it gratuitously tb ^11 Whb will recfeive \t. 

« Finally, ihe^ Ha^fe fillured by lh6 bdpw bf pfo- 
ill a fetfr plersbriisi bf Idw caste — persons not kilowih^ 
right from wrbug— to befcoiiife Christians; These 
Unhappy tneb are exhibited abdUt fas their faonvcrt^, 
lb i-evile the Hindu faith aiid bbbk^ ih publib ^lace^ 
%h\ht they iare d^feierted by all their friends drid con- 
nexions, khd at(B pluiiged intd fa depth of mimiji of 
which no one can form a conception who has not 
heard its d^i^criptibn from themselves: 

^' It i;hu§ appears that the Hibdu, who has always 
fcebh ^Ubmis^ive, hiitnble; £ind inoffensive^ is how 
^^^bs^d tb ilU{iroVoked kttacks ; and is injured ih 
hts reputation, arid coni$^queiitly> evto in the meanb 
bf Siibsistence^ by persons who J)rofess lb seek his 
gdod. Ad yet this cirtlelty dud edlumny ha^e beefi 
Iitl;le heeded, arid ^iaircely an effori to repel them 
beeh ^ttletripted : had stich cdtiduct been offered tb 
the Miisselriiaris, they w'otild instantly have combined 
to resent \{ ; £lhd iri like maririer it is now incumbent 
on the o[iulent arid respectable Hindus, who delight 
not ih the abuse of their Shastras and practices, and 
who wish to cherish and presierve them; to considelr 
well these circumstances, ind upbn ftiU deliberation 
to 'diiit'e to publish replies to the chai^d m&de 
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GoVfeYnthent, by whose wisdom m ddUbl 6 f^nsedy 
*^lll be devised." 

The charged, that kt^ b^re etnbddied ag^iinst Ufn 
Ghfisttan Midsidtiary In India, ar& grare ahd one^ 
t-ous ; atid they wer^ urg^d with a eahfiiiess and m-^ 
letonity that seemed io bespeak strdhgly the sinc^tity 
df the faith which Was pldoed in them- Ther^ is, 
indeed, some reason to susp^t, that they dw^d not 
a littt^ Of their coldnring to tbi^ lights in whioh Mis^ 
Sionary labours had b^n f fegaT^ by tbO many pvih 
fessing Obj-istiahs th^itij^eWdiSy wiro^ ^itb^r from an 
hoiiefst be!)^ itn th& dallg^i^i^^ tod wfii<^h thes6 labours 
Wer^ ^posing our IddiM poss^sio^, ot frdni md^ 
tives less e^eUsabk^ were ittilmcal fe^e^ft to fclny attempt 
to spread a kndwfedgfe df thb i^b^p^ a^mong the fea- 
tites. But it m\i^ at the sa^e time^ be conceded^ 
that matiy df the ccrnvferts of whdfli th% Missionaries 
1>da^ed, bad beieri gaibed to ^ pfojfii»^ibnMitbmt un- 
derstanding the et}ide9vci^i Imbibing tfa^ ^pitit^ oi re- 
specting the precepts df Christiafliiy ; tod iib is a fact 
th&t can as littkf bt^ disputed, that bebg a Ohf isiian 
Was freq^tttly afcc6tflited ally thiflg but a f ecomiMen- 
dation in a ndflive seeking efaiployment itL a Gh^i^ 
tian family. It is at the l^atne time td be ke^t in 
view, in ordef that we taay adnle to a eandid opinioti 
on this impdttMt SubjefCt^ and a tibe^al atlowa^nce 
is, nd doUbt^ td be ffiade Under a kMiwledge bf th^ 
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fact, that the temptations on the part of cunning na- 
tives to deceive the zealous and honest Missionary 
were, at that time, many and strong. A profession of 
faith in Christianity too easily afforded to them the 
means of subsistence, and relieved the poverty in 
which they were plunged; and no impartial observer 
can deny, that in not a few instances, the reproach 
of being " rice- Christians" was but too well deserved. 
But while the poverty of the lower classes was, in too 
many instances, the source of many pretended con- 
versions, the facility, with which the same classes may 
at all times be acted on by European agency, gave 
greater appearance of weight to this allegation than 
it deserved, as it induced not a few falsely to repre- 
sent their conversion, as contingent on promises of 
support, which were not made good on the part of the 
Missionaries ; and the writer of these remarks well 
recollects when a considerable body of native con- 
verts carried a complaint on this score to the Bishop 
of Calcutta, under an impression, that he had autho- 
rity to enforce redemption of the pledges, which 
they said had been given them. 

But these charges, to whatever extent they were 
in reality well founded, were not left unnoticed or 
unanswered ; and the Baptist Missionaries, in parti- 
cular, stepped forward in defence of the body to 
which they belonged, in " The Friend of India" — 
a periodical work published at Serampore, and cer- 
tainly displaying, more than any other in India, a 
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knowledge of the native character, and of the statis* 
tics of the country.* According to the Missionaries, 
the instances adduced by the Native Literary So* 
ciety, as proving that conversion to Christianity de- 
teriorated the quality of native morality, formed the 
exception and not the rule ; and the reply was not 
easily repelled. But allowing that these exceptions 
extended to a far greater number, than to admit of 
this defence, it was plain that no legitimate argu* 
ment could be drawn against the use, from the abuse 
of the attempt to instruct them in a knowledge of 
Christianity. The complaint of the Literary Society 
was, that the Missionaries took advantage of the 
ignorance of the lower classes, to obtain a profession 
of faith in the doctrines of Christianity, thus involv- 
ing the confession, that where this ignorance was first 
removed, the consequent conversion could not be 
complained of. But the Missionaries themselves 
did not admit the existence of this ignorance, or of 
this moral deterioration, which a change of faith, 
effected under it, was said to produce : And if their 
defence of their converts at the time, when the intel- 
lectual means, afterwards employed to obtain them, 
had not come into the full operation, that is now 
witnessed, is to be received — and to a great extent 
the candid and impartial will allow that it ought — 
with how much truth and justice may the picture 

• Appendix L.- 
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ffdfifi ** the Frieitd df Indist*' be kpp\{^d ib f !t«§6 
^hdf, iti the ripeness bf d kntrwledgg, ^tbht^tih^ ih^ 
faistoty and philosophy bf tladh, ktid foiibd^d Oh th^ 
cultivatioii 6f thdl" intellectual powerii, are liow pro- 
claiming their belief ifa Christianity. 

" W^ are how Constrained,*' ^ky the MigsiOnai*ies, 
hoWevet i-eluctantly, to notice certain ideas itt thi6 
Expose, which have been too justly supposed to 
savoiir o^ illiberalily ; and which, if We cAnnot cottt- 
inend, we Will endeavour to handle as gently as the 
inierests of truth will permit. Bui Wie nlust first bfe 
permitted to express the regret we feel, that nleti sb 
Ihtelligent should hot have taken the paths, to astJfef- 
tain the state of those, whom they term * Nsitird 
Christians,* before they ventured to pdblish sliSsertionS 
i-espefetihg theth so totally destitute of foundation. 
Thes^ • Native Christians' are wholly dellvet^d Ifrohi 
those evils, of which the Exjiose feO bitt^riy cdttt- 
plains as destroying the mof-als ahd ha^pih^s^ of 
society, 'they live hkppily by theit OWh labour, 
freed fronl all those demands respecting BtahihunS, 
poojas, and pilgrimages of death, which silpefstitit)h 
makes on other Hindus. They already ehjoy thOs^ 
means of improvement which the intelligent iahd 
opulent are now seeking for themselves. They 
have, besides, the Sacred Writings, which these 
seem so unwilling to examine ; but which the * Na- 
tive Christians* study with delight, a variety of pub- 
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licatidili in thfeit bWn latigU&gfe; d V&fi6Vy cohStktidy 
aUgitiferiHng ; dhd th^Jr have EUr&^feati fl-iendS, WitH 
Whbm they can Cori^tantiy cbhVeSrSe; Whoih they 
fedtfe^m, arid iVhd eSfeiini thehi', and delight ih \\^ 
mdvibg their mental difBcuIties, and in ^ssistihg 
thetti td [J^rseVere iti the jJaths of virtue land recti^ 
tude. .if these are * tnifeerable,' the intelligetit, 
leanled^ dnd opulent ih Calciitta, are seeking miserj^ 
in fbrftiittg this New Society, tox they ar6 only seek^ 
irig the fedVanlagefe thesii hkve 'ilr<?ady obtained : 
Atid their mo6t strenuouis efforts f6r many years will 
not put theth iti pbfe^esfeibri of the blintal attiaifa- 
xnerits Alrfeady enjoyed by those whbie misery they 
proffeS6 16 deplore/* 

It fdrttied aiioth^r j^i'omid bf complaint by thte Li- 
terary Society, that the Missioharieis employed the 
liio&t abiMve terms ih s^ieaking *6f the fefinda faith-^ 
terms highly insulting to all that professed their be- 
lief in this faith. It i^, h'o^eVef, well known, that by 
the time thi^ complaitit was brought forward, a very 
cohsi'deVable change had Wc'curVed in the latVgttA^e 
einployed by MissidttArte^, iii Spfeakihg of thiS Hindu 
religion '; a change^ mdtk in confoVniity with thfe spi- 
rit of the gospel of p^ac^ att'd charity, than their fet»4l 
and fervour in supp^ort 6f thfe 6hly Irtfe religion, 
iiad perhaps allowed them ih the ©rsl ih=stahce to em- 
ploy. Nor is it meant to be d'e^hied^ that *^e ai'e to 
ascribe some portion df the mitigaiibh ih missidhary 
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harangues, to the very vigorous measures, which the 
government of the day sometimes took, when the 
Christian teacher had, in their apprehension, trans- 
gressed the limits of safety in his denunciation of 
the Hindu or Mahomedan creeds. But it was no- 
torious to all, who looked around them in India in 
1822, that occurrences, which would have once ex- 
cited a flame among the Hindus, had come to be 
regarded with calmer feelings, if not with more pro- 
found indifierence. In making this remark, we do 
not refer to such events as the melancholy massacre 
at Vellore in 1806, undoubtedly brought about by a 
rumour, industriously propagated and extensively be- 
lieved among the natives, that it was the intention of 
the British authorities to subvert their religion ; and 
that the first step taken was the proposed change in mi- 
litary dress and accoutrements, and the erasure of the 
religious mark of caste from the faces of the Sepoys. 
We have in view occurrences of a less exciting na- 
ture, which took place soon after this more marked 
and striking case of discontent and danger; and arose 
from circumstances more within the sphere, to which 
our present observations are confined. The publi- 
cation of various tracts in the Persian, Hindostanee, 
and Bengalee languages, by the Missionaries at Se- 
rampore, stirred up a flame, at the period referred 
to, among the Hindus and Musselmans, which the 
Government then deemed it imperative upon them 
to allay. In these tracts the vices and errors of the 
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Brahminical and Mahomedan creeds were exposed 
in terms undoubtedly strong in themselves, and cal- 
culated to give high offence, especially to the haughty 
Musselmans ; and such was the ferment occasioned 
by their appearance, and by a belief, that they indi- 
cated an intention on the part of the Christian Go- 
vernment to compel conversion to its creed, that the 
Supreme Government issued counter assurances, 
drawn up in the same languages, and most widely, 
distributed among the natives, under its authority. 
Nor was this all that was deemed necessary. An 
application was made by the British to the Danish 
Government, and on the representation of the Go- 
vernor of Serampore, the Baptist Missionaries de- 
stroyed every copy of the original tracts remaining 
in their hands, most readily acceding, it must be 
added, to the request of the authorities. 

The very sensitive state in which the native popu- 
lation of India was to be found only a few years ago, 
as regards everything connected with their religion, 
was made manifest in another instance well worthy 
of notice. The first intelligence received in India 
in 1813, that an Ecclesiastical Establishment, with 
a Bishop at its head, was about being erected in that 
country, created an excitement among the natives, 
that was altogether unexpected by many, consider- 
ing that the contemplated measure stood uncon- 
nected with Missionary projects. At Bombay, where 
the English language was then more generally known 
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qiiently the WPW»S of ioforqaatioo, fis tq i^bft^ fvajf 
conteipplated, vpre pf paorp p^sy apc;e^ } tjiig g^pitfir 

e?§ffiin^t|oij pt (th^ tjpf? of ^itp^p« befpM bptt 
HpMsps of Pprli§fBefrf, PB Jfrp aepps^y f^n^ e^tpe- 
4jpncy of ^l)^ prppoaed g<?c|p^?^tic^ ]£f tgblw^fflent. 
gave grpiil alarpj ^t t^ Prp^idenpy } ^nd ^i^ 
9p^ V^s «9fflpupicat«'4 fsoH^ Uie ^oag^fitej^ i^ 
t^fi interior, th^ tl^p nat^y«» ha4 ^aHpq tfp t^fi V^efigfe 
rti^t tl^ British Gpyerpnjep^ liai reso^y/jd a^st t/a 
J)ri|)e them to be/50flaf C|}ri^ia^, pnt^ if t?j»t WiH 
ipeffe4^a}j tp forcje tjiepj to a cfe^nge of ^h. Tbg 
si^jpcjt w^ fpund tp 46inan^ thiS 3eripui^ fl^teptio^ 
of ffep wprpffie gpvprpnpeot ; ar^i as it fpr^ijp^e^y 
l^,4ppep^d, the f e^xs of the ij^ves wpre slljayejjl, whea 
the erroneous! he)ief, yilfiich 4;^y bad l^e^ )ed t^ ta^i^e 
up, ffa» ppiflted pfU liy authpfity. 

Tbe prpgress of tiff,? 5 ,? bpttef apqi^^iftl^Bw;? ^ 
t^ spirit ffi Pbri^anity, ,^ the y^pw§ «f Apse vhp 
^jTie nov standing fof wprd as i^ promotprs j ^, 
}t myy bp ^dded, t^e forper vigil^pce of tha gpyprn? 
ffients pf ^ojifa, oyep eypry ipju^ic^pus .^ttewpt ^t 
f5p»versapj?, haye ^ 9;«i>^yrrpd ip ^orHiflg JPi WPSt 
rjepjiarl^ble ^b^pgp ip p^jativ.e sentiipent, Tb§ 
patiyjes pre now cfimince^ /J^t copvprslon, ^s ^g 
k^y§ ftli'^<a4y said, ,i^ |a strjjje (pf intpUpcjt, gff^ r^ 
ije^rc^, and ^rgwnept? pot o^ p?^pe depla^^laio^i $# 
tbp ^pprio^ p^e^jl,^i(G^ apd truth of Oir^^|§pity^ 
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and ^^ 4|9foripi|i(8s ^n^ enroFi^ of tb^ Hkidu fatth. 
Wb^t i§ eprnpion to bpjth 0^(J$ pjF ^b? pqre an4 
print^ltiv^ tvii.^s pf p^tW^} religfi^p, i^ readily acr 
kpowledg^d by tl^ fipnten4i«g ^dvoc^tp^ of e^cbf 
What is pf tbe gTPWlt) pf buflian pridp, ^spity, aa^ 
^pFfuption, i$ ^ th^tt is §p^gb(^ tp be 6ie(; aiSficjbs by 
ibp CbirisitiftP Missionary ; Tv]bile ^11 Jj»at bp aijps tp 
piiMiftut^, fP^jte itgelf pfl tbe ipdppiit^le fpejipgs pf 
Ibp b^WPP bf art, ^9t map h§$ fs^Jlep fropi ft ^ajte 
Bf fmi^we ipBppppf Q ^p4 r^cjtjitHflp J tbftt bp bw 
il^urrp^i by bis m% t'be jpst ypagp^pcp pf pp pf- 
fepded God ; ^i tbfttj ?yit;bPHt «^ s^origce for bip 
pffepfip^ wbicb Jibe jwtlce pf bppvep cap ^accept, 
l^p is peitber pardpp fpf bis itr^nsgrfig^jpns, ppr 
|>^^ce for h|s gpijl:ty bpspw. Now i^ is found, thgj; 
tiie paprp we purify thp Hindtf faith frpw tbe cprrppr 
idpn9 whi^b ha^vp c^ept into \U jthp more cjep^ly are the$e 
/IpptrJP^s ^iscpyered prating ^t it^ fecundation ; and 
wbep tbe Apostle pf Cbr is^iapity is ,fible \q &^y yf\t\i 
pffeiei i^ the :PPW debidpd y;o!tary of Pjrabwa, Ye 
believe in God, be will b9^P pbt^ned a bjgb 
Vantage-ground from which to proclaim to him 
the heart-cheering message of the gospel of Peace, 
Believe also in Christ Jesus, whom he hath sent. 

IfQt it 9lso b(e observed, ip qt^t tbe morp fully 
to a;>preci^ tbe progress already ijp^^de by the 
iGeperal Aa$^niJMy'« .^qbopji and Mis^io^^ that i^ 
WfiiS ppop mad^e ^ cbftrgp »ggmi tbe Chri^ti^n Mi^r 
siofwy, thfit b^ cb^Pgf d tbp Hipd^ it9 ^9^m 
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religious topics, defying the Brahmios and Pundits 
to controversial disputations ; and let it be recol- 
lected, that the very men who urged this complaint 
have shown the greatest readiness to take a part in 
these disputations. It was evident from the begin- 
ning, that the field of literary discussion once fairly 
opened, and the conflicting parties would ultimately 
meet, in honest and honourable controversy, on that 
of Religion itself ; and the experience of a few years 
verified the prediction, when the elite of the inquir- 
ing Hindus met under the roof of Dr Duff, and 
mingled in the mtellectual strife, which has even 
already resulted in extending the spirit of investiga- 
tion among intelligent natives, into matters touch- 
ing the faith of their fathers, and in even bringing 
over converts to a public profession in Christianity. 
These, surely, are cheering and encouraging proofs 
of the progress already made by the Assembly's 
Institution ; and they enable its supporters to say 
to those, who yet doubtingly demand a proof of 
their Christian philanthropy — 

Si monumentum requiris, 
Circumspice. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the very manner 
in which the Missionaries of those days met the 
charge of addressing the natives on the subjects of 
religion, in the streets and bazaars, goes far to 
establish our position. We have their testimony — 
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sind no class of men knew the nettiyes bettep^^— that 
** to assemble in buildings for the sake of moral 
instruction, was a custom too novel and foreign to 
their habits^ to be practised by the Hindus, even 
when houses were erected for that pwrpose.*' Now 
we know, that they assemble in crowds under the 
Christian roof, to listen to the lectures of the teach- 
ers, whom the Church of Scotland has sent among 
th^m. Already has the demand fei' this species of 
intellectual recreation required a more convenient 
srtiage for its display, than has hitherto been pos<^ 
sessed ; and it is found, that the desire among the 
natives^ to hear what "these babWert will say,'^ 
who declare unto them Thb Unknown' God, whom 
they ignorantly worship, can only b^ gratified by 
enlarging the dimensions of the Christian School- 
room, and Mission^house. It is a careful and candid 
regard to these, among many other occurrences, 
that warrants the liope, which the Christian world 
of Scotland is now indulging, that tvhen the native 
preacher shall at length ascend the Christian pulpit 
in India, to instruct his counttymen in the doctrines 
of the Cross, the temple of the Living God will be 
crowd)ed by native listeners to the " tidings of great 

joy." 

In alluding to Ihese truly gratifying changes, 
which' have taken place in naitive feelings and sen- 
timents, on the subject of conveying to them reli- 
gidos instruction^ it is due i& those, who long la- 

G 
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boured in the field under less encouraging circum- 
stances, to acknowledge, — ^whatever opinion may be 
held, as to the expediency of some of the means em- 
ployed by them, — that to their labours, and especially 
to those of the Serampore Baptist Brethren, the 
cause of Christianity in India is deeply indebted. 
While these pious and excellent men urged their 
ministrations among the ignorant and uninstructed 
at the ghaut and in the bazaar — ^knowing well what 
was their duty, but not knowing where the blessing 
of the Most High might alight — ^they did not over- 
look the temperate and judicious controversy with 
the more intelligent natives, who were too proud to 
listen to their way-side sermons ; and every candid 
inquirer will admit, that they paved the way towards 
the more honourable position, in which their oppon- 
ents of the Native Literary Society were at length 
found ; and which those, who came afterwards into 
the field, are now turning to so good account. Let 
it not, therefore, be forgotten, that before the As- 
sembly's Institution stepped into the field, it was in 
some measure prepared for the good seed, that is 
now being sown, by the labours of the worthy men, 
who had gone before. The Serampore Mission- 
aries may honestly exult in the reflection, that they 
were the first, if they have not proved the most suc- 
cessful, in compelling the advocates of the vulgar 
superstition, when they stepped forward as the in- 
structors of their countrymen in profane literature 
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and knowledge, to occupy a ground, as regards the 
far more important object of moral and religious 
improvement, on which nothing but ultimate de- 
feat, at tlie hands of the judicious Christian Mis- 
sionary, can await them. 

This branch of the subject would, however, be left 
incomplete, if notice were not taken of yet another 
charge, at one time brought against the Christian 
Missionary, by the most acute and intelligent of the 
Hindu body ; and of yet another change in native 
feeling and sentiment, which proclaiming the suc- 
cess of past exertions, ought to stimulate to still 
greater doings, in so good and encouraging a cause. 
It was urged against the Missionaries, that they 
^^ translated the New Testament into various lan- 
guages, printed it, and carried it about to fairs and 
ferries, in fields and highways, distributing it gra- 
tuitously to all who would receive it." Was ever 
charge more honourable laid at the Christian's door? 
But while the Missionary might have gloried, in that 
he had been found worthy to incur these imputa- 
tions, he did not the less urge his defence against 
them ; but it was in a shape that utterly condemned 
his opponents, and put them to shame and silence. 

«* How is it," ask the Missionaries, " that the 
translating and circulating of the Testament should 
be such an object of dread to the authors of this 
Expose? Are the translating and circulating of the 
writings, esteemed sacred by the Hindus, an object 
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of equail dread to the Missionaries? While Uiisr 
prodbattns, in Che loudest manner, the ideas they really 
have of their own Shastras, and of the Holy Scrip* 
tiires, still is it not unworthy of intelligefit men, 
earnestly seeking • pure wisdom/ thus to shun the 
Sacred Scriptures? and still more so, to prevent 
their being examined by their countryiDen at large ? 
UsM^ the Missionaries, while giving the people a 
translation dF the Holy Smptures, attempted to pre- 
vent the circQlation of the writings, deemed sacred 
by die Hindus ? Have they not giv^m them what 
they could even of those ? And if as full and faitb- 
ful a translation of them, a6 ^ the New Testament, 
be not m the hands of the commcHi people, with 
whom dtQjes the feult rest ? Is it not with the iiM;el- 
ligent authors of the Expos6, who hare suffered 
twenty years to elapse, without givmg a faithful and 
perspieuotts translation of them to their oountrymett 
\tk one language, and liaiaJt their own, while lliey 
oomplain that the Missionaries hiave translated the 
Testament into several languages ? Let reason it*- 
self say, whether this does not prove, either that 
thege leairned men have little regard fcir the honour 
of their religion, and their devabts, or that they 
think such translation would not be for the honour 
of either/* 

It must, indeed, ocoor to every one, who has turned 
his attention to Christian progress in India, how 
little is noW'^'-days heard of thoae translating labouts^ 
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which once fbrmed so fertile a theme of praise^ 
wonder, and incredulity. The fact is undoubtedly 
striking ; the more especially, as in the system of 
Christian instruction of the natrres now pursued, 
the translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongue has not found a very prominent place; and 
considering our better acquaintance with the sub-» 
ject, the inference is fair and legitimate that, as a 
means of instruction, it does not yet deserve it. Un^ 
doubtedly much greater stress waa laid upon this 
means at the commencement of Missionary labours, 
than it was entitled to, under alt the disadvantages^ 
at lenst, with which its employment was acoom- 
panied. When learned men were told of the silc*^ 
cess of such distinguished scholars, as Mr MAWim 
and Mr Thomason, presenting the world with a 
translation into a single generally cultivated tongue 
of Asia, belief was easily e:(tended to the fact ; and 
the fullest confidence was placed in the fruits of their 
labours as faithful, correct, and intelligible. When 
the world beard of the three excellent and pious men,. 
who then formed the Baptist Misi^on at Serampore^ 
translating the greater part of the Scripitures mto 
no fewer than twentyH3even languages of India, a 
degree of astonishment not easily expressed was 
excited; and although this wonder was no doubt 
softened down, as it was recollected, that what were 
called " languages," were frequently only different 
dialects of the same tongue, stiH there was ample 
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room left for surprise, if not for incredulity. When 
in progress of time the mode of obtaining these 
translations became better known, and it was found, 
that by means of as many intervening Pundits, 
between the Missionaries and the real translators, 
versions into ten, twelve, or more languages, might 
be conducted at one and the same time, admiration 
of the indefatigable diligence, and almost miraculous 
talents of the Missionaries themselves, was somewhat 
mitigated ; but reliance on the translations produced 
was not proportionally increased. The correctness 
and intelligibility of these versions were, therefore, 
seen impugned by Oriental scholars, without much 
astonishment ; and several of them, which were sub- 
jected, through the press, to this critical examina- 
tion, and did not come altogether unscathed from 
out of it, gave no slight or slender shock to the faith, 
which all of them had been finding.* Immense sums 
were, however, expended at that time in putting 
these translations into circulation, in the full belief, 
that they were worthy of the sacred cause, which they 
were intended to promote ; and the zeal of the Bible 
Societies in this work was indefatigable. 

It is now very generally admitted, that the more 
rational mode of proceeding in this department, is 
to render such Institutions, as that of the General 
Assembly, subservient to the rearing up of natives 

* Appendix M. 
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in such a knowledge of the English language, as 
may in due time qualify them to undertake the most 
important and arduous work of translating our 
Scriptures into the native tongues— a work, which 
obviously requisite as it is to the object in view by 
all our labours, will not, it is hoped, be undertaken, 
until properly qualified instruments are prepared ; 
such instruments as may afford every reasonable 
guarantee, that the fruits will reflect aright the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible. 

But although translations of the Christian Scrip- 
tures into the languages of India, engage less of 
the attention of the Missionary than they once did, 
let it be recollected that these Scriptures in the 
English garb are now read, as common and every- 
day text-books at the very schools, that are patron- 
ized by the members of the Native Literary Society ; 
and the gratifying change of sentiment, for which 
we are contending, will not be doubted. Nor is 
this all. The writer of these remarks can take up- 
on him to state, from personal acquaintance with the 
fact, that even under the native roof, although the 
father still profess an adherence to the vulgar faith, 
the Bible is read by the children ; and it need not 
be added, that at the annual public examinations of 
the Assembly's School, where crowds of the most 
intelligent natives attend, a very great part of the 
exercises consists, in displaying the knowledge, which 
the pupils have acquired in Scripture History, and j 
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even in the Evidences of Christianity. Can a mone 
GonvinciDg or gratifying proof be desired, that now* 
a«days, even within the brief space of twelve or 6t^ 
teen years^ an attempt to complain of the Christian 
advocate making known the contents of that volume* 
in which his faith is found, to those who profess to 
be seeking the truths would be at once scouted to 
scorn, by the rising generation of enlightened Hin* 
dus, if not even by their more narrows-minded and 
bigoted fathers ? 

Wheal we find the translation of a single gospel, 
into a single language, in the hands of such a man 
OS Dr Wilson of Bombay, we have confidence in its 
correctness ; and when that translation is into the 
Guzurathi or the Marathi, with which this distin- 
guished scholar has given so many proofs of his in- 
timate acquaintance* we must hail its appearance 
with the highest delight ; and look forward to such 
a version of the Christian Scriptures proving emi- 
nently successful, in diffusing a knowledge of the 
gospel. But in the absence of such translations of 
the sacred writings into the native languages, as we 
can desire to see in circulation, it is truly consolatory 
to reflect on the progress, which so many of the 
rising generation of natives are now making in the 
English language ; a medium through which they 
may become acquainted with gospel-truth, perhaps 
more easily, and more correctly, than through that 
of any versions, with which the most erudite foreigner 
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oQuld present tbetn in their own languages. It ia 
through the instrumentality of the English alone, 
that the rudiments of that profane knowledge, which 
we are now bestowing upon them, can be conveyed. 
Until they reach this language, the door is still shut 
against the instruction we would convey ; but once 
educated in a thorough comprehension and use of 
the English tongue, and they can proceed for their 
attainments in Bible^knowledge^ to the same pure 
and correct fountain, from wbidi their teachers 
themselves are drawing k« Nor this alone : Such a 
thorough knowledge of English once attained, and 
we may look with the greatest confidence to a chan* 
nel, by which ultimately to make known the truths 
of Chnstiaiiiity to the great body of the native po- 
pulation^ in all the purity and intdiligibility, which we 
can desire. Regarding the subject in this more so^ 
ber and chastened view, and willing to wait till still 
greater success has attended our educational efforts, 
we may anticipate the day, when a considerable por<« 
tion of the labours within the walls of the Assem* 
bly's College, shall be devoted to the work of trans- 
lating the Scriptures into the native tongues ; and 
then we may indulge the hope, that the fruit of those 
labours will be found worthy, to take their place by 
the side of our own admitted version of the Sacred 
Text'book. 

It is not intended to maintain, by what now has 
been advanced, that while the more intelligent Hindus 
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have thus been brought, to acknowledge the fairness^ 
of having the Christian Scriptures made known to 
their countrymen by those, who urge them on them 
as the only worthy, and rational rule of faith and prac* 
tice, they have themselves relinquished all respect and 
belief in their own Shastras. They have indeed been 
compelled to admit, as we have seen, the ignorance 
and moral degeneracy, which have grown up among 
their countrymen ; for we have noticed already, that 
the avowed object, which they have in view, is to re- 
move this reproach ; but they contend, that this state 
has arisen not in consequence^ but in spite of their 
holy books. The Christian Missionary does not in- 
clude in one sweeping sentence of condemnation all 
that is taught in the Hindu Shastras ; but here he 
meets their advocate, offering to prove, that the state of 
moral and religious degradation, in which the Hindu 
is now plunged, is the natural and necessary effect of 
a belief in the perverted doctrines, and mischievous 
errors, which these Shastras inculcate ; and here, for- 
tunately, where perhaps least of all it might be ex- 
pected, the contending parties are finding themselves 
in the open field of friendly controversy* The na- 
tive Literati see, that they have no honourable al- 
ternative, but to meet the Christian Missionary on 
the ground he offers to make good, that the rejec- 
tion of the Hindu Shastras — the reception of the 
Christian Scriptures, by their countrymen, can alone 
restore the native character and condition to what 
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both parties profess themselves desirous, that it should 
be elevated ; or restore any thing like an equality in 
knowledge and civilization, between the tribes of 
the Eastern and the Western worlds. Had no ad- 
vance beyond this been made, under the system of 
Native Education now pursuing, much undoubt- 
edly had even already been achieved. The very 
stronghold, in which we thought superstition had 
most firmly intrenched the natives of India against 
our advances, has been stormed. We have obtained 
a peaceable and welcome lodgment within the for- 
tress itself; and where least of all the apostle of 
Christianity and the votary of Brahma could have 
been expected to coalesce, they are at least regard- 
ing each other with anything but feelings of bitter- 
ness and animosity. 

But not only were the gentlemen of the Native 
Literary Society once so bigoted in matters of re- 
ligion, as to complain of the Christian Missionary, 
attempting to enlighten their countrymen in a better 
faith ; but they even seriously proposed, to call upon 
the government itself, to 'interfere for their protec- 
tion, against such attempts I In what position do the 
same parties now appear ? They have been among 
the foremost to hail with pleasure the removing of 
those fetters from " free discussion" on all subjects, 
by the local authorities in India, of which many 
Englishmen in that country have doubted the good 
policy. They rank among the warmest advocates 
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for the cultivation of the English language* aa the 
most powerful weapon of controversyi whether in 
attack or defence of existing errors ; and so far from 
shunning debate on matters of religious betief itself, 
they are not seldom the foremost, to throw down the 
gauntlet to their Christian opponents* 

But it is not, in overcoming their opposition to 
fair and candid discussion in matters of faith, that 
the rising race of intelligent Hindus are alone disr 
tinguishing themselves. While the governments of 
India, in pursuance pf a more enlightened and libe- 
ral policy, are throwing open to their native subjects^ 
offices and employments, formerly shut against them, 
the natives, themiselves are casting off prejudices, 
which, had they been still retained, would have ren* 
dered this policy of little effect. It may be heard with 
some astonishment--^perhap8 with some incredulity 
by many readers on this side of the Gape of Good 
Hope, — ^that the determination of the Indian autho^ 
rities, to educate and appoint a better qualified race 
of native doctors, than have hitherto been attached 
to their army, has been met by hundreds of native 
pupils, crowding to the new Medical College at Cal* 
cutta, and in the course of their studies, handling 
the bones of the human skeleton — by this time, it 
may no doubt be added — tracing the course of the 
veins and arteries with the dissecting knife, as fear- 
lessly as any student in the University of Edinburgh. 
The measures of government, in holding out the 
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substantial rewards of * salary and allowances' to a 
proficiency in English literature and science, are 
giving a stimulus, the nwst powerful, to Native 
Education ; and its friends and promoters have at 
length the prospect of seeing removed one of the 
greatest objections, against which they have hitherto 
had to contend— .that after they had given to a na- 
tive youth the best instruction, which our schools 
can afford, their scholar fell, of necessity, back upon 
his original ignorance, both from the want of oppor- 
tunity to apply the knowledge he had obtained, and 
from his being obliged to turn his thoughts to the 
earning of a subsistence, in a channel where this 
knowledge could be of no service or value to him. 
The force of this objection was felt by the founders 
of the General Assembly's Institution from the very 
beginning ; but their hopes rested on what the pro- 
gress of experience is more and more confirming — 
that if Great Britain is to retain her dominion in India, 
it must be through the instrumentality of natives in 
every department of the State ; and they felt, that 
they were falling into no serious error, in anticipating 
a little, as they did, the conviction of this truth, 
which is now so prevalent, and happily becoming so 
oper^ive. 

It would betray a very narrow idea of the field to 
be cultivated in British India, and of the great ob- 
jects aimed at by the Church of Scotland, on enter- 
ing u{K>Q this field) to confine our view to the insti« 
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tutions at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, as mere 
elementary schools for the education of youth. It 
might even be problematical how far, without a re- 
ference to the more liberal and enlightened policy 
now pursuing by the Indian governments, as regards 
their native subjects^ the bestowing upon the rising 
generation such an education, as could only make 
them more sensible of their poverty, and degradation 
in the scale of society, might be accounted a boon, for 
which we should deserve their gratitude. But look- 
ing to education, as opening to them prospects the 
most encouraging, under the policy now entering 
upon ; and as directing their ambition to places of 
trust and emolument in the public service, from which 
they were formerly excluded, we are well entitled to 
be called their truest benefactors : — ^while a regard 
to the immensity of the field before us, compared 
with the paucity of European instruments we can bring 
to its cultivation, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, teaches us, that in merely confining our- 
selves to the elementary education of youth, who 
shall go forth directly from our seminaries, to fill, if 
qualified, the situations now opening to them, we can 
effect, comparatively speaking, little or nothing. But, 
on the other hand, looking at our institutions at the 
several Presidencies, as we have always done, as great 
Normal Schools for the preparation of the School- 
master himself, our means are obviously adequate to 
an extent of good not easily calculated. The system. 
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pursued at the Assembly's institution, employs the 
most acute and farthest advanced of the native pu- 
pils, as monitors or teachers of others, under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Missionaries ; and 
thus lays the foundation of a Normal School, in 
carrying on the daily operations of the ordinary and 
elementary. But it is obvious, that the great object 
"we have in view will not be attained, until, by some 
efficient means or another, we establish classes, dis- 
tinctly devoted to the task of rearing up those, who 
are to be the future teachers of their countrymen ; 
and instructing them in what may be termed the mo- 
rale of the Schoolmaster's craft. To enable us to 
do this, the prospect of ultimate employment in their 
profession must be both sufficiently near and certain ; 
and, looking alike to the general poverty of the na- 
tives, and their natural unwillingness to move of them- 
selves, it seems obvious, that this great end must re- 
main unattainable, so long as the government of India 
does not step forward to aid it, by the organization of 
a National Education. Such Institutions as that 
^f the General Assembly, founded on the Voluntary 
principle, ought, as we have already seen, to excite 
powerfully to the adoption of the state-endowment sys- 
tein ; that between them, this great work may be fully 
and efficiently carried out. The Government of India 
have, indeed, as we have seen, dealt out their protection 
to the cause of Native Education, but it has hither- 
to been in driblets ; and the institutions, best deserv- 
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ing of their countenance, have not yet been favoured 
with their assistance — ^we mean those, which, like tbaC 
of the General Assembly, rest upon a religious foun- 
dation. Application has indeed repeatedly been made, 
but hitherto without success, to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of India, to obtain assistance from the treasury, 
in educating the class of Schoolmasters, which the in* 
stitution is so obviously well adapted to furnish ; and 
we can make some allowance for the caution in regard 
to these applications, which has hitherto distinguished 
its policy. But the period has now arrived, when such 
a boon may be awsirded, without any apprehen^ou 
of giving offence to native prejudices ; while its ne- 
cessity, if other measures, having in view native 
amelioration, are to be effectual, must be manifest 
to every one in the smallest degree acquainted with 
the state of our eastern dominions. 

In recommending a system of National Educa- 
tion on a scale commensurate with the extent of the 
field, and the magnitude of the object, andfounded on 
what has already been done, and is doing, at such 
Institutions as those of the General Assembly, the 
writer of these remarks feels assured, that he is 
advocating a measure, of all others, the mo3t power- 
fully calculated to promote the prosperity, bolto civil 
and religious, of our Eastern empire. Nor can he 
perceive, under the circumstances of our Indian rule, 
and the well known system of district and village orga- 
nization, which already prevails over the greater part 
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of our territories, any great difficulties could present 
themselves to its execution. The greater number 
of the most inefficient schools, that are now to be 
found over India, — every village, indeed, possessing 
one, — are maintained by small fees or gifts to the 
Schoolmaster ;* and there can scarcely be a doubt, 
that a small endowment from the Treasury, added 
to this means of subsistence, would place the Na- 
tional Schoolmaster in all the comforts and indepen- 
dence desirable ; while, perhaps, in many localities, 
means might be found, under a proper system, for 
supplying the deficiency of others, less fortunately 
situated. Whether such a measure could be most 
efficiently worked out, as already suggested, by a 
Minister of Public Instruction, a Secretary in the 
Educational Department, or a Board of General 
Instruction, are points on which it is unnecessary to 
enter. But until the Government of India step for- 
ward in some such manner, as is now suggested, the 
exertions making by such Institutions, as that of the 
General Assembly, must be comparatively power- 
less ; while, regarded in connection with a national 
support to the Schoolmasters, whom they may send 
forth, armed at every point, they promise the most 
gratifying amount of benefit to the natives of India. 

* Appendix N. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FORMER PROGRESS OF THE HINDUS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
LITERATURE REVIEWED; AND CONSIDERED AS AN 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO NATIVE EDUCATION. 

Character and Condition of the Native Population— -India under 
her Christian conquerors — Alleged sufferings from these — 
Errors entertuned on the subject — Former Progress of the 
Hindus in civilization — Injustice done to them by the late Mr 
Mill — Light thrown on the subject by Colebrook, Wilkins, 
V^ilson, &c«-— Attainments in Philosophy and Literature—^ 
Sanscrit Language — Theory of Dugald Stewart and Professor 
Dunbar — Examined and refnted*-*Logic— Mythology — Sur* 
gery — Poetry — Hindu Fiction* 



The circumstances, to which attention has now been 
directed, as manifesting a progressive improvement 
under the means employed by the General Assem- 
bly's Institution, have regarded that Institution, as 
more immediately operating on the better and more 
enlightened classes of the native population of India. 
So far the instrument, employed by the Church of 
Scotland, has come into contact with its objects, 
without any previous elementary education, bestowed 
through the same channel. This education had, to 
a great extent, been furnished to its hand, before it 
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appeared in the field ; and advantage was wisely 
and promptly taken of so very favourable a state of 
matters. But, in considering the amount of duty, 
properly before the School and Mission, the charac- 
ter and condition of the great body of the Hindus 
form a most obvious and important element ; and the 
inquiry is most interesting, what prospect do these 
hold out of ultimate success to the undertaking ?. Is 
it such as to encourage the Church of Scotland to 
persevere in, and increase her exertions ? 

A verv erroneous estimate will be formed of the 
Hindus, if it is expected, that they will be found 
flocking around our Missionaries^ as the savages of 
the South Sea Islands look up to the pious men, who 
are now labouring among them. We are not to ex- 
pect in India that prostration of the taught at the 
feet of the teacher, which, in the case of bringing 
the more barbarous part of mankind to a knowledge 
of Christianity, seems so natural, and so necessary a 
preliminary. The Hindus will not recognise so vast 
a gulf between their instructors and themselves, as 
appears to the less cultivated and civilized tribes of 
the earth ; and out of which feeling of inferiority, if 
not carefully guarded against, might again grow up 
the rankest weeds of superstition. Their estima- 
tion of our title to their attention will be measured, 
in a great degree, by the impression we make,, in 
the first instance, upon the better and more ini^i* 
gent classes among themselves. Not, indeed, that 
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the natives of India are generally destitute 6f acute-* 
nes9 and obsenration, or deficient in a certain de* 
gree of intellectual cultivation. They are very far 
from being the utterly ignorant masses, that many 
are apt to imagine; and although their mental 
powers have been grossly misdirected by supersti- 
tion, they are naturally of an inquisitive, and even 
metaphysical turn of mind ; qualifying them, under 
happier circumstances than those, in which they are 
now placed, to think and act for themselves. Yet, it 
is not the less owing to the circumstance of the Ge- 
neral Assembly's Institution having made so happy 
a lodgment in the good opinion of the better classes, 
that the middle and lower ranks so readily allow 
their children to be educated within its walls. This 
peculiar feature in the Hindu diaracter must ha^e 
forced itself on the notice of every man, who has 
had an opportunity of studying this singular people. 
But there are other traits, highly deserving the at* 
tention of those, who have embarked in their morftl 
and religious amelioration ; and there are circum- 
stances in their condition, too apt to be overlooked 
by the careless observer, but far too important to be 
lost sight of, in an inquiry like that in which we are 
engaged. 

It is, with many,, a hackneyed theme of declama- 
tion, how much India has suffered at the hands of its 
Christian conquerors ; and no pains have been spared 
by some, to depict her miseries under the British 
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rule. The pictures, which the artists of this school 
present to us, owe very much of their effed; to the 
distance, at which they are placed before the spec- 
tator ; and, moreover, they assume an identification, 
which does not exist, between the people of India, 
and the chiefs, whose power we have supplanted, 
and whose thrones we have overturned ; but for 
whose tyranny and oppression, the people themselves 
acknowledge, with grateful hearts, that their Chris- 
tian rulers have substituted a juster and a milder 
sway. The truth is, that while our philanthropists 
are weeping over the calamities, which have over- 
taken India, since she acknowledged the sceptre of 
a Merchant-king, and, tracing to this usurpation 
every evil that overtakes her, and even every 
famine that devastates her provinces, the natives 
themselves express their astonishment at the revo- 
lution, which a few years have introduced among 
them. A revolution, effected by means so appar- 
ently slender, and disproportioned to the end, has 
no parallel in history : a change, embracing so 
many millions of the human race, and from which, 
in point of fact, has resulted so complete a substitu- 
tion of comfort and safety, for wretchedness and 
danger, is equally unknown ; and can only be 
ascribed, by the properly constituted mind, to that 
Providence, which, for its own wise and inscrutable 
purposes, directs the destinies of nations ; and 
which, we are bound to believe, must have the high- 
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est blessings in store for a people, for whose good 
it has always so miraculously interposed. 

It is not meant by this to assert, that in her at- 
tempts to consolidate her Indian empire, England 
has not fallen into many grievous errors in govern- 
ment, from which her native subjects have suffered ; 
errors, arising from first misapprehending the laws 
and customs, which were found prevailing among 
them ; and then forcibly bending these to a confor- 
mity with the principles of her own jurisprudence. 
Let it, therefore, be remembered, in how many in- 
stances these very errors have resulted from the 
most honest desire to promote the welfare of our 
Asiatic dominions ; and that they stand associated 
with names the most deservedly at the head of 
India's benefactors ; and a more correct judgment 
may be reached on the merits of England's govern- 
ment in the East. 

Let it also be recollected, that, on taking pos- 
session of the country, we found a vicious system of 
administration prevailing, wherever the Mahomedan 
arms had been successful ; yet, vicious as it was, too 
firmly rooted to allow of its being overthrown, had 
there even been wisdom or good policy in the attempt, 
before another and a better was substituted in its 
place. To reach this other may be accounted an 
easy task by those, who look not beyond the surface 
of the subject. The attempt has often engaged the 
.attention of the profoundest statesmen ; and the 
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means yet remain a desideratum^ to be discovered 
and applied to the extent, which Britbh benevolence 
and Christian philanthropy demand. The venerable 
CoRNWALLis sought it in the Permanent Settlement^ 
which he introduced in 1792 ; and the difficulty of 
the task, in which he engaged, may be appreciated^ 
in some measure, from the diverse opinions with which 
this most sweeping and extensive measure has been 
regarded. Yet so satisfied was the administration of 
that day of at once the justice, the necessity, and the 
invaluable advantages, to be reaped from this settle- 
ment of the revenue, that, in order to secure its bene- 
fits beyond all risk, it was placed under guarantees, 
which in good faith prevent a remedy being effectually 
applied to the evils, that have arisen out of it ; and 
which have since manifested themselves so abundant- 
ly in the aggrandisement of the Zemindar, and the 
impoverishment of the Ryot, left unprotected to his 
exactions. Yet was this error, as it is no\x so generally 
accounted, of substituting the ministerial officer for 
collecting the land-rent due to the prince, as the real 
feudal proprietor of the soil, hailed as a return to 
the system, under which India had flourished in former 
days, before the Mahomedan corruption had utterly 
unhinged and overthrown it. While, therefore, it 
may be fully admitted, that a better acquaintance 
with the ancient institutions of the country, and a 
more calm and impartial survey of the effects to be 
produced by a Permanent Settlement of the revenue. 
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might have prevented the adoption of this policy^ it 
does not follow, that the state in which Lord Corn* 
wallis found the revenue, did not justify the mea'* 
sure he introduced; nor is it to be inforred, that its 
adoption did not remedy and r^nove the most in* 
tolerable evils ; while, at the same time, it is justly 
chargeable as the source of others, unknown before 
its establishment, and traceable, not to the generai 
depravity of the native character, or to the oppres- 
sive domination of their British masters, but to the 
difficulties, and consequent imperfection and errors, 
of our administrative policy. 

It has been, again, the aim of some of our modem 
political economists, to relieve the poverty, that has 
hitherto prevailed in India, by furnishing the na- 
tives with the cheaply manufactured fabrics of the 
mother country ; and the free tradej whidi is in- 
tended to enrich them, is complained of as throwing 
thousands of the industrious weavers of Hindustan 
out of employment ; and consigning them and their 
families to ruin and starvation I It were well, if we 
could become convinced, that it is not the fixing of 
the land-rent at a permanent standard ; or the 
bringing down the amount of revenue, required to 
uphold the fabric of government ; or the encour- 
aging local industry, either by facilities to, or draw- 
backs upon, the importation of foreign articles; 
that are to work the regeneration of British India. 
It is not by converting the mud-built hut of the 
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trader-^tbe proof, we are told, of his poverty and 
wretchedness I^nto the substantial stone-built tene- 
ment, which the climiU;e requires not to protect him 
from its rigour. It is not by enabling the half-clad, 
and consequently, as is argued, the wretched and 
miserable native! to deck himself out in attire, 
which would only be an irksome and unwieldy re- 
straint upon the movement of his limbs, that India's 
evils are to be remedied. But fortunately so far, 
the root of these evils lies where we may apply a 
remedy. It is to be found in sxi ignorance, which, 
by a judicious system of Education, we may re- 
move :*~It is to be traced to the prevalence of a de- 
grading superstition, which the light of Christian- 
ity must inevitably dissipate ; and it becomes us 
less to bewail over the evils that still exist, and to 
trace them to the errors of our political rule, than 
to strive, to remedy and remove them by the only 
means, which, so far as we are to be the happy in- 
struments of regeneration, can ever reach the sources 
from which they flow. In proportion as we direct 
our energies, to raise the moral and religious con- 
dition of our native inhabitants, the assimilation be- 
tween the conquerors and the coTiquered will be- 
come more complete. The world will cease to won- 
der, as it now does, that forty or fifty thousand fo- 
reigners, who have obtained supreme command over 
the millions of Hindustan, should be able to retain 
them in allegiance to a far distant crown : Those 
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occasional beavings in the mighty mass, which 
have hitherto disturbed our dream of dominion, 
will subside into tranquillity, and leave nothing 
behind but a willing submission to a power, so 
truly consulting their welfare : Those threatenings 
of the storm from without, which, along so extensive 
a frontier, may be expected occasionally to arise, 
will be viewed with little terror, under the con- 
viction we shall then feel, that when we do move to 
chastise the insolence, that would violate our ter- 
ritories, we leave behind us a population, more 
ready to pray for our success, than to take advantage 
of our absence ; and prepared to defend the rich le- 
gacy we shall have bequeathed to them, should their 
barbarous and ambitious neighbours strive to strip 
them of it ; or should we ourselves fall in its defence. 
It is a fatherly government, really interested in its 
prosperity, political, social, and religious, that India 
demands ; and that government, we trust, we may 
venture to say, India has obtained in the Christian 
power, that now watches over its destinies. The very 
fact, which has excited the wonder and envy of our 
enemies and rivals in Europe, that, with a mere hand- 
ful of troops, we should retain so many tribes, and 
some of them so eminently warlike, in quiet submis- 
sion to our dominion, bespeaks the general wisdom 
and good government of this power ; and solves the 
problem of India's debt to England, in a manner 
the most honourable to the latter. 
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But whatever may be the judgment, to which we 
come, when the measures of the early rulers of Brl- 
tish India are submitted to us, it is surely a sub- 
ject of honest national pride, that the Englishman, 
who now bends his steps to that country, may wit- 
ness, with high delight and satisfaction, the exertions 
of its Christian governors to alleviate the ills, under 
which its native population still labour ; and it is at 
least gratifying to know, that these exertions are 
better appreciated by the people of India themselves, 
than by many in England, who have stepped forward 
as the reformers of our Eastern empire. 

But, confining *our remarks to the subject more 
immediately before us, it is well known, that the na- 
tives of India receive all our endeavours to instruct 
and educate them with the most grateful hearts ; and 
it will surprise us the less, that such should be their 
feeling, when it is kept in view, that they know, as 
well as we do, that when the standard of the moral 
and Social condition of the multitude, is raised to the 
height, to which we point their ambition ; when the 
apprehension of the rights, which belong to the many 
in the political state, that is justly balanced, bears 
among them any thing like a proportion to their 
physical strength and numbers ; the strangers, that 
now govern and instruct them, must submit to de- 
volve the task upon themselves. They have no fears, 
therefore, that the Education, which we are giving 
them, is intended to bind them the more irrevocably 
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to the cbariot-wheels of our own political monopoly ; 
and they observe this education, in the case of this 
General Assembly's School and Mission, tempered 
and guided by a judgment and discretioDi as regards 
their religious prejudices, which they are well able 
to understand ; which, they know, involve no sur* 
render of Christian principle upon our part ; or any 
admission by us, that the Faith of Brahma and of 
GHBfST stand upon an equal footing. It is in fact 
tiieir firm persuasion, now at length so h^pily 
reached, in the sincerity of the Christian's belief in 
the worth and superiority of his own religion, not 
less than their reliance on that charity, which he 
teaches them to be its great and glorious character- 
istic, that encourages the natives to receive at our 
hands the elementary education for their children, 
which we now offer them. On this important point 
the testimony of the late Dr Middleton, the first 
Bishop of Calcutta, may be appealed to. 

<< Unquestionably," says that distinguished pre- 
late, ^^ within a very few years, a change has taken 
place in the sentiments of the people around us. It 
was once hardly known, even by the better informed 
among them, that we possessed any system of religious 
belief, or indeed that there were any considerable 
modes of faith existing among men, except the two, 
which divide, though unequally, the population of 
Hindoostan. They viewed their conquerors, as men 
of enterprise and talent and bravery, skilled in the 
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arts of war and government, and, if just and equity 
able in their administration* owing these virtues to 
something national or constitutional, or even to self* 
int(»*e8t, rather than to the fear of God. Of our 
views upon subjects connected with religion, little 
could be known : though we did not practise idol- 
atry, we were not in general very forward to con- 
demn it: policy and interest, not even yet perhaps 
so effectually diaelaimedl as might be widsed, seemed 
rather to recommend, that it should be numbered 
among harmless prejudices, and treated with respect : 
and any intercourse with the natives, tending directly 
to religious discussions, and aiming at their con* 
viction, was probably extremely rare. It eaimot 
be necessary to insist at much length, upon the 
contrast, exhibited in the present state of things. 
Curiosity is awakebed to asceftain what opinions 
we really hold upon the most momentous of all 
questions; and the inquisitive have learnt, that 
we have a religion* which we tiot only believe to 
be true, but to be the only truth : they perceive that 
we are even anxious to impart it to them, considering 
thetn lost in darkness and delusion : and that we 
are forward to show the reasons and grounds of 
our faith." 

The Missionary of the Church of Scotland is 
distinguished for the undeviating steadiness, with 
which he pursues his object,^ — ^that of raising the 
children of superstition to an equality, in purity of 
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faith and practice, with their Christian instructors. 
The political and legislative reformers may seek to 
achieve the equality at which they aim, by bringing 
down the conquerors to the level of the conquered^ 
in civil and legal rights and privileges, regardless of 
alike the injustice and the impolicy of the attempt ; 
and when such short-sighted opposition is offered to 
the decrees of an overruling Providence, we may 
cease to wonder, that even those, for whose benefit 
such legislators ostensibly labour, should come to 
regard them with as little respect as gratitude. But 
happily the religious regenerator of the Hindus is 
making a juster and a wiser estimate of his duties ; 
and he is rising every day higher and higher in their 
estimation. 

As there is scarcely to be found a subject of contro- 
versy, in matters connected with our Indian rule, on 
which more opposite and discordant opinions have 
been entertained, than on the moral character and 
condition of the native population ; so their attain- 
ments in literature and science, not less than in mo* 
rality and religion, have been a source of no less 
contention and difference of opinion ; and it is oh* 
viously of the first importance, in a subject like the 
present, that right notions upon all these points 1 
should, if possible, be entertained. 

It has been pronounced by no meaner an author- 
ity than the late Mr Mill, the historian of British 
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Indidi that the " Hindus never reached that point 
of intellectual maturity, at which the record of the 
past for the guidance of the future begins to be un- 
derstood ;" and of course he tells us, that ^* no his- 
torical composition whatever appears to have existed 
in the literature of the Hindus ;" nor will he admit, 
that even since the Mahomedan invasion of India, 
has any Hindu produced an historical work I Such 
statements startle the man, who is but indifferently 
read in Hindu literature ; and they are utterly be- 
lied by the researches of our own Oriental scholars, 
whose labours ought to have been known to Mr 
Mill. Whatever may be said of the valiee of this 
literature, we have the testimony of Sir William 
Jones, that ^< wherever we direct our attention to it, 
the notion of infinity presents itself:" and we have 
the still better authority of Mr Wilson, the present 
learned Professor of Sanscrit in the University of 
Oxford, that our acquaintance with the stores of 
Hindu literature is limited, not by their poverty, 
but our own. These stores are abundant beyond 
belief; but our researches in the field have been 
upon the most pigmy scale. 

It is within the memory of living persons, that all 
the reality of these riches has been made known to 
modern Europe. Before the researches of Oriental 
scholars, yet alive, the darkness which had gathered 
around them, has been in a great measure dissipated ; 
and the feeling of contempt, for the fancied bombast 
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and nothingness of Eastern lore, given place to Mron- 
der, at its unadorned simplicity^ and ponderous suIh 
stantiality. Every day is demonstrating more and 
more, that when we tread the soil of India, we ap« 
proach the birth-place of all that has ever embel* 
lished the Western world, in science and philosophy ; 
and when the storehouses of the Sanscrit are un- 
locked by GoLEBROOK and Wilson, and other dis* 
tinguished scholars, we discover at once from wl^nce 
the Greeks stole their fables and their mytholc^. 
We learn where the lessons of Pythagoras had 
been familiar, centuries before that philosopher flour* 
ished ; and where he, who taught others, and became 
the founder of a sect, on which the vanity of bid 
countrymen affixed his name, was himself a scholar, 
indebted for all he knew, or ever gave to Greece^ The 
flights of Plato into the regions of metaphydcs, on 
which the classical world of the West have hitherto 
looked, as unrivalled in boldness, are begmhing to 
be regarded as tame, compared with the eagle-soar- 
ings of the Hindu sages, from whose more adven- 
turous wings the Greeks borrowed the plumes, 
that have sustained their comparatively pgmj 
flight. It has, indeed, been attempted by some mo- 
dem philosophers, to prove, that the rich and over- 
flowing Sanscrit was built by the Brahmins of India 
on the Greek, which they learned from Alexander's 
troops, on the invasion of that country by the Mace- 
donian hero i an origin, to which the same theorifits 
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ascribe the Literature and Philosophy of the Hindus! 
And the late Professor Dugald Stewart has lent 
the sanction of his high name and authority to this 
mc«t untenable of positions. Had we possessed the 
same acquaintance with Sanscrit in the days of 
Stewart, as has since rewarded the researches of our 
Oriental scholars, this very absurd theory would not 
have found his support ; but, in order to maintain it, 
he was driven to doctrines, which ought to have de- 
monstrated its fallacy. He imagines, that the 
Brahmins, not choosing to borrow the Greek lan- 
guage, but wanting terms to express their new ideas, 
as well as to conceal these ideas from the other 
castes, invented a hew language ; and he professes to 
see no difficulty in their way, with the Greek to work 
upon as a basis I The language thus invented was, 
according to him, gradually carried to perfection, 
between the days of Alexander and the Christian 
era ; and he infers that it was at its height of purity 
and elegance 56 b.c, because he finds Mr Cole- 
brook saying, that many distinguished Sanscrit 
writers lived in the reign of Vikramaditt/a, who 
flourished at that period. Mr Stewart, being him- 
self ignorant of Sanscrit, necessarily rests on the 
authority of others ; and those, whom he adduces, 
would not now-a-days certainly find much weight in 
the eyes of our Orientalists : and, moreover, he is 
contented with wonderfully little support from any 
particular source, when an occasional conversation 
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of Mr WilkiDs with Lord Monboddo, in which Mr 
Wilkins mentioned, that the alpha privatine is as 
common in Sanscrit as in Greek, is held by him 
'^confirmation strong" of his theory ! Mr Halheiv 
in Sanscrit literature, is not an authority to be rep- 
lied on ; and the Rev. Dr Brown, another of 
Stewart's authorities, it is weU known, was oAterly 
ignorant of the language. Gibbon is pressed into 
his. service ; and the suspicion of the historian, that 
*' some, perhaps much, of the Indian science was 
derived from the Greeks of Baclriana," is made 
more of than it is worth, even supported by the con- 
jectures of Meinbbs ; while all the thne Stewart 
either disdains, or was unable to look for guidance 
to the works of the Schlegels^ G. HurfAoldt, Bepps^ 
Frank, and Klaproth. But were his authorities 
much more valuable than they are, it has been weli 
replied to all the reasoning built upon them, that the 
interval between Alexander's irruption it^ for it 
was not a cenquesi of India, and the period alluded 
to, was somewhat short for the extension, and pro* 
found acquirement of a foreign language ; the fa* 
brication of a new one upon its model ; and the muU 
tiplication of classical writers, flourishing, according 
to this theory, at Ougein, far from the centre of 
Grecian intercourse. But the truth is, that Alex* 
ander's conquests in India were not only transient^ 
but extended a very little way into its provinces, not 
stretching beyond the modern Lahore, and the coun* 
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tries on the bf^nksof the l^dfJi^^ frxp^m M<p^\ikap ^q tl;^ 
sea 1^ an4 Frofessor Stewart ascribf^s to thjem efip^f al-> 
tpgetheripconcei vable. T^haf, therich ^nd Ifi^lf^t Uqt 
guage, to which this Gre<;iau ii^tercpvK'sp g^v^ i^is;e, 
should have come into th^ possession of ^very Brajbr, 
min in India, Mr Stewart se^s indeed v^ difi^pv^^ty \^ 
in^f^ining : but he fo^g^ts* that the Brabinii?t3 fQW W^ 
order or fraternity, like tl^ I4(>Aks Qf tb^ Wes^^rij^ 
world, having a. community of object and £^tion. |j(a 
£^]3\s, like ma^y others, to conifer them ^ prie^hoo^ 
aqd a bierarc^^, aJi^iwpg of a copftentpatipq qf pi^ifr. 
pose for the aggrandizement, oj? t}>p l;?p4y I tfttafe 
(overlooking the fact^ that they pAirsue f^l^l the ri^^pe^ 
able occupations of life ; find that the fuiiQt^^f^iri^ 
of civil goyernmeDt, ^ w^U a^ r^ UgioQ, are cf^M^jSje^ 
from theiQ. But confiDing qvirselvesi to those qf ^h^ 
Br^ibmin oa^ste^ ^fb^, make study t^ei^ special; acvqc^, 
tion, the conspiracy and cai^bifisition, suppq^ed ^j/k 
Mr Stewart, ar^ Htt^ly ftb3Wi?4t 

But farther, thf ^£^nsefi(; e:idiibits ^i;^ ^ g^^^fSjf 
resemblance ^q the L^(in th^n to the Greel^-rr-^ 
fact which spmewl^?^t Qff^ggers Mr ^tew^ft^ ]p^<t 
Whidbk he a^cowt^ fqf ojn tlip spppositiou, ^^^t tbi^ 
tqpg4^Q way b^ife b|w? epri^rbed also fron? tbip squ^Cft 
S^ duriii^g the long commef ci^l intercourse^ of \l\e j^or 
Dftans with Ipd^i, both l?y sp^ ^^^ l^nd/' ^, ^s Mf 
Cqlebrppk ssyfi, eleggRt writer? in Saiis^crit flqi^pi^p^ 

ii> tbe diiy» pi? Yikmm^^<^ i^twiJl biedifppHmq 

sbpw, l^ow th^y qqttld baye hon^oiwod «ffly of their 
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elegance from Roman intercourse, either " by sea 
or land," with India. " We can scarcely think," 
says an able and acute writer in the Oriental Ma- 
gazinCy when combating Mr Stewart's theory, " that 
the Hindus waited for Roman commerce, before 
they had words for a nose, [wewa, nasus ;] the mind, 
\manas^ mens ;] to give, [rfa, dare ;] to stay, [^te, 
stare ;] clothes, \vastra^ vestis ;] or that the occa- 
sional visits of a few traders gave them the substan- 
tive verb, as esse, to be, in most of its moods 
and tenses ; the termination of masculine, feminine, 
and neuter nouns in us^ a, um ; the formation of 
the present and past participles ; the gerunds and 
the supines ; and a variety of simple, as well as in- 
flected forms, which exist in vast numbers in the 
Sanscrit language, and make the resemblance be- 
tween Sanscrit and Latin infinitely stronger, than be- 
tween Sanscrit and Greek." 

But a still greater absurdity, to which Mr Stewart's 
theory conducts us, is, that the Hindus must have 
waited, until Alexander paid them a visit, for names 
to the most obvious and endearing relations between 
man and man. It is not enough to say, that, of 
course, the Hindus must have had terms, before this 
visit, to denote father, mother, sister, brother ; but 
how comes it, that these terms are the same in San- 
scrit and Greek ? The Greeks, who accompanied 
Alexander, did not of course borrow theirs from the 
Hindus ; but is it possible to conceive, that the in- 
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habitants of Hindostan gave up their own names for 
these relationships, and adopted those of the Greeks? 
Names for things before unknown, and 'for scientific 
appellations, might have been borrowed from the visi- 
tors ; but the fact of the Greeks finding the same 
terms for father, mother, sister, brother, among 
the Indians, as among themselves, if it does not 
"establish the Greek to be the younger brother, 
utterly destroys its title to be the parent of the 
Sanscrit,* 

Whether the Sanscrit was ever the spoken lan- 
guage of any part of the world may admit of greater 
doubt ; but certainly the arguments in support of 
the affirmative appear entitled to the greatest weight. 
One fact in regard to it is now established beyond all 
dispute, that it is the purest and most perfect lan- 
guage, with which we have ever become acquainted; 
and perhaps the only one, in which there is not the 
vestige of foreign intermixture. This ought to go far 
to prove it also one of the most original of languages ; 
and if not to .establish that the Greek is really a direct 
offshoot from this stem, at least that the Sanscrit ap- 
proaches near to the fountainhead, from which both 
may have flowed. The most plausible theory, which 
has yet been devised, is, that the Sanscrit was the 
language of a people, who entered India as con- 
querors from the north-west ; the same people^ who 

* Appendix O. 
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tipte^ (hfem^selVes into A«M Minor, tSnftfec^, ktid 
^aly, ^nd Germatiy, and the Tentbnrc cbUiUrifes ttf 
iJne Nofth* 

1& the wal^s of Philo^pliy, the Hindus cAh bod/st 
ifi 'dfe inany and diffei^t intellectual systenis, as evtfr 
idorii^d dt per^leked the ftiind of Greece berself. 
If l!ife iSfaJ7i%'a dbctrihes of thte Hindu philoso- 
|Jherfe ate iibw but iittJe shldi6d, we knoW, be- 
yond all doubt, that they exercised a consider- 
Able ihftii^ncie oVer the nalibtial «reed of fel^lima, 
1ft tb6 fearly centuries of Christianity; and fbt k 
'tinit' ith-^ded the orthodox feith, wbicih only ob- 
•tkteed the fiftal Wctbry, by diebpei- and dfeejiyr 
•Jflui^s into this grossti^fe of "sy^ferstitioh and idbla- 
(jy ; tiidieds J^erha^S, by those pdfitrcal cbnvulsibTi's 
'from tjrrthih, tbose terrible invasions frotii without, 
■^hi6h in the fe6d ^fe eVfer sb faltal'tb the jiro^ress df 
thdught. These, indfeed, "^rere the days bf a traW- 
^scelidfental JiWIosb^liy; ti^tiirdl, {)ethafls, to a peoplt 
"Wht) had becoiii^ cal^Icfss about the real etients oc- 
iiitrirt^ irouiid them, but absoirbeTl ih spetulatibh 
afebui ihe ided world, ^ich alonfe hdd My charms 
%rihetn. In this fegion thfe Hitidu philosophers 
t!ertahlly Once luxuriated ^ith an ardoiih uliknowh t6 
T!he cooler natives of the West; and could the works, 
in Vhich they embodied ihfeir wild fantasies, be ga- 

• Appetiffii P. 
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ihered togelher, we should be presented with a od- 
lection, not more remarkable for its volume, than the 
singular light, which it would throw upon the wan- 
derings of the human mind in other days ; perhaps 
the no less singular key, which it would afford to 
much, that it is, even at this moment, again portend* 
:ing one of those states of great and general transfor- 
mation, in intellectual and religious feelings, which, 
like the disturbances that mark the eras in the world of 
Geology, arise at intervals to destroy the old, and to 
introduce a new mode of thinking among mankind. 
U any man wishes « to study the present in the past," 
so far as revolutions in intellectual philosophy and 
religious creeds, unaccompanied by the light of re- 
velation, are concerned, let him have recourse to the 
writings of the Hindus.* Among this people, and at 
the particular era to which reference is had, poetry 
and reason seemed to have entered into an alliaooe 
which produced the more incongruous, yet not uninte- 
resting, perhaps not unedifying results : And it may 
be said, probably with greater truth, than many are 
apt to imagine, that the philosophy and 'metaphysics 
of the Hindus are chiefly distinguiished from those of 
ancient Greece and modern Germany, by having 
been the original stock, from which all others have 
sprung and flourished, under the wild exuberance of 
human intellect and imagination, unchecked bya 

* Appendix Q. 
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knowledge of True Religion ; but which none have 
ever yet rivalled, in its original richness and fe- 
cundity. 

When indeed the poverty of Hindu literature is spo* 
ken of, it is forgotten, as it is perhaps unknown, that, 
according to its technical classification, there are no 
fewer than eighteen huge and gigantic works called 
the Vedyas, or parts of" True Knowledge ;" that of 
these, there are four dedicated to Mythology, Logic, 
Theology, and Law ; and that, moreover, the Upan- 
ga of Mythology alone requires eighteen larger, and 
as many smaller compilations to contain it — the 
first alone extending to 400,000 stanzas, equal to 
1,600,000 lines! The Naya^ or Logic of the 
Hindus, is also sufficiently voluminous, although as 
yet but liUle known — perhaps in itself little deserv- 
ing to be so, except as enabling us to fill up, the 
more fully and satisfactorily, a finished sketch of the 
progress, or rather the perversity, of human intel- 
lect. 

When India became an object of interest to the 
literary and scientific world of Europe, the Chrono- 
logy of the Hindu schools was among the very first 
objects that arrested its attention : And the remote 
antiquity claimed by these schools to the events, 
which they appeared to the unlearned in their mys- 
teries to record as historical facts, was greedily laid 
hold of by the race of infidel philosophers, who had 
then sprung up in the Western world. For a time. 
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doubts were even raised in the minds of some, will- 
ing to believe in the Mosaic account of Creation, 
and the period there assigned to man, as an inhabit- 
ant of this earth. But these doubts could only be 
cherished, so long as the subject was obscurely seen 
through the ignorance, which then pervaded all that 
regarded Hindu literature and science. What was 
at first represented, if not in truth believed, as truly 
historical, was soon discovered to be purely mytho- 
logical; and in reality pretended to no such aid 
from astronomical calculations, as had, in the first 
instance, been adduced as giving support to the 
millions of years through which chronology, as thus 
set forth, affected to carry us back. As Hindu cos- 
mogony became known through a better acquaint- 
ance with the works which treat of the universe, 
and its accidents, Hindu chronology ceased to have 
anything truly startling to the believer in the Mosaic 
account; or, indeed, to present to our faith anything, 
which might not be received as fables easily redu- 
cible, on acknowledged principles, to any dimensions, 
however narrow, that might bring it within the limits 
of received truth. It is lo the Christian a subject 
of the highest satisfaction, that the more Hindu 
Chronology is divested of all that is clearly allego- 
rical, and brought within the limits of legitimate cri- 
ticism, the more does it confirm our faith in the ac- 
count given by Moses in the Sacred Writings ; and 
so far from proving a weapon in the hands of the 
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ndvefsdry, to shake belief in Christianity, may be 
employed with the most manifest good efiSect by the 
Gospel missionary, to establish the truth of the He^ 
ligion which he seeks to make known to the Hindus. 

In all the Hindu syi^tems, which a knowledge of 
Sanscrit is now laying bare to us, the matter of the 
universe is eternal ; its forms dlbne are finite : a 
theory, which pervades the philosc^hy of Aristotle 
and the Greeks ; and has been, perhaps, the most 
universally received of any, by all who have treated 
of this subject, unfassisted by the light which revela- 
tion affords. Air escisting beings, according to "the 
Hindu school df Cosmogony, are from time to tiiae 
destroyed ; and it helps us, in sonve mea^ire, t035t 
notion of what they really understood by gods, 
when We find, that from this change they are not 
ex^npted. The Great First Cause of all akaie 
remains unchanged and unchangeable. The im- 
portance of the objects destroyed, founded on their 
possession of higher intellectual qualities, reguls^s 
the periods, at i^bich the destruction takes ^place : 
and the doctrine^ that the world of gods is destroyed 
and i^newed at intei^vais, far exceeding in dura- 
tion those that are allotted to the vicissitudes, which 
occur to man and his world, would seem to point to 
a belief in the existence of a race of bemgs different 
from the human ; and, may we not add, seemingly 
corresponding to the ^irits or beings, through the 
agency of whode chief or master-spirit, we aie 
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taught in Scripttire, that rtan WaS fit^ Ifed aStray 
from his integrity. When the chronological and 
ftiythb-historical legends of the Hindus are thus 
found capable, on biding better khowti, df being rte- 
duced to an approximation with all that the Sacred 
Writings have Sfeeh fit to teach us dn thfese sfcibjfects, 
it will easily be ji^i^ci^ived, that if property studied 
6hi3 ^to^loyed, th^ may prbVe itisTtruttieritfe of ttb 
rtifeati titflity, ih ttife hatids bf A^ Christian missioH- 
kry, 16 TetoAimietid his falith tb the hativ^s bf India, 
insteiad of being f6un^ thosie impediments in his Way, 
^hifch ttrey %iave tob frequently be^n festiefemed. 
They tnay be se^n, whtti ^till farther AbWitinife^jd, 
ib j)roVfe, thai the Hindus have been leSs guilty, 
in straying gHirfvblisly ftbfn thte path df truth, thata 
in pfbudly attletriptiiig to bfe 'wi^e above WhlH; is Writ- 
ten; and, if We may ^ spfeak, plundering thfe trete 
of knowledge, until it has teSsed to be uhto thietti, 
as It is unto the Ghtistian, thie tree bf life; Thife 
are the researches of modem Oriental ^ebolai^ 
tnore and more placing it beybhd a dbUbt, thdt 
Hindu Chronology finds its radiftierits ih Hindu Cos- 
mogony ; and thkt the attempts of their philbso- 
phers^ to atffust the period dt iSupposfed de^trucfibn 
^hd resuscitation, which, according to tbdir theory 
of the universe, take place at longer ^t* shorter 
intervals, have led to the fancifitl and unbbUnded 
latitude they havfe tak^n, in describing the stages 'df 
the Vorid ; but that, Mien Ih^y bdnie to ^al with 
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man, and the events of bis epoch on the globe, 
their chronology presents nothing really revolting 
to his faith, who receives the account given by 
Moses of the creation of the human race. 

The reader may, perhaps, be startled, when he 
finds it affirmed, that the science of Surgery was 
once extensively cultivated, and highly esteemed 
by the Hindus. The art, which professes to bring 
relief to injuries inflicted by external substances, 
was, in all probability, cultivated before any attempt 
was made, to find a remedy for the internal disease 
of the body. The »»*c<>^ of the Greeks was the man 
learned and dexterous in extracting the arrow from 
the flesh, in which it lodged ; and the first division 
of the AyuT Veda of the Hindus is devoted to the 
same mystery, and to the treatment of . the inflam- 
mation and suppuration thereby produced. This 
division is termed Salya^ a Sanscrit word signifying 
a dart or arrow ; and points to the same origin of 
the science among the Hindus, as among the 
Greeks. The second great division is appropriated 
to external organic affections of the eyes, ears, nose, 
&c., and is termed Selahya^ from the slender probes 
and needles, directed to be used in operations on 
these parts. In these two great divisions, there is 
little to oppose our modern notions of propriety in 
surgical practice ; and the Hindu writers themselves 
are sensible, how much more easy it is in them, to 
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steer clear of all that is doubtful ^nd fanciful, than 
when they come to treat of, and to prescribe for, 
internal diseases. Dhanuanlarij one of their most 
celebrated writers on surgery, pronounces Sah/a, or 
surgery, to be ** the first and best of the medical 
sciences ; less liable than any other to the fallacies 
of conjectural, and inferential practice ; pure in 
itself; perpetual in its applicability ; the worthy 
produce of heaven, and certain source of fame." 
Greatly as the present race of Hindu surgeons have 
degenerated, there are practitioners among them 
scattered over India, who, in the particular opera- 
tion of couching for the cataract, are said to be 
successful beyond what the European surgeon can 
boast of ; and we have the testimony of Mr Coates, 
a most intelligent observer of Hindu manners on 
the western side of India, that even the difficult 
operation of lithotomy is often successfully, though 
awkwardly, performed by them. The At/ur Veda 
does not, however, confine itself to this more certain 
and infallible branch of the art of healing ; but de- 
votes one of its eight divisions to the diseases of 
the puerpural state, and of infancy ; another to the 
restoring of patients labouring under demoniacal 
possession ; a third, to the application of the ar$ 
medendi to the diseases of the body, properly so 
called ; and a fourth, to the administration of anti- 
dotes ; the two remaining divisions treating of Ror 
syana or Chemistry, or the combinations, chiefly 
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ilietallui^ick» which are to result in the universal medi- 
C)ne> the eiixir vitte of what we are apt to apcount 
i^ore refined and Iqamed nations, than tjlae I^iodi) ; 
and of the increases d the hwpe^Q race, fpr whii^ a^ 
fanciful ai^d illusory dire^tipnst a^e laid dQW^^ ^^ai^ 
to be found during ^iKtoe^ing^ and HH>r^ enlightened 
ages of the world. The origin ^^ the. ^ewAce^ of 
Medicine and Surgery '^9 pf Q9UF9e« biirie^ in f^hle^ 
and mythological absiirdityi and wq are strfffigly 
reminded of the two sops^ of ^seu^apH^ qnd Iheip 

descent ixqm, ApqllQi i^hen w? are toldi thfrt the 
two As WIN 15^5 Rp SQU9 pf S^/rifQ <he Sup> i;eceiv^ 
their knowledge frpw ^aJ|imor^ Their du^e% »c- 
Qcording to llii^du authorities, are thu.9 des(^h^ hj^ 
tbrQ Sanscrit $chpUf} to whoin we ai^». iiv a great 
roeas^rey iwiebted foir thisi sitetch ^-r^ Ti?e gpds» 
enjoying eter^a} youth and beallhs stood in no need 
of physiqiana ; and* oonsequenllyi the A^i^M held 

no such sinecure situatiop. The v«rs b^twdem iihe 

gods and demop^ however, a^d the opAftii^^ ampn^^t. 

the gods tbePdSielYest in which wppfids might he 
suffered, although death was m\ inflicted, sequired 
ehirurgical aid ; and it was this, aopordii^glyi whieh 
the A^wms reudered* They pei^fprmed qaany esiist, 
ordinary cures, as might have been e^pec^d, frpiast 
their superb lunan character. When 3rahn:\a's ftfth 

head was cut off by Hudr^h they replaced it ; a, feat, 
worthy of their exalted rank in the piofessiop to 
which they belppg, and little^ eapahle pf iooitaticH) by 
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their unworthy succeasofis^" We may notiei^ iiMt, 
m bulk of volume the Ayur Veda^ is worthy oC taking 
lis pkice by the side of the Upanga o| Mythologyt 
consisting of one hundred sections of a Uiousand: 
(tanzas each. 

While, however, we argue fi«ra art these proofe, 
that Surgery aud Medicine were, once ei^tensively 
cultivated and highly esAeemed by the Hindus, it; isi 9i 
once admitted, that tfa/e rational principles aod scien- 
tific practice of these sciences have long ago been un- 
known. It is only, indeed^ since the stores of San^qrit 
literature are beginning to be fully developed, that 
ihd wonderful progress of the Hindus in these and 
other arts and sdences, is being made known to the 
world ; and that we are becoming fully acquainted 
with all the facilities and encouragements, which 
may be derived from tfaejx past, in our endeavours 
to ameliorate their present, conditiou. In the parti* 
Qular walk of Medical science, the advantages of 
this acquaintance give a nearer prospect of being 
realized, than in other departments of literature and 
art ; as it is now the policy of our Indian govern*- 
ngyents, to promote the study of Medicine and Sur<- 
gery, by the most liberal encouragements to engage 
in it, with a view, in an especial manner, to the sup- 
plying of the army, and other branches of the pub" 
lie service, with well-educated and efficient Native 
Doctors. 

But with those, who have more immediately in 
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view the religious improvement of the Hindus, the 
Mimansa or section of Theology, will find greater 
attention than that of Logic or Medicine. With the 
part of this section which is practical, and dedicated 
to ceremonial rites, we are but slenderly acquainted ; 
nor would the fruit of reaching its knowledge in any 
way requite the toil of arriving at it. On the part 
which discusses the great question of Matter and 
Spirity and the nature of God and Man, and is 
known by the name of the Vedanta, Oriental 
scholars have furnished much valuable information 
to the Christian missionary ; and the original works, 
treating of this celebrated Philosophy, would form 
a little library of themselves, were the collection 
even confined to the translations, which have been 
niade within the last twenty or thirty years. In 
these works, doctrines of a very sublime character, 
as regards Ood, and his attributes, are to be dis- 
covered. They are buried, indeed, under fables 
and tales the most irrational and incoherent ; but 
it is surely worthy of special remark in this place, 
that amidst all the wanderings of the human mind, 
which have served to disturb and to confound all 
Truth, and to lead the world astray from all that 
constitutes human peace and happiness, some of 
the great doctrines of Christianity itself have glim- 
mered through the darkness ; and that even with no 
very dubious light, however much perverted and 
misapprehended. In the MaUya Puranaj we have 
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a singular passage, which has been often 'noticed, 
appearing to point to the great doctrine of the 7W- 
nity^ in which it is taught, that the Great One 
becomes distinctly known to man as ** three gods ;*' 
being, in the words of the Puralna, " eca murtiSf 
tratfo devahj'' one person in three gods — Brahma^ 
VishnUy and MaJieswara : In the aggrelgate it is 
the Deity ; but distribirtire it appertains to iodiyidtial 
beings. ' 

Nor can we help noticing in this |xlacei» boW 
mucfa of the Mythology of the Hindus ^is evidently 
traceable to the Mosaic accioufrt of Man, his crea^ 
tion, and his fall. We have here a period, whdn 
the hnman race existed in a state of primitive 
innocence and purity, before desire had oveiteome 
them, and conducted them to sifh and misery.* Th^ 
then dwelt in a garden, abounding with all kinds ti 
fruits gr^eful to their taste, iind adequate to thehr 
growth and nourishment i and in thiis garden there 
flourished a tree invitii^ig our original parents to 
taste of its tempting burden i but which in them 
it was death to touch. Iti this stage of Man's his- 
tory, the Serpent also acts a priiicipal part in Hindu 
Mythology ; smA is the medium, through which the 
human race forfeit their happiness, and the instru- 
ment employed to effect their ruin by the prince of 
those gpirits^ who had rebellied against the goids, 

* Appendix R. 
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and had been driven from heaven. But we have 
not only presented to us the first Menu^ or Adam 
of our race, with his fall and banishment from 
Eden ; but we have also the second MenUj or Noah, 
preserved miraculously in an ark, during a great 
and destructive deluge, and again re-peopling the 
world, after the subsidence of the waters. The 
law-giver, and leader of the children of Israel, re- 
ceives these great truths, as they are revealed; 
humbly believes, and attempts not to be ^^ wise 
above what is written ;" and the Founder of Chris- 
tianity consecrates his Creed, in the faith which he 
demands to it from his followers ; and like Moses, 
leaves its doctrines in all the sublime simplicity, in 
which they are found in the Oracles of Truth. The 
Hindu sages, and the Buddhist Richis, build upon 
these doctrines an infinite variety of the most fanci- 
ful and discordant fables, until they are utterly lost 
amidst the rubbish. This vicious and perverted 
propensity stops not, until it has identified the Crea- 
tor and the Creature^ confounding Cause and 
Effect^ and discovering the Supreme Being, not in 
Man only, but in the very vilest of the brute crea- 
tion. In the Jewish Mythology, the unity, the spi- 
rituality, and the supremacy of Jehovah, are con- 
stantly and steadily preserved. His direct agency, 
while it guides the highest movements of the uni- 
verse, is brought down to the minutest actions of 
men ; and no rival is permitted near the throne of 
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the Almighty. His Omnipotence is not aflFronted 
by the supposition, that he needs to divide the cares 
of his government; and his Omniscience requires 
the aid of no other agents, to keep him acquainted 
with what is going on in his boundless dominions. 
Men, left to their own resources, have striven to 
do the Ueity honour, by what Reason itself tells 
them, he is most dishonoured and disparaged ; but 
the Revelations of Moses and Jesus, in pity to the 
weakness and imperfections of the powers of man, 
have mercifully thrown the veil of mystery over 
what Hindu Mythology affects to lay open to its 
inmost recesses ; and contenting themselves with 
teaching us all, that in our present state of being 
we are capable of knowing, bids us look forward, in 
faith and hope, to another and a better, in which 
we shall no longer see the Deity, and bis dealings 
with his oflFspring, " darkly as through a glass," but 
" face to face ;" and thus have these dispensations, 
while they do homage to the religious sense and 
feeling of the heart of man, rescued the human race 
from the bitter and degrading thraldom of supersti- 
tion. It is not, therefore, in teaching too little, that 
the sin of Hinduism lies; but in teaching too much; 
and the business of the Christian Missionary is to 
unlearn the child of superstition in what he has im- 
pibusly attempted to pluck from " the tree of Know- 
ledge,*' and to ingraft upon " the tree of Life." 
It is also worthy of renjark, that, since our ac- 
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quaintance with Hindu mythology has become more 
Extensive and accurate, not a little light has beei 
thrown upon that portion of the Jewish Scriptures, 
which touch so frequently on the idolatrous worship 
of the surrounding nations. The gods of the As- 
syrians and Babylonians were, in truth, the deities 
that are still worshipped in India ; and when the 
prophet Amos upbraided the Jews with having born^ 
the tabernacle of CAtw/i,* we are the better able to 
understand his meaning, now that we are acquainted 
with the worship of Siva, and the ceremony of his 
being borne in his car by his deluded votaries. In 
India no events have hitherto occurred, gready to 
shake the dominion of that idolatry, whidi at an 
early age seduced the human race from the worship 
of the true and living God, and which, in the iaw 
given to the children of Israel, was uprooted with the 
race of idolaters themselves ; and at this day the 
Baal'peor^ and Su^coth-henoth^ and Moloch of the 
Philistines and Babylonians, may find their counter- 
parts in the worship paid to SivaiKalhBXiA tbeiiwg-am. 
So remarkable, indeed, does this resemblance appear, 
the farther the comparison is carried, that we can 
account for it on no other supposition, than an iden- 
tity of origin. Nor is the remark to be confined to 
the idols of Assyria and Babylon, so frequently spo- 
ken of in the Jewish writings. The OHris of flie 
Egyptians, the Phallus of the Greeks, the Priapus 

* Amos V. 26. 
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of the Romans, now happily heard of only in the 
polluted pages of past superstition, still retain their 
sensual and polluted empire in the worship of Siva 
and the Lingam. In truth, the key to the idolatry 
and degrading superstition in the world, may be 
found in the dominion, which the sensual and animal 
appetites of human nature have been permitted to 
acquire over the intellect and conscience of mankind. 
In yielding to this dominion, have we not ^^ The Fall 
of Man" as taught us in the Scriptures of truth ; 
and in his being rescued from the power and penalty 
of this thraldom, through the grace of God that is 
in Christ Jesus, do we not recognise that regenera- 
tion of our nature, which the Saviour of mankind 
came to accomplish ? Let us hope, as we earnestly 
pray, th^t the time is approaching when the Hindu 
shall call on Him in whom be has not yet believed ; 
now that,, in- the mercy of God, the preacher has 
Ijleen sent forth to instruct him in the doctrines of 
the Gospel of Peace, s^nd the glad tidings of good 
things ; and when in India, as in regions less fa- 
vour^d by the kindness of nature, the cruel and 
aboiminable rites of' an idoWryj the most degrading, 
shall give place to the pure and spiritual worship of 
CHRISTIANITY ; as a mythology the most absurd 
and destructive alike of all that is pure and exalted 
in man, is supplanted by a knowledge of the Deity, 
and bis dealings with his rational of&pring, which 
shall spiritualize, exalt, and digqify his nature. 
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But if Hindu records afford something more than 
mere glimmerings of a purer creed once enjoyed, 
how mighty is the volume of light, which they are 
now pouring out, as they are daily discovered and 
developed, upon the corruptions that invaded and 
debased Christianity in its early ages ; and which 
even yet, in spite of the glorious Reformation, still 
disfigure her in the fables and follies of Roman Ca- 
tholic worship ! If, as we have seen, Greece bor- 
rowed from India her literature and philosophy, 
Christendom is debtor to the same storehouse of all 
that is excellent and sublime — all that is puerile and 
debasing — for the heresies, that arose and distracted 
her, before three centuries had marked the continu- 
ance of the Faith of Jesus upon earth. At the pe- 
riod to which we refer, the East and the West met 
and interchanged, at Alexandria, the commodities of 
commerce, and the subtleties of metaphysics. It is 
impossible to doubt, that Origen drew his symbol- 
ism from the same source, whence Pythagoras stole 
his philosophy. As light is thrown upon the stores 
of Hindu literature, the coincidence between the 
speculations, that had been pursued on the banks of 
the Ganges, centuries before Origen arose, and those 
which were prosecuted in his day, by the stream of 
the far-famed Nile,' puzzled and perplexed the world, 
becomes too striking to be accounted for, on any 
other supposition. Nor was it the orthodox creed of 
Brahma, that alone contributed to dilute and cor- 
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rupt the pure doctrines of the Cross. The heresies 
of Buddhism found their way to Egypt, and are 
traceable in the writings of the Christian Clemens 
Alexandrinus himself : and perhaps the proudest tro* 
phy ever raised to the honour, or dishonour of Hin- 
du tenets, as, in truth, the contaminators of Chris- 
tian faith and worship, is to be found in the rise and 
progress of the Monastic Order. There was nothing 
really original in the fantasies of St Anthony. The 
Monk of the desert of Suez was but a copy of the 
Ascetic of the Buddha faith ; and India, not Egypt, 
was the birth-place of an Institution, which has spread 
abroad in the Christian world, and still retains its 
dominion over thousands, who profess belief in a reli- 
gion, which, in all the precepts it inculcates, and in the 
great example of its Divine Founder, must be held as 
condemning it as the fruit, alike of pride and super- 
stitious fear — an institution, which, springing from the 
religious sense and feeling, being roused to a morbid 
extent, we naturally expect should be almost coeval 
with the history of man. Such, in point of fact, was 
the mixture of Hindu metaphysics and practices 
with Christian doctrines and worship, that the pure 
and simple truths of the Gospel were almost entirely 
lost sight of, amidst questions infinitely transcending 
the reach of human intellect ; but which, as we now 
know, constituted the great mass of Hindu litera- 
ture, long before the Christian world was seduced 
by their temptations. An escape from the perplexi- 
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tre^ into which these questions bad throniQ i)^ 
Western world, at the cotnmenceineat of the Cbri&r 
tfan era, was at length found in tlie infallibitity qf 
the Church ; and unity of faith was obtained a^ the 
sacrifice of all, which constitutes the freedom atnl dig* 
nity of human nature ; which, amoQg the. HiQdu3, 
had been grievously dtebased and perverted^ hut 
dever thus tamely surrendered; From this, the ser 
eond erroF^ worse than the first, the Beformation 
fhxn Popery has rescued a great pari of the Chris- 
tian world; It has re-opened' it, of necessity, to the 
Entertaining of the same questions, that obo^ engaged 
the Mndu philosophers ; and as there is no good 
witrhout its attendant evil, it were foolish, to cQijieeal, 
that we are again exposejd to the risk of seeing the 
pure an4 simple truths of Christianity buried under 
^* tbe^vain imaginatbns" of men, calling tberaselyes 
phil<osophers. A careful attention to- the histpfy* 
a candid inquiry into the literature and religion of 
the people, whom we are now going forth to. educate 
in our faith, may s^rve, in. no trilling degr^e^ tp 
guard m against this dangec; and thus, may the 
holy, work, in wh'ick we» are engaged^ cmtHbutjEHr- 
iaot less to preserre to us the purity and i^f^rity of 
eur own creeds than to enlighten our heathen breth- 
ren in all that pertains to their temporal and eterqa} 
welfare. It constitutes, indeed, a singular cycle in 
thfe history of religion, that Christianity should have 
thus borrowed its corruptions from India; and be^omr 
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ttig pdfkfied, at lei^b, from tbe supef stkions, which 
(hey introduced, and which almost rivalled the pa- 
r^ent stem in a deep departure from all that is pure 
and holy, and iat(tonal in Religious Faith and Wor- 
ship*. shouU now be giviiigi back to the East^the pu- 
rified stream ol a Protestant Faith. It is tbus, 
Uiat mixing with the hitherto unmolested and unmi- 
^ge^ed beatbeQJsm of India^ the Gospel of Peace in 
the spirit* that oonstitutes. its high and distingui^ 
ipg champteristie,. is this day returning *^ good for 
evil" to tJbe miUiom, who yet ^^ sU in darkness^ and 
mthei shadow of death.'' 

But enough may have been adduced to prove, 
how little they kaow of the Literature, wlietber phi- 
losophical or theolo^oal> of the Hindus, who assert, 
that even in the simple department, which records 
the events and tranaactions of the past, for the bene- 
fit of future generations, they are so very far behind 
the nations of the West^ or altogether so unworthy of 
notice as they have been paiirted. But, perhaps, 
the Poetry of the people, whose moral and religious 
improvement is now the object of our exertions, 
ought, not to be altogether overlooked. On this sub- 
ject the opinion of one of the most, distinguished of 
our Oriental scholars may be quoted, to convince us, 
that '^ when we reject the extravagant legend&of the 
Ran^dMfitma^and.th& MaJiabha^ there will be found 
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in these poetical works of the Hindus much beauti- 
ful imagery, animated description, and tender and 
natural feeling. In fact, neither of these works is 
yet well known ; and nothing can be more unjust 
than the pictures which have been given of them." 
Amongst other 43lemishes, they have been charged 
with ^^ metaphors perpetual, and these the most unna- 
tural and ridiculous," than which nothing can be less 
true. ^^ It is not the genius of Sanscrit composition 
to delight in metaphor ; and in this respect it fur- 
nishes a striking contrast to Arabic and Persian 
poetry. Modern writers may be sometimes charged 
with this vice, as they were taught to consider it a 
beauty by their Mahomedan masters ; but the far- 
ther we go back into antiquity, the simpler the style 
becomes. We know nothing in the literature of 
ancient or modern Europe, which can be compared 
to the Ramayana for the absence of metaphorical 
ornament, or the naked simplicity of its style." — " We 
are not sure," adds the distinguished scholar, who 
has now been quoted, " whether the vast conceit of 
modern criticism be not more fatal to truth than the 
credulity of ignorance.'' Were it within the scope 
of the present treatise to expatiate in this inviting 
field, where, to the man of taste and feeling, there is 
so much to reward research, ample proof of the cha- 
racter here given to Hindu poetry might be afforded. 
Such of our readers as are desirous of seeing the 
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position more fully established, will find, in the Ap- 
pendix, a copious extract from the Qtcarterh/ Orien- 
tal Magazine and Review.^ 

It is impossible, however, even in this rapid sketch 
of Hindu progress in the Arts, altogether to pass 
over their Literature of the Drama. It has been 
well observed, that " no branch of literature can 
convey so accurate a notion of the constitution of 
society, or the character of a people, as their 
Drama. When it treats of domestic relations, we 
have the people themselves before us ; the pictures 
live and breathe ; when it relates to loftier themes, 
it presents us with their traditions and their creed, 
with all they imagine, and cherish, and venerate, 
and believe. One such portrait, in either line, is 
worth a hundred folios of description. In another 
respect, too, the representation is invaluable ; it is 
the faithful record of the past ; it shows a people, 
such as they were at the period when the drama was 
composed, before the national character had under- 
gone the change, to which intervening years, and 
political revolutions, have subjected it ; and which, 
although we may conceive, we cannot accurately 
appreciate, without some trust-worthy standard to 
which the present may be compared. In this re- 
spect, the Theatre of the Hindus is particularly 
valuable, as the records of their past condition are, 

* Appendix S. 
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in Other respects, singularly imperfect ;" and the 
literary world is (keply indebted to Mr Wilson, 
who has presented it with contributions ia this 
department, of greater value and interest than 
perhaps any, which European talents and industry^ 
digging in the mines of Sanscrit loxae, have yet 
been able to eoitraet. The Plays of the- Hindus 
are elaborate cotnpositioaB, on which the riches of 
the richest language in ti»e world are lavishly 
poured : th^ are fuU! of high poetical feeling ; and 
they embrace a variety of subjects, dnawn from 
mythology and history ; from the ft)llies> of men, 
and from the imperfections of society. The mggt^ry 
and the moral are also parts of the system: ; and by 
DO. people has- the metaph^sioal drama been^ culti* 
rautodi to a similar extent* But graver sufajeots 
demaai^ our attention ;. and' we must again refer our 
readers to afi illustration of: the text^.whiob we ham 
givent St greater length^ iw another place.^ We 
shall: only add, that» according to> the testimonip of 
our aJ3lest Qrientalists, so general wae the employ* 
ment of dramatic composition in. circulating historif 
caly moral, and political' knowledge ; and sueli were 
the good effects, at one period^ of this instrument of 
instruction, particularly in ' Southern India,, that the 
re'-adoption of the plan was seriously proposed to 
the British Ministry in 1806, whenj engagtsd* in 

* AffiMdix T. 
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mtrodueTng a sy^tetn of goveroment tbroagbotit 
British India, morfe in cowfor mhy with the principle 
o{ the British constitution. These principles, and 
the working of the systetn, conducted npom Uiem, it 
was coMended, might be very successfully and 
widely made known to our native subjects, by means 
o^ dramatic reprei^ntations, in v/iAcki they migl^ be 
embodied, and set bef<>re th^r senses ; and, al^ 
though we may find some difficulty in affording our 
Assent to this particular instrument of Bducation, 
^e have no doubl as to the duty of those who are 
how engaged in reforming the Hindus, to make 
themselves acquainted with these dramatic works ; 
and as little of the advantages, which may be ob^ 
Gained even by the Christian Missionary, from this 
seemingly alien employment of bis time and talents. 

When touohing, however briefly, oo the Dramatic 
Literature of the Hindus, it wea^e unpardonable al- 
together to ovei^look their progress in that depart- 
j»ent, which had been aptly deiiiomiBated the 
Romance of peaceable so<^iety — a department, in 
whicb, for richness and originality, the people of 
India stand unfivalled. Of Hindu Fiction, it may 
be truly said, as Bacon has remarked of fiction in 
general, that '^ it gives to mankind what history 
denies ; and in some measure satisfies the mind with 
shadows, when it cannot enjoy the substance." But 
it has a value beyond this pleasing exercise to the 
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powers of the rational soul ; it serves to elucidate 
the past manners of this singular people, while they 
existed as a free and independent State, undisturbed 
by foreign arms, and uncontaminated by foreign 
manners. We complain of the meagreness of ma- 
terials, with which the sobriety of history, when she 
turns to India, can present us ; and, although the 
researches of Oriental scholars are daily proving 
that this poverty is not so great as has been repre- 
sented, there is undoubtedly room fcM* no little 
lamentation* But we are not so much alive, on the 
other hand, to the richness of Hindu Fiction, which 
supplies us with a vast mine of information, in re- 
gard to Hindu manners, in pictures given by the 
natives themselves, and therefore uncontaminated 
by the errors, and prejudices, which the artist of the 
present day brings to his labour of delineation from 
the living subject, or even the antiquarian carries into 
the equally difficult researches of his art. But it is 
surely unnecessary to point out, how much we might 
be aided by a due regard to Hindu Fiction, in arriv- 
ing at a correct knowledge of the interesting people, 
whom we are now striving to enlighten ; while, at 
the same time, these researches would not onlv 
assist us, while confining our labours to the East, 
and to the acquisition of that acquaintance with the 
past history and condition of its population, which 
is so necessary to qualify us for the work of its 
moral and religious regeneration, but would throw 
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a light upon the history of the Western world, not a 
little curious and instructive. The labours of Baron 
de Sacy, among the French Savans^ and of Sir 
William Jones, Mr Colebrook, Mr Wilkins, Cap- 
tain Roebuck, and Professor Wilson, among our 
English Orientalists, have placed beyond a doubt, 
that Domestic Fiction^ embodied as it is in innumer- 
able works over the European world, owes its origin 
to an earlier period, and an earlier people, than the 
Arabic or the Gothic nations, to whom it has been 
so frequently traced. If the Arabs borrowed their 
pleasing tales from the Persians, these, in their turn, 
stand indebted to the Hindus ; and, perhaps, no 
one point, connected with the progress of the na- 
tives of India in literature and the arts, is more 
completely established, than their claim to be the 
inventors of fabulous and fictitious narrative. 

The HiTOPADESA, or Tales of Bedpai or Pilpay, 
first brought to notice by Sir William Jones, is un- 
questionably a collection of the oldest fables in the 
world, and is represented as the work of no less dis- 
tinguished a personage than Vishnu Serma. They 
found their way, early in the Christian era, into 
Persia, between which country and India, there ap- 
pears to have prevailed, at that time, a very exten- 
sive religious, as well as literary intercourse ; and 
they appeared in Arabic, under the title of the Kal- 
ilorwaDamma^ translated from the Pehlevi, hyAbdal- 
lahj a native of Persia, educated in the Magian re- 
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Ugion. Tbe Arabic version appeared in the Uth 
century, in the Greek of Simeon the son of Seth, 
who introduced several sentences from Greek au- 
thors, and from the Holy Scriptures. Trandatioi)^ 
into the Hehrew and Spanish arose betweeb the 
13th and 15th centtiries ; and a version into Turk'- 
isdi, in the reign of Othman Solimto I., was executed 
by a learned Professor of the College of Adrianople. 
As might be expected, versions of the Hitopadesd 
exist in all the vernacular tongue^ of IndKaiy and am 
to be found both among the Tartaric aiid the Ma- 
lays-^so univer^ly diffused over the East has been 
this celebrated collection of tales^ Abtrfasel hinl' 
self, tbe distinguished tliinister of the OreM Acbar, 
did not disdain to translate thei^ into Persian; and 
his Avar Danish is at this day equally well known 
and pri^&ed by Persian scholars as that of Ra^hifis 
familiar to every one read in Oriental lore, tinder 
the name of the Anwati Soheilu The Western 
world mdy be regarded as indebted for the mterest"- 
ing tales of tbe Hitopadesa^ to John of Capua, in 
the 1 3th century, who translated them itito Latin^ 
from the Hebrew version of Joel, which thus became 
the main source by which the fables of the Hindis 
were introduced into the countries and languages of 
modem Europe. As this ancient and venerable 
collection of apologues and narratives passed through 
their various and multiplied hands, it was subjected 
to not a little of the caprice of the translators, ill 
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changing namc^ and in giving suqH titles to ttieir 
labours as pleased their fancies, or might flatter 
their patronsi } but the qharaoterisUc f^ati^re^ of it^ 
Hindu origin n^v^r de^rted it ; and at length th^ 
labours of Jom^^ WUkm^y and WUson^ in going at 
once to tb^ Sanscrit fountainrb^d^ have dif^sipated 
all obscurity and dpubt on this singularly intereisting 
passage in the biatpry aqd progre$$ of the peoples^ 
whom we are now striving to instruct and enlighten. 
Until lately^ the HeU^padesa was alnKMst tb9 only 
work in the fabulous department, with which the li* 
terary world of the West was much acquainted ; but 
the labours of Oriental scholars bav^ added to thci 
stores of Hindu fiction, now accessible, a variety of 
translations from the Sanscrit, wbi47h will sustain the 
character of the Hindus as having been unrivalled in 
this particular walk of literature. Several of tbeae 
translations first appeared in the Oriental Bem^Wt 
published at Calcutta ; and found their way fro^ 
that work into various European publications! devoted 
to Oriental literature. In iSngland they ar9 lew 
known than in Gern^py ; but s^ illustrations of tb9 
Hindu character, they are too highly d^s^rying of 
attention to be overlooked* The reader cannot 
but be gratified in being brought better acquainted 

with these fictions, than we presume he is{ and 
an extract from these translations, given in another 
place, will scarcely fail to be acceptable.* 

• Appendix U. 
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The remarks, now offered on the literature of the 
Hindus, will not be regarded as out of place, when 
we recollect the object, which the General Assem- 
bly's Institution in India has in view. This ob- 
ject is not only to enlighten the Hindus in a better 
Faith, but also to instruct them in a better Philo- 
sophy ; and it is obvious, that we shall come but 
half prepared to the task, if we approach it in utter 
ignorance of the proficiency once made by this 
singular people, in all the branches of human 
knowledge, and of the stores of learning, however 
crude and indigested, which yet exist to mark and 
demonstrate this proficiency. This particular path 
of research has been too little trodden by the 
Christian missionary : and it is only now that the 
mode of instruction, adopted at the Church of Scot- 
land's Institution, is coming into operation, that its 
full value seems about to be appreciated. It re» 
mains, indeed, still to be regarded in all the import- 
ance which it deserves ; for it is every day becom- 
ing more and more obvious, tbat as Native Educa- 
tion proceeds, many powerful appliances in support 
of the knowledge, which we would impart, may be 
drawn from sources, which will then be easily ac- 
cessible, and must naturally be most acceptable to 
the native student. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHARACTER AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE HINDUS, 
CONSIDERED AS AN ENCOURAGEliENT TO NATIVE 
EDUCATION. 

Character and moral condition of the Hindus— Discordant 
opinions on this subject — Accounted for — Caste considered- 
Relaxation in this respect— Thugs of Hindustan — Phansygars 
-—Predatory hordes — Religious impostors — Inferences as they 

, ri^;ard Education-— Effects already producing on the moral 
condition of the Hindus, by the Assembly's Institution — 
Great good effected— Gratifying prospects afforded. 

But it is time to turn more particularly to the 
moral character, and condition of the people of 
India ; and inquire, how far there is any thing in 
this part of the picture, to demand the exertions 
that are making, or to encourage the hopes that 
are entertained, that these exertions will prove as 
successful as they are philanthropic. By some, the 
Hindus have been painted in a mildness, gentleness, 
and simplicity of manners, truly engaging ; by 
others, the pencil has been dipped in debauchery, 
cunning, sensuality, and falsehood, until a picture 
the most hideous and revolting has started into life. 
To say that the truth, as usual, lies between the 
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two extremes, is only to apply to the case a trite 
and common truism : it is more to the purpose to 
explain, if possible, the cause of the discordant 
verdict. 

Many circumstances have concurred to lead the 
Christian world to form an erroneous opinion of the 
Hindu character ; and to estimate their morality at 
a Ipwer rojte, tltatp P^ght iQ justice to be a^wmed* 
Our early intercourse with India brought m oeces* 
sarily into more immediate contact with the vices of 
thi» character, a» it presented the natfves as an avari- 
cious and cunqing people;, striving, and often succeed- 
io^g, in ovecreaching ourselv^ in the ordittary tfftffie 
of the world ; and, when we found them attached to 
courts, deeply skilled in all the arts of initrigue asd 
duplicity. Hence, both our merchants and our 
st^tesmev were at fir^ led to feurm thm ealiniate 
from a partial and liiaited view of the people of hkr 
dia. The tale of ttieir depravity aod debaiiobei^ 
WW readily iakm up by the Chmiim pbitanthropwt^ 
ffho sought to hm^ thi^m within the precepts q( 
Gospel mojQality; and sueh pious and exceUieiitiVieiit. 
a$> tbjB late Mr Wilbi^i^eet io urging t)iis; gre^l 
cluity on their countrymen, e^ipatiated ia nil the feih 
vour of eloquence on the giK>saf)e9a of tbM fixate of 
ignmance, sensuality^ a>nd di^Ueity, which natwdiy 
pre9^nted itself to their mind^. The 6x^, W^m^ 
m^9 ^ho undertook the t^^k Osf cooverting tb» 
Hindus^ were, as might be expected^ t^ore etto^cted 
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by the patent rices of the few, with whom they came 
in contact^ than with the quiet and unobtruding bab- 
bits of the many^ of whom they remaioed ignorant ; 
atid perhaps we may say^ without any breach of 
charity^ that these good and excellent men delighted 
more, to depict the immoralities of the Hinda cha*- 
racfter, thaii to dwell apon such amiable features as 
it possessed. Where so few oouki examine for them** 
s^v^ the character given by a b&na fide witness 
WM hastily assumed as correct { and the standard it 
ttfforded at once adopted to measure ^dm whole race. 
Hence we fii^d Wilberforce quoting Bertiierto prove, 
tliat Mie natives of lAdia possess little, which belongs 
to humaiiHy$ except the form $ bat forgetting, that 
the celebrated traveller saw little beyond the spten^ 
4oQr, anrd the cerrnptkms of the Mogul Court ; and 
lUie those, who catne to pin their fait^ to his own 
lectures, took himself the portrait at second-hand, 
■ttie circumstanees, in which Lord ComwaBts took 
chafge of ow lodiaa empire, did not pentitt him to 
ipiace confidence in natives ; and those, with whom 
^ came necessarily in contact, were no dodbJt the 
Wt, in whom cosifidence could be placed. Acting 
>on the views^ which he w^s ied to take of the native 
<dmrac«er and edmditton^ Loctd Oornwaflts introduced 
the syistem, which h»s Mdted such disccMrda«t opi- 
nions among our Indiali statesmen ; and so tmge- 
neroasly and unjustly have the Hindus been dealt 
'with, that the very vifces, arising out of this system, 
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and which) until it was adopted, were unknown in 
their character, have been quoted as belonging to 
them as a race ; and hence, too, many of our most 
distinguished public men in India, when faithfully 
depicting these vices, have been set down, as sup- 
porting the innate depravity of the Hindus, when 
nothing was more remote from their minds. More- 
over, we introduced into our courts of justice the 
swearing of natives on the water of the Ganges, 
under the belief, that this was a form of oath, which 
would be considered the most solemn and binding ; 
and hence the Hindus are at once held up, as the 
most perjured race in the world, because it is well 
known, that the taking of this oath in our courts 
does not confine them within the limits of truth. 
.But the inference drawn from this fact vanishes, 
when it is kept in mind, that no Hindu will enter our 
courts, and take this oath, who has not already 
learned so to estimate his reputation in this world, 
and his destiny in another, as to be quite indifferent, 
whether he speak truth or falsehood. We find, 
again, a picture of the natives of Lower Bengal 
given by the pencil of a police magistrate, employed 
in detecting and bringing to punishment the ckwoitSj 
or robbers, that once abounded in its provinces, and 
are not yet rooted out ; and this picture is received 
as proving the natives to be in general addicted to 
robbery, rape, and murder. But if this system of 
dacoitjf has itself, in any measure, arisen out of our 
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own schemes of misunderstood native amelioration, 
and from the destruction of institutions, which, with- 
out producing this evil, we could not overthrow, we 
may learn a better and more useful lesson, than to 
measure the Hindu character by this unhappy stand- 
ard. The policy, now pursuing, proceeds upon a 
very opposite supposition, as to the real complexion 
of native character. It regards that character as 
able, when relieved from fiscal oppression, and po- 
litical degradation, to sustain the weight even of 
judicial duties ; and to discharge them, even as a 
British government seeks to see them fulfilled. It 
has been sanctioned, or rather demanded, by such 
men as Malcolm, Monro, and Strachey, on the 
ground that the native character so relieved, as we 
have said, will afford all that can reasonably be de- 
manded by the British government of India ; and 
in practical working, the result, as far as it has gone, 
is not belying the theory. Let this character be 
purified and exalted by a Christian Education, 
, and to what height of prosperity and happiness may 
not our Indian possessions aspire I In the ignorance 
and degrading superstition, in which the Hindus are 
plunged ; in the utter absence of every worthy mo- 
tive that can excite to virtue, or deter from vice, 
that can reconcile man to his destiny, or raise him 
above the calamities and accidents of the present 
life, crime necessarily accumulates with poverty. 
Accordingly, in India, a year of plenty is a year of 
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comparative quietude and negatirre morality ; a year 
of famine, and all is husurrection, robbery^ and ra^ 
pine^ even under the bayonets of the Briti^ Sepoys^ 
Ih a C6untry where population is constantly touching 
^n the very verge of subsisteMe ; and where the 
rule of a foreigti and ia di^ant power nfe^essarily 
drains the resources of the country in the shape ol 
frubiic rev enue, and which has hitherto kefpt its po- 
pulation at the minimfum of food, govermnent is w- 
deed a frigbtfid and an arduous responsibility ; and 
nothing but the lessons of a pure and holy Chms^ 
fiANiTT can teach its masters, bow to preserve such 
a country from the alternations of a sensual apathy 
and indifference to all, that is excellent and honour- 
able in humlm nature, or a fearful and brutal strife 
and oontehtion for what is abtolutely necessary to 
keep soul and body together. 

K the view we have now given be correct, we 
must ^ease in some measure to marvel at the dif- 
ferent pictures of Hindu character, that have been 
presented to us ; and we shall perhaps be assisted 
in forming a more correct notion of the moral con- 
dition of the people, ifhom we are now striving to 
elevate in the social scale, and to bring within the 
influence of the pure and holy precepts of CHftisxiAN^ 
iTY. Those, who have given the least flattering pic- 
ture of our native subjects, have been brought al- 
most exclusively into contact with that part of the 
population, to which their portraits do, perhaps, but 
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tittte ihjy^ice« On th^ oth^r b^nd, such «d have 
seen theto, where the violence of political convul- 
sions, or the temptations of o^t judicial and fiscal 
apparatus of government have ncyt seduced them 
from their more natwal path, have perhaps been 
«is little in error, in painting them the harmless, 
kind, a^d inoffensive beings, whom they have been 
represented. The poverty, in which the greiA 
mass of the natives is ptenged ; the utter impossr- 
bility of ameliorating the condition, in which they 
may h^ve been born, from being altogether shut 
out from sources olf wealth and aggrandizement ; 
must tend to preserve them from many viced, which 
in other circumstanees might attach to them ; and 
to give them an appearance of contentednei^ with 
iiheir lot, which, after all, is mt:fre indebted fbr its 
existence to necessity, than to principle : while 
the same poverty, no doubt, generates vices, from 
which, in different circumstances, they might have 
-escaped. Prom the operation and influence of 
accident on the moral character, the Hindus 
are no more exempted than other men. Their 
celebrated division into Castes ought, perhaps, to 
t>e regarded as the effect, rather than the cause of 
dfteir present <!Ondition ; and, accordingly, where 
circumstatices are occurring to effect, or to offer a 
change in this condition, by the temptations to 
which all men are open, the observance of t^aste 
is found among the Hindus to be much more easily 
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foregone, than many have hitherto been apt to be- 
lieve. With the legitimate means, which a Chris- 
tian government must always have in its hands, to 
overcome the obstacles to improvement arising from 
Ca$tej the Christian Missionary need regard it, as 
no very formidable obstacle in his way. It is now 
very generally acknowledged, that since Europeans 
began to open to the Hindu the sources of wealth 
and enjoyment, the trammels of caste have been 
observed to bear but lightly upon him ; and it is 
felt by all, who have had an opportunity of judging 
of the native character, that what has been so long 
and generally regarded as interwoven with all his 
feelings and prejudices, has been, to a great extent, 
an excrescence upon his habits, generated by the 
combined influence of political depression, and cun- 
ning and selfish superstition. When the influence 
of these has been counteracted by a happier state of 
things, the natural feelings and propensities of man- 
kind have easily triumphed over Caste. The high- 
est Brahmin now mingles in an intercourse with the 
FeringheeSj which, less than half a century ago, 
would have been regarded with horror and dismay, 
as entailing the most indelible contamination, or 
subjecting to the most intoler^able purifications and 
penances. The public assemblies, on occasions of 
complimentary festivity at the mansion of the Go- 
vernor-General, are now frequented by crowds of 
native gentlemen, happy to participate in the honour 
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of aD invitation ; and it need scarcely be added, that 
what finds countenance at court, meets with abund- 
ance of imitators in the ranks of private fashion. 
To the houses of the wealthy Hindu, the European 
is now finding a reciprocally easy access ; and the 
writer of these remarks has himself partaken in the 
hospitality of natives of high rank and caste, where 
even the sacred cow has been served up to gratify the 
tastes of the European guests : And it is only among 
the wild Goorkahs of Nepaul, and other sequestered 
localities, where foreign influence and example have 
not yet penetrated to enlighten and humanize, that 
an attempt is made to exact a rigid adherence 
to Gcbste^ or to carry into effect the provisions of 
its civil and criminal codes. The very impossibility 
of adhering to its requirements under a foreign rule, 
however tender to native prejudices, must gradually 
undermine all respect for this once celebrated in- 
stitution of Hindu legislation. Caste, however, has 
been, and must still be considered, a barrier to na- 
tive improvement, deserving the greatest attention 
from the moral and religious reformer of India ; 
and it may be doubted, if there is any mode of deal- 
ing with it, more likely to prove successful, than 
trying it out of the very records, quoted as its high 
and divine authority. In this point of view we can- 
not but admire the sagacity, while we would recom- 
mend the example, of the Serampore Missionaries, 
who, when instituting their College at that settle- 
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tnent) resolved to make a thoroagh knowledge ot 
Uinda leidrning the basis of the Bduoation of 
iltmt destined apostles of die Gospels We have 
«tlready rematk^ed^ that by Missionaries in g^ieral, 
^ch a knowledge has hitherto been too much un" 
idervalned and negtocued. As Che inqMrovement of 
t»yr Hindu fellow-subjects is now being attempted, 
Ite may ho^ that it will attain greater considem- 
tion. tbe value of this knowledge may be appre* 
'dated, from its appliication to the case oi Caste. 
The object of this in^tiMtion is manifestly to support 
Hie influence of the Brahmins at the expense of 
every other class ; and when the Veds speak ia 
terlnsof high honour and reverence of B^ahmin^ 
hood, it becomes important, on the hypothesis of 
their divine aulhotity, to understand what tbey mean. 
Now this can only be reac^d by an acquaintance 
with these books ; and with all, in fact, thsit consti* 
tutes Hiwdu literature. From them we are per- 
^suaded, It woiM be no difficult task to demonstrate 
tto deoeptionsy practisied by the prie^Sy^^-^^ie depo- 
sitories and the interpreters of the Veds^ in order 
to maintain the superiority and divine ^origin €f 
their own Ca^e ; and to prove^ that however per- 
verted the commentary, it is cle'arly taught in the 
text, that the tme Brahmin is he, who is free from 
intemperance and egotism, has acquired command 
iDiver the organs of sense, and abounds in trtiti) and 
mercy ; and these 'qualities being found in the vilest 



Stidrck, he is held by the goda Iq b^ a Brahmin^ 
It is deotared in the Man($na Hho^rm^^ that ^^ good- 
oess of disposition and purity ^.fe the bc^t of aU 
things ; Uoeage is not alwe d^ervipg of ?esp€^lu 
If the race be rayaly and: virtue be awanting to it^ 
it is contemptible aad useless/' When the hoQomi 
and reveceaee^ due to the possession of a good qua-^ 
lily, came to be demanded by, and yielded a^ el 
birthright, to a particular class iodi^iduaUyt the rQa4 
to the most grieroufl eomiptioti w^ Qpeoed t 9^ 
we cease to wonder at the utter sulb^ugatJiQo of the 
great mass to the Brahmb Ca^ta x^ Ii^aa so loi^ 
as, beliefving in the V^dsy, they apply to the in- 
dividual, whatevei^ be his qualities* what alone be^ 
Icmgs to the quality, D/ihaieiver be the birth or rank 
of the indmdusd. Could Vie% therefore, succeed in 
enabling them Id draw the dlstinetiori^ whieb their 
omxk books reaUy supportst r^awQ would Qo«»e to the 
help of ewry other aiiwliwy* m ayertfapawi»g the 
unnatural state of ^Sf^O^ w\m\i bAfl growi up^; 
although ^VA might nc^Q^^ce^sarily be theaacrifiqe; 
aed the lessons really taught on the subject of 6rah- 
manhood^ divested of theif i^buloua^ and mytholo^ 
gtcal absufditiess would be Qonvertad intQ a osoat 
legitimate mean$ and m^cHiTe of stimulating tbiQ 
Hindus to all tbat is gQod and yirtiuouQ in conduct. 
Reasoning, a j^Vi from the doctrines taught 
in the Veds and Purs^nas of the J^indu^y. what the^j^ 
moral character m4 ceaditioQ^ ought to be, we 
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must not hope to escape from the perplexities, that 
surround us, when judging from the testimony of 
those, who have enjoyed many and ample opportu- 
nities of appreciating their state. There is enough 
in many of the precepts which their sacred books 
lay down, to warrant the expectation of finding the 
virtues of sobriety, honesty, and benevolence, in 
their character. But if, again, we draw our con- 
clusions from the mythological legends and fables, 
contained in the same oracles of faith and practice, 
there are no vices or crimes, which it ought to sur- 
prise us to find among them. 

It will still, no doubt, be asked — does the good 
or evil predominate? It says something for the 
Hindus, that the question is not so easily answered, 
as it is put. We sometimes speak of them, indeed, 
as an eminently religious people ; and every one at 
all acquainted with the subject knows, that with 
theni religion, in some shape or another, mixes even 
in all the ordinary occupations of life. But if it be 
meant, that in their notions of a Supreme Being, 
and the worship that is due to him ; in their con- 
duct towards one another ; in the observance of the 
personal virtues of temperance, truth, and kindliness, 
they are generally actuated by a belief in the sub- 
limer doctrines taught by their own Veds, and excited 
to all that is good in their actions, by the prospect 
of rewards in a future state — restrained from all that 
is evil, by the fear of future punishment in another 
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world, which these books hold forth — ^we shall cer- 
tainly give their religious faith greater credit, as a 
guide to their moral conduct, than it deserves. 
They have long ago come to lay more stress upon 
the observance of the outward and frequently frivo- 
lous rite, enjoined by their Shastras, than on the cul- 
tivation of the moral virtue, which they also incul- 
cate, as a security against the miseries of helL 
Yet the Hindu hell is a place of punishment re- 
plete with the most terrific accompaniments. In 
painting its frightful features, all the fertility of east- 
ern imagination has been exhausted. The Scrip- 
tures of Christianity are content with conveying to 
the human mind some conception of the misery and 
wretchedness that await unrepented guilt, by calling 
forth the figures of darkness unutterable ; the tor- 
tures of a fire that is never quenched ; the gnawings 
of a worm that never dies ; weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. The Brahminical books afiect 
to describe the place of future punishment with the 
minutest exactness; portioning out the species of 
punishment, that there awaits the wicked ; and the 
periods, to which they shall be subjected to its pe- 
nalties, proportioned of course to the magnitude of 
their crimes on earth. The universally received 
doctrine of ultimate absorption of every thing into 
the Deity, precludes the belief of the eternity of 
bell-torments ; and according to the orthodox creed, 
the most wicked and unholy are at length so puri- 
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6ed, and made perfeoti as to be fit for this, the last 
^nd happiest state of being~-the annihilation of in*' 
dividuality, and the utter and final extinction of all 
delusmi ; in one word, the destruction of the world 
of man, which is delusion^ and nothing else ! Mil^ 
lions of years, however, are allotted in the regions 
of Patala for ofiences of the higher grade ; thou- 
sands circumscribe the penalties due to minor of- 
fences. But during all this term of trial and proba,*- 
tion, the criminal is permitted again to return in 
another form to the world of delusion^ that he may 
be prepared by the better discbarge, or otherwise, of 
the duties of his new state* to approach nearer and 
nearer to its final destiny ; or to merit a still longer 
and more fearful purgation in Patala. Such is tba 
Hell of the Hindu ; it follows, that the true Heavea 
of the Brahminical faith is absorption into the Deity* 
Grievous, indeed, are the errors, in all that it most 
concerns mankind to know, into which so many of 
the most acute and intellectual of our race have 
been betrayed I Yet grievous and lamentable as 
they are, it were unjust to deny, that they may have 
still helped to guard the Hindus — feebly, indeed, it 
must be confessed — ^against plunging into a lower and 
a lower depth of iniquity. And, after all, wherein do 
this people differ from the bulk of mankind under a 
happier sun, in being restrained from crime and vio- 
lence more by the fears of temporal loss and pu- 
nishment^ than by the noble motives furnished by 
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Religion? To place thtoe motives before tbecD, 
and to rouse them to a sense of their importance, 
and their absolute necessity, to secure their tempo- 
ral and eternal happiness, is the great object which 
-such Institutions as that of the General Assembly 
have in view ; and certainly those who labour to- 
warcb this end, will not be the less likelv, under the 
blessing of God, to reach it, that they are alive aUke 
to the encouragements, and the obstacles, presented 
by the character and condition of the Hindus, to the 
great Christian experiment, in which the Church of 
Scotland is engaged. 

But the strange diversities that mark the outward 
•visage of Hinduism over the vast continent which 
acknowledges its sway, deservQ a more detailed no- 
tice, than, in this place, we can afford to bestow up- 
on it. Even the reverence paid to the Brahmin 
above all men is not uniform ; and not only do the 
follies and crimes which superstition has, in all 
ages, appropriated as peculiarly her ovm, enter 
largely into all its features, but there has been gener- 
ated among the Hindus a state of moral enormity — 
fortunately, indeed, confined to a few of their nu- 
merous tribes — but certainly altogether unknown, 
where mankind have made but the slightest progress 
towards social order and civilization. In KoMiwar 
and other parts of Central India, the Bhats and 
Charans are regarded with a still more profound 

M 
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veneration than the priestly order itself. They were, 
originally, the minstrels and heralds of Hindustan ; 
and in their offices corresponded, in no slight de- 
gree, to the bards of our own country, in the days 
when the feudal chief surrounded himself by the mo- 
uials, that told his genealogy, and sung the praises 
of his race. To this office they added that of my- 
thologists; and their labours are supposed, with 
some show of reason, to have raised the groundwork 
of the Puranas. Had they contented themselves 
with these duties, history might have spoken of them 
in less revolting terms ; but they added, and even to 
this day they display, a ferociousness of sentiment 
and conduct that is scarcely credible; and which 
produces a state of ignorance and degradation, that 
is truly lamentable ; and loudlv calls for the lamp 
of knowledge and Christianity, to dispel the hide- 
ous darkness, in which the regions, that can- tolerate 
such tribes, are still enveloped. These regions will 
soon, it is hoped, attract the attention, and experi- 
ence the benefits of the Assembly's Missionaries at 
Bombay ; and as our political ascendancy becomes 
more and more widely acknowledged. Education 
will achieve for them a release from chains the most 
galling and degrading. 

They are, however, the Thugs of Hindustan, ai|d 
the Phandgars of Southern India, who soar to ^1 
the enormity of guilt to which we have alluded ; aqd 
reach a sublimity of crime, which, had we not the 
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most positive demonstration of the truth, would be 
altogether incredible. That these monsters in hu- 
man shape are the products of times of rapine and 
plunder, and total disorganization of society, there 
cannot exist a doubt ; and they exhibit a most ap- 
palling picture of what humanity will become, when 
at length tyranny and oppression have driven man 
to the extremity of want, and positive privation of 
the food Jthat is to sustain his animal life ; while 
they teach a most instructive lesson, even to the 
Christian governments of India, that in ruling over 
a country, where population touches so closely on 
the means of subsistence, they draw not too deeply 
on the labour and industry of their subjects. The 
religion of the Hindus has been charged, but charged 
unfairly, with the enormities of the Thug and Phan- 
sigar systems. It is, no doubt, true, that the aid of 
religion has been enlisted in the fearful vocation, 
to which the social disorganization of these parts of 
India, where it is carried on, has given rise ; and 
all that is repudiated with horror by the truly sound 
and devout mind, has been attempted to be conse- 
crated; — and, what affords if possible a still more me- 

^ lancholy reflexion, has been regarded as peculiarly 
holy, and acceptable in the sight of heaven ! . It has 
fallen to the writer of these remarks to encounter 
the hoary-headed Thug, at length a prisoner in the 

•hands of British justice; who could tell, unmoved, 
of murders without number, committed under cir- 
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cumstances, which made the blood of the listener to 
run cold ; while not a trace or symptom could be 
discovered, in the language or countenance of the 
merciless narrator, that, in all he did, he had not 
been labouring as much, and as innocently, in his 
profession, as the husbandman, who tilled the ground 
for a livelihood to himself and family ! Yet this 
man told of the unsuspecting traveller, with whom 
he had met, and associated, and journeyed for days 
or even weeks together ; sharing his confidence, and 
partaking, perhaps, of his slender means of support, 
until the fatally propitious moment arrived for cast- 
ing the noose around his neck ! and he pointed out 
the spot where the atrocious deed was committed ; 
and where the murdered body of his victim was ac- 
cordingly found buried according to what he coolly 
described as the practice of the tribe. In these 
atrocities, as perpetrated by the Phansigars of the 
Nizam's territories, the women themselves take part; 
and either cast, or tighten the fatal noose, as falls 
to their turn ! In many of the villages, the part of 
the population that live by this execrable employ- 
ment, and the periods at which they go out and re- 
turn from their bloody trade, are well known to the 
other inhabitants, and excite not the slightest notice. 
According to the accounts which have recently been 
published, the Phansigars^ like the Thugs of Hin- 
dustan, appear to have lost all sense or feeling 
of their mode of life as criminal, if they do not re- 
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gard it as highly meritorious I It dpes, indeedf 
surpass belief, that such things should be acted un- 
der the sun. They will, doubtless, cease to outrage 
humanity, as the protecting shield of the British 
power is thrown over the countries, which the Thugs 
and Phansigars have polluted with their crimes ; but 
it is Education, and the progress of Christian prin- 
ciples and knowledge, that can alone eradicate from 
the minds of tb^e tribes the callousness, with which 
they regard the most atrocious crimes ; the belief 
that there is a Divine Being, who is pleased, in pro- 
portion as he is propitiated by fresh victims, and 
who showers his blessings on the Thug the more 
liberally, that the fatal handkerchief is successfully 
employed. 

It is also worthy of remark, that wherever the 
Hindus have intermixed, in any great degree^ 
with the Mahomedans, their character has de- 
teriorated. The effects of this intermixture have 
been more apparent in some parts of India than 
in others; and in several provinces it has re- 
sulted in giving a permanent complexion to Hindu 
manners and habits altogether alien from that, 
which, under the influence of their own creeds and 
customs, they would have ever, acquired* In Gutch 
and Kattiwar, where the Hindu has-been blended 
most completely with the Mussulman population^ 
the Jhareja Rajpoots cannot stand a comparispn 
with those of Mewar and Malwah) for sobriety, ho- 
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nesty, and temperance. " Their Hinduism is con- 
fined to abstaining from the flesh of the ox : they 
drink spirituous liquors to excess ; and are an ex- 
cessively ignorant and indolent race, without any 
such high sense of honour and regard to personal 
character as distinguish the Rajpoots of all other 
parts of India." This account, melancholy as it 
must be reckoned, is not without its instructive 
lessons, and its encouragements to the regenerators 
of the Hindu character. It proves that the Hindu, 
even in the provinces, where his faith has been re- 
garded as existing in its greatest purity, is not so 
impervious to foreign influence and example as has 
been generally supposed ; and it encourages us to 
hope, that if enabled by the events of Providence to 
substitute the action of a Christian example for that 
of Mahomedan sensuality and intemperance, we 
need not despair of effecting a revolution in Hindu 
habits and manners. The influence of the British 
power is at length penetrating into these parts, and 
is every day becoming greater and greater, as we 
are stretching our political supremacy, more and 
more unequivocally, to the banks of the Indus. 
Under this supremacy, the Grasias of Cutch andKat* 
tiwar will disappear, along with the other marauders 
and freebooters, to whom these countries have been 
so long a prey. At this day, it is well known, that 
the portion of the population, which is peaceably 
inclined, purchase impunity from one tribe of th^sje 
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robbers by paying another to protect them; and when 
they enter into an engagement to be so protected, 
and are careful themselves to pay the stipulated 
* black*mail/ the very thieves are said to make good 
to them the losses, which they may have failed in 
preventing. Such a country only requires the watch- 
ful care of an equitable and vigorous government, 
and the blessings of a Christian education, to restore 
it to all we can desire. But while the natives of 
India are debarred the advantages of that education, 
which their natural abilities eminently qualify them 
for receiving, and which circumstances, singularly 
happy, are now concurring to prove, that England is 
to be the honoured instrument of bestowing; they will 
continue, as they are, to be easily led astray by ap- 
peals to their superstitious fears and feelings ; and 
we shall still be presented, in one comer or another^ 
with the cunning and crafty leader, enlisting them 
in thousands, for the purposes of his ambition or 
his avarice, under the religious banners, which he 
never fails to display. When Bishop Hebeb tra- 
velled over the Guzerat, he found one of those 
leaders at the head of a large body of followers^ 
who almost regarded their chief as an incarnation 
of Krishna ; and in an interview, which the worthy 
prelate had with Swamee Narrain, he found no in- 
clination on the part of the leader himself to unde- 
ceive his followers. Bishop Heber was willing, -and 
he was warranted, to draw the conclusion, that where 
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such artful pretenders could succeed, in leading off 
the Hindus from faith in formerly received dogmata, 
to the reception of doctrines, altogether destructive 
of much of the orthodox creed, the Missionary of 
Christianity might, by the employment of his holy 
weapons of warfare, effect a breach in the strong- 
holds of idolatry and superstition. The spirit and 
precepts of the Gospel will not sanction our taking 
advantage of the ignorance and fears of a people, 
to conduct them even to the temple of truth ; but 
they command of us to remove this ignorance, and 
to mitigate these fears, by the lamp of knowledge ; 
and the very ease, with which such a people are 
moved to follow a pretended god, gives us encou- 
ragement, that they will not be backward to listen 
to an ardent and honest teacher, though he claim 
not a character above humanity, and makes no pre- 
tensions to a direct and immediate commission from 
heaven. When such a mixture of what is good and 
evil is surveyed by the Christian teacher, the path 
of his duty appears plainly before him. What is 
truly good must have sprung from the great Source 
of all beneficence, and is to be carefully preserved : 
What is erroneous and sinful, as measured by the 
perfect standard of which he is in possession, must 
be the fruit of human pride, folly, and wickedness> 
and is to be corrected and removed. 

It is never to be forgotten, in all our attempts to 
overthrow the system of error and superstition, which 
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have so long \ed the Hindus astray from the Truth ; 
in all our endeavours to instruct them in the know- 
li^dge of the Gospel, that Faith lies at the founda- 
tion of the creed, polluted and perverted as it has 
become, in which they now believe. The principle 
on which the religious superstructure has all along 
rested among them, h that which Christianity itself 
has consecrated, that the Reason of man is not 
the test or the standard, to which the Doctrines, which 
we are enjoined to believe, are to be brought and 
measured. The deluded disciple of Brahma pre- 
sumes not ta doubt or question what he believes to 
have been revealed by God, because he is unable 
to understami or explain it. The pious Christian 
bows with the same reverence and Faith before all 
that has been made known to him by the Divine 
Founder of his religion ; who, by miracles the most 
stupendous, first established his title to be received 
as a messenger sent from heaven. But let the 
Hindu be taught, not less carefully, to discern where- 
in his own, and the creed of the Christian differs, 
than wherein they agree. Christianity, while it soars 
above the region of human reason, so far respects 
its power and province, in guiding the belief of 
mankind, that what is contrary to its deductions, 
the faith of the Gospel repudiates. Hinduism does 
not admit — or it has forgotten to keep in view — this 
essential limitation of the great and fundamental 
principle ; and the votary of Brahma is called upon. 
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to believe as implicitly what is opposed^ as what is 
ahove the reach of reason. Hence the danger is im- 
minent andobviousy that in enlightening and enabling 
the native mind to draw thislimitation, and thus to 
escape from the errors and darkness of supersti* 
tion, our scholar may be tainted with the per- 
suasion, that it is Reason^ not Faith, which is 
henceforth to be his guide to religion. Nor is this 
danger ideal: We have the testimony of the 
Christian Missionary, who has laboured with some 
success among the Hindus, that such has actually 
been the result. The Reverend Mr Adam has 
stated, on the best authority, that of the intelligent 
and reading population of Calcutta, who have re- 
nounced idolatry, one-third is calculated to have 
fallen, if not into aiheism^ at least into a deism, in 
which there mingles nothing worthy of the name of 
religion. It seems, indeed, to be the natural and 
necessary fruit of the wisdom, which is of this 
world, cultivated under the lights, that have now 
broken in upon the human mind, that while it thus 
raises man above being led away by the fables and 
absurdities of superstition, it generates the pride of 
intellect, which, at the same time, carries him beyond 
the power and the sceptre of Faith. The instructor 
of the Hindu, in profane literature and science, may 
escape the reproach, if it is so esteemed by him, by 
leaving his pupil to choose his own creed ; but the 
Christian Missionary may expect, and must be pre- 
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pared to encounter the objection, that in calling 
upon the Hindus to summon their reason to the de- 
molishing of the vulgar fabric of religion, he still seeks 
them to surrender it to Faith in the doctrines of the 
Cross ; and in proportion to the success that has 
attended the philosopher and the man of science, 
will the care and vigilance of the apostle of Christ- 
ianity be demanded, that the kingdom, which he is 
commissioned to establish, may not be sacrificed to 
"the vain imaginations" of a "wisdom" which knows 
no God. No system of education, which has not 
a regard to these features in the condition of the 
Hindus, will ever prove successful in rescuing them 
from their errors, or introducing them to a know- 
ledge of the truth. On the other hand, the good 
fruits of that which pays to them a proper respect, 
it is impossible to estimate. 

The School and Mission of the General Assembly 
has hitherto kept in view these peculiar features in 
the condition of the people, to whom its labours are 
principally confined : And from the sound and judi- 
cious principles, on which it is founded, and the ad- 
mirable caution and judgment, with which it is con- 
ducted, has eminently entitled itself to the coun- 
tenance and support of the Christian government of 
India. That this encouragement may be given to a 
much greater extent, than has yet been done, and 
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that with all manner of consistency in principle and 
safety in policy, the writer of these remarks is 
very firmly persuaded. That it has not been be- 
stowed, although urgently requested by the Presby- 
tery of Calcutta, bespeaks the extreme caution of 
the government, in doing any thing that may be con- 
strued into a breach of that pledge, under which, it 
holds itself, to abstain from all direct interference 
with the religious opinions of its subjects. Unless, 
however, the British government is prepared to avow 
its persuasion, that in Christianity it can find, neither 
the sources of true wisdom and; happiness for the 
natives themselves, nor of peace and security to its 
own rule, this encouragement cannot long be de- 
ferred. It will become too obviously preposterous, 
to pretend a fear of offending native prejudices, by 
a gift from the treasury to the School of the General 
Assembly, when the natives themselves are besieging 
its doors in numbers, that cannot find admittance, 
because the same pecuniary encouragement is not 
extended to this Institution as to others. The claims 
of such, as are so countenanced^ rest on the absence 
of that, which, of all other things, ought to recommend 

the Assembly's School to attention, the presence and 
the prevalence of a foundation in religion, as the 
basis of all the Education bestowed : And it is a 
most remarkable fact, that the very circumstance, 
which is shutting it out from a participation in the pub- 
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lie revenire, is giving it the preference, in native esti- 
mation, over other schools and seminaries of youth! 
The writer of these remarks has been met, andthat 
in the highest quarters, connected with Native 
Education in India, by the objection, that it is 
mijust to tax the Hindu with the support of an esta- 
blishment, avowedly set up for the overthrow of his 
faith. The objection is at once shallow and infidel; 
and those, who considerit as possessing any weight, 
can only be led astray by mere words. The Institu- 
tion of the General Assembly is not erlected to over- 
throw the religion of the natives. In strict propriety 
of language, itsaim is the purification of this religion 
from the degrading tenets, and demoralizing ceremo- 
nies, that have crept into it; and its re^establishment 
on the basis of faith in an atoning sacrifice. We tax 
the Hindus for the support of a better system of judi- 
cial administration ; a better. police, both preventive 
and remedial; and a better financial machinery; and 
to speak of the injustice of taxing them for the 
purification and improvement of that, which can 
alone give full efficiency to every other measure of 
amelioration, is sufficiently absurd. It is an argu- 
ment urged, it is to be feared, only by those, who 
really seeing the vast utility of the Christian Mis- 
sionary, in working out the reform of British India, 
are too jealous of a co-operation, which they cannot 
cordially accept; and which, moreover, upbraids their 
own carelessness and unconcern in all, that regards 
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the spiritual and eternal welfare of man, too keenly 
to permit them labouring along with them. That 
such men should shelter themselves behind such pre- 
texts, when asked to extend their countenance to 
Christian institutions in India, is not perhaps very 
wonderful ; but it is surely a matter of deep regret, 
that in our attempts to enlighten the natives of that 
country, we should be opposed by Christian pre- 
JudiceSj at the very moment when the prejudices of 
the Hindus themselves, in all that regards the re* 
ligious foundation of our Institution, are teaching 
them only the more highly to respect and applaud 
its object. In no part of the world is the principle 
of a religious and educational establishment by the 
State more generally recognised and acted upon than 
in India. The natives do not indeed appear able 
to conceive the existence of a political, which does 
not involve an ecclesiastical condition; and from 
the earliest ages of their history this union seems to 
have existed. It may, indeed, be granted, that in 
purer days the Church did not lord it over the StatCj 
in the despotic and degrading manner, which more 
ignorant and corrupt days have witnessed. This 
process of national humiliation has been the necessa- 
ry fruit of superstition among the Hindus, as among 
the Christians of the Western world themselves, when 
it once was permitted to mix its poisonous waters 
with the pure stream of the Gospel ; and until the 
unnatural preponderance of the church is counter- 
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acted by a better policy, and more enlightened edu- 
cation, it is in vain to look for either the political, 
moral, or religious amelioration of the country. 
The wealth of the Hindu temples is the measure of 
the people's poverty, ignorance, and degradation; 
and in this point of view, their riches is a subject of 
deep regret, equally to the statesman, and the Chris- 
tian philanthropist. But it were a dangerous error 
to argue, from this abuse, against the feeling £Uid 
principle, that lead a nation to support a public and 
authorised priesthood, for the ministrations of the 
altars ; and it is clearly the duty of a Christian go- 
vernment of India, to cherish and encourage these 
feelings, instead of discouraging them, by the neglect 
of a duty, as regards its own faith, which even the 
heathen see and acknowledge to be of imperative 
obUgation. When, therefore, the time happily ar- 
rives, which is to see the priesthood drawn from the 
ranks of Christianity, the way will long ago have been 
paved for the revolution. The sacred text of Menu 
inculcates the duty of the King, to endow the temple 
and provide for the priest. The endowments of the 
religion of Vishnu and Siva are on a large and 
gigantic scale; yet not greater, perhaps, than a 
period in the history of Christianity itself can par- 
allel. It is calculated, that in Rajesthan, where 
Hinduism exists in its purest form, nearly one-fifth 
of the rents of the land belong to the Brahmins and 
temples. The deeds of endowment do not be- 
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stow the lands themselves upon the priests ; for the 
principle is universally respected, that these belong 
to the cultivators ; but they direct the rents and fees, 
due to the fisc or state, to be paid to the Brahmins.* 
In former days, as already hinted, these endowments 
were upon a much smaller scale than the present ; 
and needy and courageous Rajahs sometimes ventured 
to resume the grants to the church, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful denunciation of 60,000 years in hell. 
The influence of the British power has introduced 
a state of comparative peace and order into these 
countries, and given them security against the pre- 
datory irruptions to which they were, and until 
lately 9 had been for ages subjected. The same in- 
fluence has not yet extended to them the benefits <rf 
an education, that shall check the progress of super- 
stition; and the natural consequence has been, 
that since our protecting wing was stretched over the 
states of Upper India, the priests of idolatry have 
been more secured in their revenues and tithes ; and 
superstitious princes encouraged still farther to enrich 
the temple at the expense of the state. Pilgrim- 
ages to holy shrines, which the formerly disturbed 
condition of the country had rendered so perilous, 
have been renewed from the most distant parts ; and 
the Raj of the Company been hailed as a happy 
change by the numerous devotees, that yet abound 

• Appendix V. 
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in India. Let us hope, that aU this is ipveparatory 
to the great aiul glorious changei which the lessons 
and (the example of a Cfari^ian people are one day 
doomed to bring aboat ; and that the apparent 
revii^al of idolatrous practice^ to which circumstances 
have giv^en rise, is the prelude to the i^W and find 
overtSaflTow of superstition. The herald of the Gos* 
pel of peaoe is even already on his way to these de- 
luded, yet intoresting regions of the East ; and the 
message, with which he is charged, will not be the 
less likely to receive a welcome reception from the 
tribeS) to whom he is to bear it» that be finds them 
esgoyiog the repose and protection, to which the 
policy of a Christian government has introduced 
them. It is in suck a soil so prepared, that Guris^ 
TiAN Education may be expected to take root and 
flourish ; and such an Institution, as that of the Ge- 
neral Assembly, to be eminently usefuL It affords 
infitruction in pro&ne literature and science, carried 
on with a studied regard to the preservation and 
development of those religious feelings and senti^ 
meats, which are common to the Hindu and the 
Christian ; and it cannot be doubtedi that those 
pupils who leave the School, without proceeding 
beyond this point in their religious education, will 
still go forth, fraught with a knowledge that will 
prove highly conducive to their own happiness, and 
to that of their fellow-creatures; while the strongest 
guarantee will be obtained, that as citizens and 

N 
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subjects, they will be found faithful, peaceable, and 
contented. But above all must it be recollected, 
that these are the most likely to prove, under Provi«- 
dence, at some future period, the most ready reci- 
pients of the more sublime and glorious truths of 
Christianity. From among them will the ranks 
of those be recruited, who advance to the higher 
classes of the Assembly's Institution, and embracing 
the faith of the Gospel in all its fulness, go out to 
spread the knowledge of this faith over the length 
and breadth of the Indian empire. 

It is not, therefore, to be charged as a defect, 
against the Institution of the Church of Scotland, 
that for one who goes forth from it, a convert to 
Christianity, hundreds return to the world, in the 
profession of the religion with which they entered it. 
To these will have been given a knowledge, that 
will guard them against falling into the depths of 
atheism, while, at the same time, it opens their eyes 
to the folly and degrading tendency of much, which 
they have hitherto been taught to regard as of di- 
vine origin and authority. This education will there- 
fore place them more within the reach of that com- 
fort and consolation, which the doctrines of the 
Cross can alone afford, should their minds be hap- 
pily awakened, by divine grace, to a sense of their 
danger from sin, and their need of an atoning sa- 
crifice. 

Taking, therefore, the narrower and infinitely less 
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important view of the subject, the Church of Scot- 
land's Institution in India will soon have trained up 
a generation among the Hindus, more deeply im- 
bued with a knowledge and sense of their duties, as 
citizens of the state, and every way better qualified 
to cultivate towards each other those kindly and be^ 
nevolent affections, in the exercise of which so much 
of man's happiness upon earth is to be found. This 
Institution will have instilled into them a knowledge, 
under which the pride of caste and the tyranny of 
priestcraft, which now poison their happiness, may 
be expected to pass away ; and such views of their 
moral, social, and political condition will, in the end, 
be afforded, as shall open to them inlets of gratifi- 
cation and enjoyment, to which they have hitherto 
been strangers. True it is, that these are advan- 
tSLgeSy not worthy of being named with the blessings 
that must attend a knowledge of the truth, ** as it 
is in Christ Jesus." But surely the hope is not 
irrational, neither is it forbidden by our Holy 
Faith, that the Institution, which is calculated to 
produce these temporal benefits, will, under the 
blessing of God, prove the instrument of conduct- 
ing the multitude to the inestimable treasures of 
divine truth. In the belief and humble confidence, 
that she may one day lead them to the Temple of 
the Most High, as it is founded on the rock of 
** Christ crucified," by the portals of those car- 
nal advantages, which so many of the objects of her 
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care are uow conteDtiog themselves with seeking at 
her hands, let the Church of Scotland be grateful 
to heaven, that she is» in this way, the chosen chan- 
nel af its bounty to the natives of India ; and let 
her only redouble her ejLertions, to discharge herself 
of the high responsibility laid upon her. 

The sketch which we have now attempted to give 
of the character aud oondition of the Hindus, as 
they bear on the great question of their conversion 
to Christianity, would be incomplete, were we not 
to advert more particularly to the state of the rising 
generation among them — ^the ohjeds^ par escellencej 
of our care within the walls of the School, properly 
so called. The intellectual capacities of the rising 
race of Hindus, as found in the scholars and stu- 
dents, who enter the Assembly's Institution^ and 
avail themselves of its resources; their eagerness 
and aptitude to learn ; their delight and gratitude 
on finding knowledge pouring in upon themi, have 
attracted the greatest attention from the very com- 
mencement of the Assembly's labours, and been 
alike the subject of wonder to many, and certainly 
one of the most powerful encouragements to exer- 
tion. It is not easy to convey to thos^ who have 
not witnessed the daily operations of the School and 
Mission of the Assembly, or the public examinations 
which annually take place, to form a correct con- 
ception of the excellence of the materiel^ with which 



the teacher has to work ; while the order, activity, 
and attention combined, that pervade his school, 
never fail to prove a subject of remark, and of fa- 
vourable contrast with much, that distinguishes^ si- 
milar institutions in this country. The fruits of thfe^ 
natural preparation, if it may be so called, for the* 
work of Native EotecATiON, are evidenced in a 
progress surprisingly rapid^ — s® rapid, indeed, as to^ 
excite the feam of not a few, that in intellectual as 
in animal powers, the period of decay may be pro- 
portionally near, as the period of perfection seems' 
so easily and so early reached. No one, it may be 
safely said, ever witnessed the public examination 
of the Assembly's Institution at Calcutta, who did 
not depart from it, lost in wonder at the extent of 
knowledge displayed by its pupils in every branch of 
literature and science. The scene may safely be 
described as one of the most gratif^ng that can be 
presented to the philanthropic mind ; and while it 
cannot fail to rouse regret, that such a youth should 
have been so long left in the darkness of ignorance 
and superstition, it excites the highest hopes, that a 
few years will find them, as little behind their Chris- 
tian instructors, in a knowledge of the literature, artsy 
and sciences' of the Western world, as they are un- 
doubtedly equal; — ^perhaps superior — in those intel- 
lectual talents, which qualify for its reception. In 
drawing these encouraging inferences from the scene, 
which a public examination of the Assembly's Insti-' 
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tution appears so well to justify, it is to be kept in 
mind, that the sifting system on which this examina- 
tion is conducted places beyond a doubt the actual 
proficiency made by the pupils ; and impresses every 
one who witnesses it with the conviction, that there 
is nothing in it of a mere showy and deceitful ex- 
hibition of attainments not actually reached. Every 
thing, on the contrary, indicates a knowledge on the 
part of the scholars, which the deeper it is probed, 
the more sound and well-founded it will be disco- 
vered to be. 

The picture would, however, be still imperfect, if 
no notice were taken of the part borne in it, by the 
grateful relatives of the youth under instruction. 
This picture, while it owes much of its interest to, 
borrows not a little of its singularity from, the feeling, 
that the children are so far outstripping their pa- 
rents in knowledge and learning ; and from the con- 
viction of this truth displayed on the yet happy coun- 
tenances of the aged fathers and relatives them- 
selves. Their pride at observing the progress of 
their sons is mixed, however, with no jealousy. The 
happy and well pleased parent rejoices that his boy 
has been born under a happier sun than himself ; 
and although the effect of the knowledge, even in 
profane literature and science, which we are now in- 
stilling, be to unsettle the faith of the youth in much, 
which their fathers still receive as of divine autho- 
rity, the ordinary sentiment, which this fruit of our 
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Education is now found to excite, is this — ^that in 
matters touching his faith, the son is at liberty to 
choose for himself, as did his fathers before him. 
But it is, at the same time, the study of the 
Missionary of the Church of Scotland, to guard 
against the feeling, on the part of his native pu- 
pil, that he is the recipient of a better Philo- 
sophy, and a purer Creed, leading the child to 
forget the reverence and respect, which he owes 
to his parent, however much that parent may still 
wander in ignorance, and in spiritual darkness. 
The scholar hears from his Christian teacher those 
denunciations against the great crime of forgetting 
the true God, and giving to idols the honour that 
is due to Him alone, which Scripture and reason 
alike warrant and demand. But the meek and 
merciful spirit of Christianity, mingling in the 
stream of his anathemas, mitigates the impetuosity 
of the torrent, that might otherwise carry before it 
all the charities of our nature, and render it doubt- 
ful, whether the Angel of a better Covenant had 
yet descended upon earth. With equal judgment 
and fearlessness the Missionary permits not the great 
interests of the soul's eternal salvation to be sacri- 
ficed, even at the shrine of parental duty and affec- 
tion, when the young aspirant after that ^< knowledge 
which is from above" seeks the inestimable treasure 
at his hands, even under the ban of a father's male- 
diction. It is here, indeed, that we may occasion- 
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a&y expect to find the discretion and pradence of 
the Missionary pnt to the severest test, when the 
sincere desire of Christian knowledge in the child, 
id^ found opposed by the bigoted adherence of the 
parent to the vulgar faith, and the heaviest denun- 
ciations of wrath against his disobedient offspring, 
seeking to forsake the religion of his forefathers. 
It is here also, in the kindness of an overruling 
Providence, that the Missionary, and his great cause, 
may now experience the fruits of that enlightened 
andt?puly Christian policy, which the British Go- 
vernment Rteadily pursues, alike removed from eoun* 
tenancing the tyranny, that would encroach on the 
rights of civil liberty vested in the child, or the 
fanalicisw, that would oatrage w4a»t is due to die 
authority of l^e paront. 
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*AMY ST-ATFOt GHRRTIAMTT W INDIA,. CONSn>ERED 
AS AN BKCaUBAQBAUBNT Ta PRfiSfiNT EXERTIONS. 

Early introduction of Christianity into Indian— St Thomas the 
Apostle — Colony of Jews — Labours of Sf Thomas — Mar 
Ifbomas— ^Flburishiiig SCate of liis Eptboopbtek-^te subsec^^ent 
disasteia— NiMtortftHi Prelates a&d Church — Roman: Catholics 
—•Decline of the Christian Churches on the Coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel — Anticipated revival under the firitish rule 
— Prestant state of the ChvistiaR- Chareb-^Progress of Chris* 
tiaoitiF ill. the ProviAcea pf Bengal-^Ltttle progress of the 
Jesuits — Native Reformations-— Buddha and Jain Sects-— 
Their doctiriniBB and* progresfir. 

To eo»dhict tte natives of Itidik to the knowledge 
and adoption of tllie Ghristiaa Creed, a& the rule of 
their faith and manners, is the great object of the 
Church of Seotfend^s labours' in the E'airt. In that 
part of out prorinces which has wittiessed the outset 
of these labours, the seed of Christianity has hithertb 
been but sparingly sown ? and the grossness and 
ignorance of Brahminical worship have been but 
little relieved by the sobriety and simplicity^ of 
Gospel ordinances. Yet was India one of the ear- 
Best countries visited by the light of Christianity ; 
and honoured by the presence and ministrations 
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of one of the twelve Apostles of our Lord. Doubts 
have, indeed, been thrown over the tradition that 
St Thomas bent his steps to the shores of Malabar, 
as early as the year a. d. 51 ; but there appears to 
be less to support the scepticism, than to sustain the 
belief, that have respectively been awarded to this 
pleasing story ; and no fact in the early history of 
our religion is better established, than that of its 
having found its way to India at the very dawn of 
the Christian era. If any reliance is to be placed 
on the tradition, that a part of the tribe of Manas- 
seh, which was carried into captivity by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, wandered to the coasts of Malabar, a power- 
ful motive is furnished for the visit of an Apostle to 
these parts ; and it is well known, that when they 
were afterwards discovered by the adventurers of 
the Western world, a colony of Jews was found 
established upon them, and existing distinct from 
both their native and Christian population. Modern 
researches, and the labours of our excellent mis- 
sionaries on the Western side of India, are every 
day bringing us acquainted with new facts, no less 
singular than they are interesting, in connection 
with, and seemingly corroborative of, these remark- 
able occurrences in ancient history ; and the exer- 
tions of the General Assembly's Missionary, like 
those of the Apostle Thomas, are being devoted to 
the recovery of the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, who are yet found on the coasts of Malabar. 
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The travels of St Thomas ; his success in founding 
a Christian Church, of which both Jews and Brah- 
mins became members ; his establishing himself at 
Martapan, the seat of a far-famed Hindu temple ; 
the conversion of the King, and many of his sub- 
jects, and at length the martyrdom of the Apostle 
by the multitude, instigated by the infuriated priests 
of superstition; are articles of faith among the 
Christians of the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
which it would be diflScult to shake, and which we 
should be sorry to see refuted by satisfactory evi- 
dence. The death of its founder naturally checked 
the rising prosperity of the Church of St Thomas ; 
and its members, driven from Martapan, took refuge 
in the mountains of Cape Comorin, and from thence 
found their way to Malabar, and rejoiced in rejoin- 
ing their fellow- Christians, who had received the 
Gospel from the same Apostolic hand as them- 
selves. We are grieved, but we are not surprised, 
that, permitted to worship in peace, the beauty of 
the picture, which they ought to have exhibited to 
the heathen world, was shaded by dissensions and 
contentions among themselves ; and that the vigour 
of their primitive discipline and virtue speedily de- 
clined. A remedy for the evil was attempted to be 
supplied so early as the fourth century, by the cele- 
brated Athanasius of Alexandria, who sent a Bishop 
to rule over the Christians of St Thomas — the first 
foreign prelate or priest, whom they had received since 
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the days of' the Apostle. But it was to the Bishop 
of Antioch, that these Christians were at length in- 
di?bfed for Mar Thomas, the regenerator of their 
Church, who was origmally an Arminian merchant 
by profession — an Arian in faith ; and, if we are 
to judge from the valuable spiritual and secular 
privileges, which he succeeded in obtaining for 
his flock from the Hindu princes, a man of singular 
tact and knowledge of the world. Churches and 
Colleges arose under the episcopate of Mar Thomas. 
A foreign colony of Christians, to maintain the 
purity of the faith, was introduced and settled in a 
seat, which received the somewhat heathenish name 
of Mahadevapatam ; and the assistance, which the 
riative princes derived from the superior knowledge 
and refinement of these foreigners, secured to the 
Christians of St Thomas the favour of successive 
sovereigns, and an equality in rank with the most 
privileged of their subjects. A proper Church 
Establishment was devised and organized ; and 
on all matters, spiritual and civil, the sole jurfe- 
diction was vested in the Bishop ; criminal afiairs 
alone being reserved tt) the Hindu princes of the 
country. The evidences of these grants and im- 
munities have been brought to light after a long 
interval of darkness, by the industry and research 
of the present day ; and these certainly go far to 
confirm the Christian traditions, which tell us 
how nearly the realms of Brahma had, at one 
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It is a jxiel^ncholy reflexion, bow i^ucb the pros^ 
peritj of A Chmch may depend n^^ tbe late x>f it3 
founder.; for no sooner had tbe sacond apostle f(tf 
Uie Cihristians of Malabar been ^called from .among 
them, tban the Chuccfa fell .wto .att^r <a>pfu$ionj .and 
anarchy and schism reigned in all its border^^. 
From every thing like persecution by its beatheni^b 
neighbours, and as they migbt be accounted rivals, 
this Church was at tbajt time . altQgether relieved ; 
but ^ven a greater evil befell it in its o«i^n intestin/s 
bmils and contentiion^. It >$till possepsed^ however* 
paough of impofRtan^, to engage the notice of the 
Nestorian Pa<triar£b of Babylon ; and the arrival in 
India of two prelates, empowered by him to rule 
over the Cbristi^upks of St Tbomiasi, revived tbeir spi^ 
rUs, and in some measur<e aUayed their ccmtentioBs. 
llhis event happened in a.i). 625 ; ^nd the founda^ 
tion of the Nestorian Church thus ^id, the building 
contained adFad3cing,un4er.a Siuccession of Bishops 
skilled in the Jiberal afits, and knowledge, then 
kjnoivn, and di&ti^guished /or tbeir theplogii^al learnr 
ing and decepcy of manner* So long as the Cbrisr 
tian Church, thus happily planted, was untainted by 
ambition, she appears to have flourished ; but 
tempted to shake off the yoke of the Hindu princes, 
under whom she enjoyed this ample -toleration, and 
ior some time able to dp so, shp fell at length be- 
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neath the superior power and numbers of the hea-- 
then around her ; and although her members conti- 
nued, under the government of Syrian Bishops, to 
adhere to the religion of their fathers, the Portu- 
guese, when they first landed in India in a. d. 1500, 
found them in a low and persecuted state, and their 
worship contaminated by the intermixture of many 
heathenish rites and ceremonies, borrowed from the 
tribes around them. 

It might have been expected, that the arrival of 
the cultivated and enlightened Christians of the 
West would have proved the signal, for the moral 
and religious regeneration of their brethren in the 
East, The event proved, alas! the very reverse. 
Vasco De Gam a promised, indeed, to the deputies 
of the Christians of Malabar, that they should be 
cherished and protected by their new brethren ; and 
assured them, that, as the King of Portugal conquered 
only to advance the True Faith, and to uproot the 
empire of Pagan worship, the Patriarch of Antioch, 
and the Bishop of Angomale, had nothing to fear for 
their spiritual supremacy from the settlement of a new 
colony of Christians ; for although under different 
spiritual heads upon earth, they all acknowledged 
one Faith, and one great Spiritual Head in heaven. 
But, alas ! the Christians of Malabar were strangers 
to celibacy among the clergy ; worshipped the two 
natures of Christ ; acknowledged only three sacra- 
ments, and used no sacred oil in their administra- 
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tion ; deprecated auricular confession ; saw no virtue 
or efficacy in extreme unction and confirmation ; and 
when the iitaage of " The Mother of God** was pre- 
sented to them by the Portuguese, for their worship 
and adoration, the indignant exclamation was only 
drawn from them, ^^ We are Christians^ not idolc^ 
tersT* Above all, their Gatanars^ or priests, learned 
in the Syriac language, explained to their flocks the 
doctrines of the Cross, as found in the Bible, in all 
the simplicity that distinguished the primitive ages 
of the Church. Such a Church, it was evident, 
could not be permitted to exist, beyond the neces- 
sity of the moment, by the zealous disciples of that 
of Rome ; and when the endeavours of the Jesuits 
to overthrow it by arguments, and the education of 
youth in the orthodox doctrines, proved fruitless, the 
arm of persecution, in the spirit of the age, was un- 
sparingly lifted up against the Christians of St Tho- 
mas ; and the Bishop of Angomale, from being the 
Primate of India, and the sufiragan of the Patriarch 
of Antioch, became the diocesan of the Archbishop 
of Goa, under His Holiness the Pope of Rome. 

At length there occurred events, both in Europe 
and in India, to shake the Portuguese power and 
influence in the East; and the Christians of St 
Thomas failed not to take advantage of them, in 
throwing ofi" the yoke of the Jesuits ; and they suc- 
ceeded, after many struggles, in again coming under 
the Patriardiate of Antioch. The celebrated Don 
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GAMtciA.9 the Bishop <Qf Gf angaiiare, |>rev^Ued .indeecl 
for a twe, ia sitill Bustainiog the totter log power q£ 
his Church over <the Christi^iiis of St TboiB93 ; but 
before he had time -to consolidate his j^ptrityal em- 
pire, Abe Portuguese yielded up their po^seflstons '» 
India to the Dutch, 'who, wise enoi^h tp pee whcare- 
iu their true iaterests lay, rest(»:ed Ibo 4he Christians 
of St Thomas the liberty aud privilc^esj which ihey 
had enjoyed from their first estabjishtp^qt. 

These events were, In the end, as might havis 
be^a expected, fatal to the best interests of the 
Christian Church in India. In process of tine, the 
Roman Catholic Christians oa the cosats of Mal^* 
bar and Coromandel came to be s|dit into ithree 
separate and iadepen^eot local jurisdictioQS^ those 
of the Archbishop of Cxanganore, the Bis^^p of 
Cochin, and the Vicar Apostolic oi Vei:afoly. 
The Christians of St Thomas of Palaraatta, who, in 
the midst of these strifes, had returned to thek <M 
independence, continued in some measure to flour^ 
ish ; and, supported first by the Kajah of Tnaraiif- 
core, and latterly by the British Government, they 
now enjoy a prospect of peace, to which they have 
long been strangers. An attempt to disturb their 
tranquillity in 1812, when the line of regular sue* 
cession failing, their Bishop was chosen by lot, and 
consecrated by twelve priests, was defeated by the 
good management of the British Government, 
through the instrumentality of a Synod, perhaps the 
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-most singularly constituted, which the Christian 
Church ever saw. This Synod was composed of 
the British Resident, the Rajah of Trayancore, and 
the Clergy of the Diocese. The consecration of 
Mar Dionysius was declared good and valid ; and 
when, soon afterwards, a priest named Athanasius 
came into India from the Patriarch of Antioch 
to set it aside, and to excommunicate the elevS of 
the Rajah and the Company, if he should prove 
contumacious, ^^ summary transmisision" from its 
shores was his reward ; and the principle, thus pracr 
tically enforced, that the British Government posr 
sesses plenary and paramount authority over the 
Church in India, must for ever shut out all claims 
of foreign Churches, Popes, and Patriarchs, to dis- 
turb the peace of our Eastern possessions. 

The present state of the Christians of Malabar 
and Coromandel exhibits a picture very different 
from what we have reason to believe they once dis* 
played. The portion of them, which maintained 
its independence of the See of (lome, is by far the 
most respectable ; and, in many points of view, a 
people entitled to great consideration for their cop-^ 
duct and principles. Their number is said to be 
about 70,000 souls, over whom one Metropolitan, 
and one hundred and forty-four Catanars or priests, 
hold jurisdiction. Their Clergy are miserably poor 
and ill paid ; but their Bishop now receives froiu 
the British Government a monthly allowance suffi- 

o 
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cient to support bid uBassuming dignity. A vdriety 
of circumstances have combined to wrest from tbem 
the power and influence they once possessed with 
the native states ; but the Establishment of thfe 
Church of England in India promises to them a 
safe and honourable retreat, of which there is lit** 
tie in their doctrines or practices, that seems to pre^ 
dude them from availing themselves. Of late, they 
have attracted much attention from the Bishops of 
Calcutta ; and the excellent and pious Dr HfiBBft 
took^ a warm and hearty interest in their welfare^ 
and, when snatched away by death, was engaged 
in measures of the most truly Christian liberality^ 
to bring them within his fold. 

The Christians on the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope, are said to be more numerous than 
those who recognise that of the Patriarch; and 
they form a population of 150,000 souls, under the 
Archbishop of Cranganore, the Bishop of Cochin, 
and the Apostolic Vicar of Verapoly. This branch 
of the Syrian Church is said to exhibit a very difieiv 
ent, and far less pleasing picture, than that of the 
origitial Christians of St Thomas ; and its members 
are represented as degraded by the most abominable 
superstitions, and the most shameful vices. Their 
Clergy are ignorant, licentious, and corrupt, and 
altogether opposed to the education of their flocks. 
Their Church appears, even on the authority of the 
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Abbe Dubois himself, to have reached the utmodt 
Terge of corruption ; the prelude, let us hope, to 
some salutary reformation ; perhaps, as conjectored 
by some, their reunion with the Cliridtians of St 
Thomas. We have the testimony of no less aft 
authority than that of the late Sir Thomas Monho, 
that there would be no greift difficulty in converting 
to the Protestant religion^ t^ Romdn Catholics in 
Travancore and Cochin^ — " anevent," he adds, ••truly 
desirable on every ground of policy, humanity, and 
religion ** The mere politician may be permitted 
to look no higher than to temporal advantages from 
such a change; and the Christian Missionary, while 
he desires to be guided by much nobler motives, 
must not altogether overlook that, in the words o( 
this distinguished soldier and statesman, <• the sup« 
port of a respectable body of Christian subjects 
would contribute to strengthen the British power, 
in those junctures of commotion and difficulty, 
which must be expected to occur in a country like 
India, that has been in a state of revolution for 
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The tale of Christian progress in the provinces 
of India, now constituting the English Presidency of 
Bengal, is soon told. While the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel were enjoying the ministry of an 
Apostle, and witnessing the various fortunes of a 
Christian Church, which, often oppressed and per« 
decutedf and long corrupted and contamiDtfted, stiH 
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exists, the richer and more populous countries to the 
northward were left in all the darkness of Hindis 
superstition. When, at length, the adventurers of 
the Western world obtained a commercial footing 
in these parts, nothing was farther from their 
thoughts, than founding a Christian Church, exca* 
vated from the heathen around them — nothing, per- 
haps, was more beyond their power, had they been 
ever so willing. But it is little to the honour of the 
English residents, when at length they fixed their foot 
firmly in Bengal, that it was to <^ the pious mariners,'* 
who frequented the port of Calcutta, that they were 
indebted for the first Christian building, in which 
they themselves congregated for public worship. 
The Protestant faith, and form of the Christian 
Church, did not allow of that unity of object, which 
is the great characteristic of the Roman Catholic ; 
and has never betrayed the same zeal to obtain con* 
verts, that it may aggrandize itself, and domineer 
over mankind, savage or civilized ; but Rome herself, 
although she sent forth her emissaries over North- 
ern India, and spread them into Thibet and Chinas 
could never obtain any thing like an extensive or per- 
manent influence. There was, indeed, no Court or 
corner, into which her priests did not penetrate ; 
but circumstances concurred to defeat all their arts 
to extend the domains of St Peter ; or if, at times, 
they appeared successful in sapping belief in the 
ancient creed, where niost they sought to ingratiate 
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themselves — in the palaces of reigning Rajahs and 
Emperors— they were aided by no external events, 
that could help them to carry on the Reformation ; 
and neither the faith of Brahma, nor of Mahomet, 
felt the impression that they made. The philoso- 
phical scepticism of AcBAR ; perhaps his jealousy 
of Mahomet, and his ambition to rank himself as a 
Prophet, or Vicegerent of God, gave them a glim- 
mering of hope, that they had at length found a 
CoNSTANTiNE OH the throue of the Mogul ; and 
the Emperor directing prayers to be offered up in 
the name of Jesu^ and one of his own household to 
be instructed in the doctrines of the InjeU were 
events not to be lightly esteemed. But before they 
ripened into any thing like maturity, Acbar had 
yielded the sceptre to his successor, who soon 
plunged into the blindest submission to the Prophet, 
and the most fiery zeal to maintain the doctrines of 
the Coran. Yet the particular page in the history 
of the Great Acbar, which treats of his religious 
opinions, and th^ changes they underwent, whether 
conscientious or capricious, is not without its in* 
Btruction. It serves to correct, or at least to modify, 
an opinion, too hastily taken up, that such is the 
religious bigotry of the Mussulman, that it can shut 
his eyes to imperial example, when it deviates from 
the path of Islam, and is ready to cast off allegiance 
to the Prince, when he opposes himself to the Pro- 
phet. That Acbar was on the eve of adding an- 
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Other and a gr^aterx of eourse, to the now-acknow- 
ledged Prophets of the Faithful, many things in his 
history conspire to prove ; and had it been his des- 
tiny to have established a new and aspiring empire, 
88 it was hid fortune to sustain a fabric, begiiuiing 
to totter to its faU from its own weight and corrup- 
tions, the fomb of Secundra might this day be boast- 
ing of a» many pilgrims around it as the Caaba of 
Mecca ; and millions might now be seen turning 
their backs upon that Sun, which daily witnesses 
their devout prostrations^ as they gaze upon bis 
setting splendours.* 

A Christian Power has at let^th become para- 
mount, from the Ba«rampooter to the Indus, and 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayahs ; Christian 

Churches^ under regular Episcopal or Presbyterian 
government, have been established for the further 
building up in the faith of our own countrymen, 
scattered over these immense regions ; Christian 
Missionaries are daily going fcM'th^ in greater and 
greater numbers, specially devoted to the bringing 
in of the heathen : " The Schoolmaster is abroad," 
assailing the strongholds of fable and superstitious 
ignorance, and thus pioneering the way for the mes- 
senger of the Gospel of peace and reconciliation ; 
tod the Christian philanthropist is looking, with hope 
tod confidence, to a revolution in faith, philosophyt 
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e^d mannersy that shall assimilate the state of these 
countries, in regard to moral and religious culture, 
tp what they are in natural riches and fertility, the 
most favoured by Providence on the face of the 
globe. 

The sketch now given, more especially of the rise 
And progress of the Syrian Christian Church in the 
south of India, and for which the writer is mainly 
indebted to a memoir^ presented by Captain Swains- 
ton to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
^nd Ireland, will, it is hoped, be regarded as throw-^ 
ipg some little light on the character and condition 
Qf the Hindus, as these bear upon the great question 
t^f their conversion to Christianity. These Chris- 
tians arose in a part of the country most remarkable 
for devoted attachment to the Hindu faith ; yet, as 
has been seen, they flourished and multiplied until, 
\rk some large and populous districts, they nearly 
supplanted the votaries of the Brahminical creed. 
Their progress to the prosperity which they once 
enjoyed, their decline and fall from all the virtues 
and privileges that once distinguished them^ are 
^like replete with instruction to the present regene** 
rators of the Hindu race. In the former stage, no 
jealousy on the part of the Hindus appears to have 
greatly impeded the course of conversion ; in the 
latter, their own dissensions and divisions alone ac- 
celerated their ruin. The spirit of the age in which 
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lire live, may give iis some security that Christian^ 
in India will not again be found exterminating each 
Other with fire and sword, that the consecrated 
6t the Pope may mount the Episcopal throne in 
preference to the consecrated of the Patriarch. The 
day has now come, in the kindness of Providence, 
i^hen the titled Bishop of Episcopacy, and the more 
ihodest Priest of Presbytery, may march together 
towards the same great and benevolent object, the 
maintenance of Chbistianitt among our own coun- 
trymen in India, and the conversion of its natives to 
the faith of the Gospel. The only rivalry that can 
now arise between Christian bodies, labouring in 
the East, is the rivalry of charity and good works ; 
and so far from being disheartened by the fate which 
befel the church planted by St Thomas himself, we 
may find in its history and condition, much to en- 
courage exertion and foster hope ; furnishing, as it 
does, some of the beacons that tell us of the rocks and 
quicksands on which the vessel of Christianity in 
India has hitherto made shipwreck of herself, and 
not in India only, but over the whole Eastern Asiatic 
world. The base and selfish clouds of Roman Ca- 
tholic superstition, and spiritual domination, had then 
intercepted all the light which would otherwise have 
flowed from our pure and holy faith ; and converted, 
where it had taken root, the best of blessings into a 
curse, not less than the idolatry of the Hindu. It 
may be said, that frbm this source no danger isknow 
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to be apprehended to the Christian Educatiopi 
of the natives of India, but let us not too hastily 
subscribe to this opinion. The genius and bent of 
Popery are the same in all ages ; and at this day it 
is notorious, that it is making great and rapid strides 
in regions, more enlightened by science and philo- 
sophy than is British India. The East is a field in 
which such a faith, if countenanced by Christian 
governments, might be expected to make progress ; 
for it naturally accommodates itself to idol worship in 
the reverence it demands for images, and is scarcely 
separated in the unmeaning frivolities of many 
of its rites from the follies of Pagan ceremonies. 
In the liberality which distinguishes the present day^ 
the Roman Catholic subject in the service of her 
Britannic Majesty in India, may now have the mi- 
nistrations of his religion, according to his creed, af- 
forded to him at the expense of the State ; for the 
Act of Parliament, renewing the Company's charter, 
has empowered the Governments of India, if they 
'see Jit, to burden the revenues of the country to a 
certain extent, with the support of a priesthood for 
his service. This boon to Popery was deemed fair 
and reasonable, when Presbytery in In^dia obtained 
the more solid footing of an establishment under 
authority of Parliament, and in the shape of a 
compulsory provision for its ministers.* In the ex- 
uberance of this toleration, it is to be hoped, that 
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the Protestant GovernmeDt of Great Britain will 
bear in mindi that to sanction the Church of 
Rome, either by its authority or its support, in 
taking part in the holy work of Evangelizing In- 
dia, is infallibly to defeat the great object in 
view. The spirit of Popery, detached from its 
practical working, proclaims this truth to every 
wise Government; an,d its history, as written ia 
the Churches of Southern India, leaves no room 
for doubt or cavil on the subject. The Protestant 
Churches of England and Scotland may, and it can- 
not be doubted will, proceed pari passu in spreading 
the knowledge of Gospel Truth as found in the Re- 
cord, to which they both appeal — The Biple ; but 
the genius and policy of the Church of Rome forbid 
any co-operation on her part. ^^ Aui Cmsar aut nul- 
/w/' is her maxim, alike in educating and converting 
a Hindu, as in every other project which she under^ 
takes ; and all attempts to amalgamate with her in 
this work, on the part of the Protestant Churches, 
must be vain and nugatory, without a compromise 
of principle, which the Churches of England and 
Scotland in India are not surely prepared to offer up 
on the altar of a spurious meekness and liberality, 
In managing such a Public Charity as the Martin* 
niere at Calcutta, the Bishop of the diocese, the 
Minister of the Church of Scotland at that Presi- 
dency, and the Vicar Apostolic of His Holiness th^ 
Pope, may be, and iae associated together ; but even 
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here the good fruits of the amalgamation may be 
doubted ; and fears may be entertained, that, how-^ 
ever unintentionally, principle may be compromised 
by the Protestant divines^ — by the Popish, we may 
rest assured, no siich thing will, or possibly can, oc- 
cur. An attempt to exclude the Bible as a class* 
book at the Martinnierej which, we may notice, is a 
seminary for the education of Christian youth of all 
|)ier$ua^Qs, could scarcely be expected to succeed, 
liberal as some of its governors are known to be ; 
but its contem[dated introduction with passages 
marked as not to be read in the school, savours of a 
concession which» we confess, we cannot reconcile 
with either the standards of the Churches of England 
and Scotland, or with what is due to the Sacred 
Oracles of Christianity. The preparation of a Ma- 
nual of Devotion, which shall embrace all that a 
Bishop of the Church of England, and a Minister of 
Che Church of Scotland, ought to regard as essen« 
tial, and yet contain nothing at which an Apostolic 
Vicar of the Church of Rome may revolt, does ap* 
pear also a difficult task. How it has been exe« 
cuted, and how it works, under the guidance of such 
able and pious men as Bishop Wilson and Mr 
Charles, remains to be seen. The introduction of 
such a machinery of compromise into the Chris* 
TiAN Education of the natives would, we are firmly 
persuaded, ultimately terminate in the disappoint- 
ment of the hopes iH)W cherished by the Protestant 
world, that the light of a pure and Holy Faith i^ 
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speedily to dissipate the darkness of Hindu super* 
stition. 

« 

We are not, however, to suppose, that the Chris- 
tian irruption, now preparing to be carried into the 
realms of Brahma, will constitute the first Reformat 
tioThj by which the creed of orthodox Hinduism has 
been essayed to be purged. Several centuries be- 
fore Alexander of Macedon entered India, and 
according to the preposterous theory of some of our 
modern philosophers of high name and note, gave 
to it the learned and sacred language, in which the 
tenets of the Brahminical faith are contained, there 
arose a heresy, as it was then esteemed, which, 
little noticed at the time, soon succeeded in shaking 
the established superstition to its foundation ; and 
which, although in the end proscribed and banished 
from the place of its birth, resulted in raising a 
trophy to its power, the most gigantic and wonderful 
in the annals of the world. To this heresy we are 
to trace the Lama of Tartary, the Fo of China, 
and the Amito of Japan ; if we are not even to ex- 
tend its empire over the Western, as well as the , 
Eastern countries of the globe. Sakya Muni first 
arose in Southern Bahar, as the founder of a new 
religion, although, indeed, the legendary tales trace 
the Buddha to a Tartarian birth and origin ; and 
displayed the banners of a Faith in almost every 
thing opposed to the reigning superstition. The 
vices and tyranny of the Brahminical priesthood ap- ^ 
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pedr to have excited the disgust and indignation of 
this Reformer ; and it is said, that the sufferings and 
contempt, which he had personally received at the 
hands of this proud and haughty order, served not 
a little to stimulate his zeal in the attempt to sub- 
vert their power. The creed of Brahma, under the 
dexterous management of the priesthood, had in- 
troduced the Divine Being into the most ordinary 
operations of the universe, and recognised him as 
every where to be discerned and distinctly seen. To 
such an extent had they carried this dogma, that 
the bedaubing by a priest, with a little red paint, 
of the stone, that was found by the roadside, was be- 
lieved to fix the presence and power of the Deity in 
the rude and shapeless mass ; and the pious traveller, 
as he passed, fell down and worshipped. In pro- 
portion as the Deity was believed to pervade every 
thing in and around man, the sway of the priest- 
hood was enlarged ; and the sceptre of spiritual do- 
mination extended over every act, in which a human 
being could engage. In India the cow became a 
tenement for the Deity ; and in Egypt, he did not 
jscorn to take up his abode in the serpent, and the 
.<;rocodile, and the cat I Sakya Muni, without banish- 
ing God from the universe, began by elevating him 
above all care and concern about human affairs and 
earthly transactions ; and thus, at one blow, ex- 
tinguishing the influence and power of an order* 
.which rested on the very opposite belief. While id 
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the Buddha creed, there *iH existed ^ a Churdb,**— * 
a congregation of holy bikI pious men, as di^in<» 
guished from the profane and langodly world, — every 
man 'Coinposing it was his own priest^ and required 
not the service of another to offer up the praypr^ 
which he was taught to raise to the newly consti- 
tuted objects of bis worship. With the truly orthodox 
Buddhist, Uie distinction of 4^ms and iaicus is 
unknown : He is taught to address, for himself, his 
prayers and supplications to men, who were onoe, 
iilce himself, inhabitants of the earth ; but who, from 
their singular piety and worth, have been translated 
to a state of superior bliss. From this state of bap* 
piness they look down, and take an interest in all 
that is passing below ; leaving at times the heaven, 
to which they have been exalted, to revisit the earth 
for the instruction of mankind, and their purgation 
from the errors and vices, which from time to time 
lead them astray. When the Buddha descended in 
Thibet, he was fixed and imprisoned in the persoa 
of the Lama ; an improvement, as it was no doubt 
imagined, of the original faith, and a more perfect 
provision for securing his services to his worshippers* 
And, occasionally, as the fervour of the Buddha 
finds food for its excitement, in either the vir- 
tues or the aberrations of the faithful, he appears 
in one corner or another of his wide spread do- 
minions. Such beings, as objects of worship, might 
(obviously be approached without the complicated 
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mafehinery of the altar, the sacrifice, and the conse- 
crated order : They excited no supernatural fears 
or terrors ; and the genuine Buddhist sought not to 
bring them to his lively recollection, by any other 
means, than a natural representation of them in their 
human form and posture, sitting placid and con- 
tented in the contemplation of the Great One, to 
ivhich they had sdtained ; and flowers and fruits 
became the appropriate offerings to such mild and 
complacent divinities. 

But the religion of Sakya Muni came conta- 
minated with errors, which lay at the root of the 
orthodox faith itself, and which he consequently pro- 
fessed, not so much to overthrow as to reform. The 
doctrines of absotptian — ^and the metemp^chom 
ivere as truly Buddhaic as they are Brahminical. The 
dogma of the original and final identity of the Crea- 
tor and the creature is, indeed, one of the highest 
antiquity, and most widely spread prevalence ; per»- 
Tading the philosophy of Pythagoras, by whom it was 
borrowed from India ; received by the Jewish Cab- 
bala, and adopted by the Christian Gnostics. The 
groundwork of the Vedantia creed is, that " God id 
all, and all is God ;" and Hindu mtickti^ or absorp- 
tion, is necessarily loss of individuality of existence ; 
for if to know God, is to be absorbed in his essence^ 
knowledge, and the cessation of individual existence, 
are one and the same thing. So long as man is 
destitute of consciousness, be is incapable of evil or 
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of wandering from God ; fcnr, according to the Hindu 
philosophers, he forms a part of the Deity. When 
he becomes conscious of a separate and individual 
existence, the very act is sin, and separation froqi 
God ; and is only to be expiated by a long period 
of devout contemplation, and a total forgetfulness 
of all those objects, to which individual conscious- 
ness introduced him ; and man at length returns 
into the divine essence; and carrying into it the 
individual consciousness, that first seduced him, he 
is conducted to the highest state of happiness of 
which his nature is capable, — he is now conscious of 
being part of the Divinity I So long as man knows 
not God, he exists separately for himself; but 
all around him, which he imagines to be reality, 
is, in truth, delusion ; induced by worldly blinded- 
ness, sensual and carnal propensities, and the exists 
ing imperfections of his nature and faculties. These 
are purged and purified, as he passes through va- 
rious states of being, until at length he reaches cA- 
sorption. It follows, as a practical lesson from these 
doctrines, that the more a man can disengage him- 
self from the surrounding delusions of the world, 
the nearer he approaches to the perfection of bi$ 
nature, and the ultimate and final happiness that 
awaits him. But although all acknowledge the duty, 
few have the virtue to aspire to its performance; 
and hence the high veneration, in which the devote^ 
js held who boldly enters on the path ; and henc^ 
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also the* protracting of that period, wheir toan is 
again to become God^ and all worldly delusione^ to 
vaflish. Keeping tbis doctrine of ahsorptiory in view^ 
and the asceticism of the Brahminieal and Fuddfcaie' 
faiths is a natural product of the creed ; that the- 
fruit should have appeared^ and Chat tOQ at so early 
a period m^ 4^he monachism of Christianity, is indeed 
a singular yet indisputable- phenomenon. 

While the labours' of the Christian Missionary are 
confined to l^ndia Proper, the doecrines and prac- 
tices of the Biiddha sect wilt not come to be encoun- 
tered by him, at feast in their original and orthodox 
purity ; for the sect has long been a proscribed, and 
almost altogether banished race of heretics : But 
his knowledge of the superstrtions, with which* it wilt 
be his prorince to combat, wiH be very imperfect, 
i? altogether ignorant of the great schism in the 
Brabminical Church, once created by Buddha^ an<l 
which, although put down at length by the triumph 
of the orthodox faitb among the Hindus, has found' 
a shelter and established a kingdom beyond' the 
Himalayas, and over the vast countries of China^ 
Japan, Burma, Siam, and the innunjerable istes oftha 
Eastern Archipelago, embracing within* it a greater 
number of the human race, than any other religious 
system on the face of the earth can boast of. 

Nor can the victory of Brahma over Buddba, 
even in India, be said to be complete, so long asr 
tfie sect: of the Jains is to be found in iH. This 
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third great division of the Brahmimcat faith, as it 
is esteemed by many, is evidently an off-shoot from 
the Buddhaic branch, a still greater step towards the 
deification of humanity, — if possible, a still greater 
banishment of God from all immediate agency in 
the world ; yet in many of the abundant ramifica- 
tions into which it h^s branched, appearing again to 
merge in orthodox Hinduism. The orthodox tenets 
of the incarnations of Vishnu find no favour in the 
eyes of the Jains ; while they believe in the descent 
upon earth of no fewer than twenty-four Thirkanf- 
tharaSi or men raised to the rank of divine beings^ 
for the reformation of mankind ; and while they al- 
together discharge belief in the divine origin and 
authority of the Veds, they have their own Pu- 
ranas, which they esteem holy, but do not admit to 
have descended from heaven, or to be infallible 
guides in faith and doctrine. As might be expected, 
where mortal men are raised to the rank of divine 
beings, their sacred books abound with legends 
more absurd and incredible, than even the Brahmi- 
nical. The Jains, like the Brahmins, assign stated 
periods of destruction, and renovation to the uni- 
verse, which they yet believe to be eternal ; and 
during each intermediate period twenty-four of these 
descents take place. Inasmuch as they do not pay 
any reverence to the reliques of the Thirkantharas, 
nor like the more orthodox Buddhists erect temples 
over a tooth, a nail, or a toe, they are, perhaps* 
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'farther removed from the progress of idolatry. But 
.they esteem as objects of their devotion peculiarly 
holy^ the spots from which the Thirk^mtharas topk 
their flight to heaven, known by thie pcdmay or 
i footmark left behind ; over each of which they 
raise b. rmmdhir^ or temple. There is something 
natural in the idea, that mortals gradually rising to 
heaven by contemplation on the Deity, should take 
their last leave of earth from the highest pinnacles 
it affords ; and the two most celebrated mountains 
of the JainS) Abu and Parsanath, are singularly 
well situated for the flight. They both rise abruptly 
from the plain, with huge and gigantic bases ; . and 
jthey reach an altitude far surpassing all the sur- 
rounding mountains. Here the temples, dedicated 
to the ThirkantharcLSy are built, and are distinguished 
for a neatness and cleanliness altogether unknown to 
the Brahminical fanes. Nothing, indeed, can sur- 
pass the beauty of seulplure, and liveliness of many 
of the figures, found on the walls of their temples, 
in which Apinath and Parsanath and other Thir- 
jkanthars sit cushioned and enthroned. These holy 
places are preserved and enriched by the gifts of the 
pious Jains» scattered in considerable numbers over 
India ; and although of the lowest mercantile caste in 
possession, many of them of great wealth. Since the 
rule of England gave peace and security to all ranks 
and classes in India, the Jain Mahajuns and others 
of Moorshedabed, Benares, Gaulior, &c. have dis- 
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plained greai ardour in* increaBoi^ and enrisbini^. tint 
Mhnnea on their holy nountakia ; and the nuosbwof 
pUgriHift that yearly visit them has hiereased* At 
tbeae^ times Abu and Fams^j^b teem with- liviiig 
eruturee^ each ttigaged in individual! acts of: tjie 
proflMiidest deirotion;. at all other aeMons, tfao 
temfdea aad shrines arei left to^ the most pof ect and 
•ubttme BoUtude iini.gin.ble. 

While speaking, however^ of the persecutions to 
whidski the Budittiists and Jams ha^e been exposed, it 
may bet noticedi that tbece are manifoldproofs to be 
found in Hindu writings^ that at the commencement of 
the Glnistian- eira, and foe some centucies^ aftecwairds, 
the two religions flcmvished on veiy amica&le terras* 
The WQFshippef& of Baddha and Jama do not denji 
the ejiiBtence of Brahma, and the other divinities eC 
the Hindus; they only assect the pre^emtaence cf ceT'* 
teia dei6ed' mortals. How far^ indeedr the writings 
of the Buddbiste recognise the godaof the Hindu Pash 
ibeon: we are yet to karn i for although the lafacuni 
ef ButfHAnaNv CftAWFURD^ Low, and others^ have 
Ihrowi. »ota littte Hg6too.ti» «ibjecfc,niuch imaiat 
still to be supplied, before we* can reach aoy sgitis£a^ 
tory opmion. There i% however, no snch doubisur-* 
rounding the practice. <^ The ttrafdee of die Lamas," 
we are told on gcFod atathority, ** are fiUni with medti^ 
tudesi of images. The Tantav^ woa»]liip vaiious gscM 
kesque iidols. The Qiinese have grafted a host of sub** 
ordinate; divinities on tJbe feith of Fo. In Jiq9«m, wo 
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find alHhe Hindu A^vatavs vdrahipped ; aiid» in Jiav^i 
whilst the poems ai)d:plays treat of Hindu demigods 
and heroes, the traces t)f the Saiva faith appear in 
iDaoyanstances, properly hlend^d with the abundant 
vestiges of the Buddha wofsbip/' It is, howererj 
not a little remarkable, that all the Jain temples w^ 
faaveknown^ :exclude every thing \\ike Brahminical 
hna^s ; yet it :is aaid, tthat m some parts of InAay 
&e Jain and the Srivaishnavas make use of one and 
the same shrine. We are better acquainted with th? 
Ihiranas of the Jams, than the writings of the Bud- 
dhists. Oriental scholars r^res^ait them as made up^ 
in .great paift, of the same legends as those of the oi^ 
tfa£)dox so called. The Jaina books admit the e^iistr 
enGe,Jbiit:dQiiy (he sanctity, of ^(^Amo, Viehnu,Six;d 
Mohasoy ^-oelebroted triad of Hindu theology; and 
the iSftpoy of the present day^ when he entered the 
rumed temples (of the Thebaid, recognised his £a- 
iitQurite Jbmiman on their sculptured walls, and made 
his p»^ with all reverence and devotioiu It is the 
genius of pcdytbeism to be tolerant ; and no faith 
is ^n3 excliiske as that which, like the Muss^ulmacb 
kmiws but one God, aad one Prophet. The same 
accommodating intermi:i^ture, which we have notice^p 
Bs existing between the Brahminical and Baddhaic 
jsedts, idistinguished and disfiguied the profession ojf 
^Christianity itself, when introduced into Souther^ 
'India by the Jesuits.; for we have the ^e^timooy 'qf 
4he Abbe Dubois and others^ that the Roman Car 
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tholics borrowed liberally from the absurd aiid fri* 
volous creed and ritual, which they came to ovcfr- 
throw ; and, at the sacrifice of every thing like faitii, 
principle, and consistency, established an amity,' 
which has proved the most fatal bar to the progress 
of Gospel Truth. 

According to the Buddhaic doctrines, so univer- 
sally spread over a great part of Asia, the first great 
motive for doing well is the hope of obtaining muckH^ 
or absorption, and being freed from any more trans- 
migrations. Those who obtain this are allowed to 
be very few in number. According to orthodox 
Buddhaism, they are first SaintSy and ultimately 
become Buddhas^ as did Sakya Muni. The second 
great motive for doing well, though far inferior in 
merit to the hope of mticktif is the fear of hell, and 
the desire of prospering in the world. The Buddha 
theologians hold, that this class also is far from nu* 
merous, the great body of mankind being sinners^ 
i. e. neither actuated by a desire of absorption, nor 
by the fear of hell. Those who obtain mitckti are 
alone exempted from punishment in novaka^ or bell; 
but before this beatitude can be reached, they have 
often to pass through many transmigrations. Sakya- 
Muni himself transmigrated through one hundred 
and one bodies; but no precise number is laid 
down. The sins of each birth must be atoned for 
by a proportionate number of future births ; and it 
is only when all the sins of the body are entirely pu- 
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rified, that absorption takes place. The Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory would scarcely con- 
found an orthodox disciple of Buddha ; and in the 
midst of the subtletiesi on ** the Philosophy of Con- 
sciousness," in which metaphysicians are again en- 
tangling themselves, he might chance to find him- 
self equally at home. According to these philoso- 
phers, man's conscious existence is an act put forth 
against his given existence ; an antagonist state of 
being. " It is not,'* we are told, ** derivative, but ori- 
ginal and primary : it opposes and resists, and, we are 
to infer, swallows up ultimately every thing in man 
which is given, passive, natural, or born. The acti- 
vity put forth out of man's given or natural exist- 
ence, is not activity at all, but passivity. Not being 
originated at all by the creature, who apparently ex- 
erts it, every particle of it falls to be refunded back 
out of this creature into the source from which it 
really comes."* As the stores of Sanscrit literature 
are unfolded to us by Oriental Scholars, it must be 
amusing, and in our attempts to introduce a better 
philosophy among the Hindus, it may be useful, to 
place these novelties of our modern metaphysicians 
by the side of the lucubrations of those giants in 
the science, who flourished three thotisand years 
ago. In these neological days, there is perhaps no 
mine, that would prove more fertile to the innovators 

* Biackwood*8 Magazine. 



on th^ faith of matikind, than the tretisures'of ^aii- 
ficrit lore ; atifid as they "are acc^^ibl^ to so few, the 
lame of origin'^lity tnigbt b^ ebmed for any supen- 
atrticttire iiigenioitsly bnilt upon them. Perhaps^ 
amidst «the fanaftidstn again pr^vaiUng alike in reli- 
^on and philosop%y a Buddha^ or wise man of the 
j)rei^nt <i^es may» i>y th^ir assistlipoe, concoct a 
faith, ibatms^y bfand bifti down as a modern Tbir- 
^anthara Co future generations. Wboe¥er Will study 
the :pbiIos6phy of -the Hindus, dfs eiiiplaiiled by the 
kite Mr CoLBBRoo^', Professor Wilson, and othersi 
wiU ndt fail'to be struck by the singular coincidence 
between "what the w<H*ld is now being taught as a 
new system of metaphysics, and what the Brahmi- 
«kal '9JiA Buddhaic Ss^es laboured to establish 
mapjr centuries ago. 

But while the 'subject of the Buddha and Jaina 
^R^Jbf motions of the orthodox faith of India is in 
'itself sufficiently h^teresting, to d^nand attention 
'fik)m the philoi^pberi it a<squires a far higher im- 
-portanee, when viewed as «i|pplying either guides or 
4)edGi>Bs to those, who, at tbe lo^g interval of nearly 
^ifty ctoturles, aire striving again to disturb the 
'quietude of Brahma's realms; and there will be 
found In another pkce* some remarks on this parti- 
'Cular page of the wayward workings of the human 
-fiHnd, when unassisted 4>y Revelation, which may 

• Appendix Y. 
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Dot prove unacceptable to the CfarlstiaQ reader 
himself. They are directed more especially to the 
object of establishing the priority of the Jaina over 
the Brahminical faith: And it will easily be seen, 
that the reasoning employed may, in the hands of a 
skilful Missionaiy of the Gospel, be brought to bear 
with effect on the high and holy errand, on which he 
assent, the lummg the Hbdu into the pathof Tbub 
Religion. It is also to be kept in mind, that the 
Jains at this day constitute a very numerous sect, 
scattered orer India, with whom the Christian Mis- 
rsionary cannot fail to come into contact ; and with 
•i;\^boge creed it is of obvious importanee that he 
should become acquainted as far as possible. 



CHAPTER VIL 

POLICY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, AS REGARDS 
THE CHRISTIAN AND HINDU RELIGIONS. 

Churches of England and Scotland in India— Duties of Govern* 
ment arising out of the Establishment of these Churches— Ge- 

' neral Principles— Difficulty of application — Rules to be guided 
by — Necessary limitations — Charges against the British Go- 
vernments of India, as countenancing Idolatry — Existing En- 
dowment of Hindu Worship — Early Policy of a Nationid Re- 
ligion, and Church — ^Principles on which it rested to be main- 
tained — Illustration from Ancient History — ^Peculiar difficul- 
ties of the British Government examined — and Policy pointed 
out in regard to the Idolatrous Practices of the Natives— -Ne- 
cessary cautions and limitations — Dangers to be guarded 
against — Evils of our expulsion from India. 

The history of the Churches of England and Scot- 
land in India is yet to be told. They have entered, 
simultaneously, on a field, where they have found 
no previously long-established Christian rivals, ei- 
ther to gain over, or to contend with ; and it is fer- 
vently to be hoped, that they will proceed, as they 
are now doing, hand in hand, in the great object of 
bringing the native world to the knowledge and re- 
ception of the light and love of the Everlasting 
Gospel. They seek no protection, in this truly holy 
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undertaking, from the government of the country, 
either in the shape of bribes to allure, or terrors to 
intimidate, into a profession of the Christian Faith ; 
but they do demand, and are entitled to obtain, its 
direct and decided countenance and support to the 
great object they are pursuing, the Christian and 
Protestant Education of the natives. The exist- 
ence of these Churches, in the established and re- 
cognised form, in which they now are, is a new era 
in. the annals of British India. It imposes new du- 
ties and obligations upon its governments ; and al- 
though it changes not the nature of Truth, or of 
that responsibility to uphold it, which lies upon all 
Christian rulers, it brings into view questions, which 
might otherwise have escaped notice. What might 
before have been merely an impediment in the way 
of individual exertion to enlighten the Hindus, may 
now demand remedy and removal, as a preposterous, 
not to say criminal, building up with the one hand 
of authority, and pulling down with the other. And 
this view of the subject obviously leads us to the 
consideration of a question of vast importance and 
difficulty, as connected with Native Education in 
India, and one which is, at this moment, attracting 
the deepest attention from the Christian world of 
Great Britain. 

No doubt can be entertained, with the slightest sha- 
dow of reason, that it is the duty of all governments 
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to provide for the maintenance 'of religion, and the 
ainifitFation of ite altars among their subjects. It 
is imposaibie to imagine, how the obligation of a 
father to incalcate and preserve right principles in 
his family, or a master among bis servants, can be 
ttpbeld, without eaurying along with Chis an admis- 
sion of the same duty beiiaig oUigatory on the Sove^ 
leign, the common parent, and master of a rcommoa 
family and househdd. And when society is viewed 
in its origin and first development, no diliculties sur«- 
round the subject. As society proceeda, and difier- 
ent and too frequently very opposite sbad^ of %hink« 
ing and believing as regards the trdfhs and doe« 
trines of religion, have sprung up, among the mem* 
bers of the .political state, the question of the Sove** 
reign's duty becomes more complicated ; bui: we ar^ 
spared, in this place, from entering om a sobjedt, 
which baa excited so much cantrovefsy« and on 
whicdi such a diversity of opinion prevails. But 
there is a case isupposable, with which wis have to 
do.; and in which all the difficulties attending the 
former question might :appear to be tenfold 10- 
creased ; and this is the case, where a Christian .go* 
vernment obtains political dominion and ascendancy 
Dver a population, still dinging to those heathenish 
and idolatrous doctrines and rites, which the 'Gospel 
sternly repudiates. Such is the position of British 
India, so far as it is now under the sovereign rule <rf 
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J^hg&nd ; and it certainly wouM be one of even 
loore difficulty, tliaA* it presents, were it not that 
the rights^ and consequent duties of our Grovernments 
in the East* as they regard the religious observances 
of oar native subjects^ depend^ primarily^ upon ex* 
press matters of treaty and stipulation with these 
subjects ; and that our policy, in regard to them, 
eomes to be, m a great measure, regulated by rules, 
arising out of express and mutual agreement Whe- 
ther this agreement ought, or ought not, to have 
been entered into by a Christian Government, is 
another question ; but admitting, that this was pro- 
per and competent upon Christian principles ; and 
may be defended triumphantly, as the only means, 
humanly speaking, of ever enlightening die heathen 
,in the truths of Christianfty ; the relation between 
the Sovereign or the State in fndia, and its heathen 
subjects, is taken out of those circumstances, which 
would bring It within the Christian rule as generally 
applicable ; and its conduct towards its subjects in 
this particular department, satisfies the responsibility 
that rests upon it, when a just and honest regard is 
paid to the terms of the treaty, into which it has en- 
tered with them ; always presupposing, that there is 
nothing in this treaty itself, opposed to the spirit or 
precepts of Christianity. But while we admit the 
inipossibility, under the stipulations to which we al- 
fude, and therefore acquit the Governmient of India 
from all ctilpabilityi in not employing its power, ta 
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bring their heathen subjects within the ministratioDfl^ 
and to compel them to maintain the altars and 
temples, of a new and unknown religion, we are 
very far from allowing, that they are justified in 
overlooking any thing that may contribute to their 
happiness and welfare ; or neglecting, with the view 
of promoting these, to diffuse a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, the most powerful and efficient means, that can. 
be employed towards this end. Much more are we 
opposed to every thing, that can throw obstacles in 
the way of this object, or diminish that respect for 
the Christian creed, which it ought to be the first 
duty of a Christian government to cherish and in- 
crease. Hence the allegations brought against the 
governments of India, that by their policy, as re- 
gards the idolatrous observances of their native sub- 
jects, they are in breach of the roost obvious Chris- 
tian obligations ; violating the consciences of their 
Christian servants; obstructing the progress and 
reception of Gospel Truth ; and calling down the 
just indignation of Heaven upon their heads, demand 
the most serious attention. 

The close alliance between what we should call 
^^ Church and State" over all India, and the intimate 
mixing up with the general revenue, its manage- 
ment and disbursement, of all that concerns the ex- 
penditure on the temples and worship of the vulgar 
faith, have given to the Christian Governments of our 
Asiatic dominions functions to discharge, which a 
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hasty consideration of the subject may set down as 
a sinful countenance to idolatry; And there is un- 
doubtedly much to stagger Christian feelings, when 
devoutly fixed on the high and holy objects of Chris- 
tian policy, in finding the public records teeming 
with directions from the supreme authorities to their 
subordinate agents, how to collect, and appropriate 
funds, devoted to the clothing of idols ; the con- 
ducting of idolatrous festivals ; and the support of 
the sensual and impure attendants on a Hindu 
temple. In the midst of the perplexities, growing out 
of this position, it is therefore consolatory to think, 
that it may be regarded in a light, that shall strip it of 
much of the seeming repugnance, which it exhibits 
to Christian rule and duty. Were the fact of a 
Christian government of India employing its officers, 
under any circumstances, to execute the laws, pro- 
viding for the maintenance and security of Hindu 
worship, to involve a criminal departure from the 
spirit or letter of the Gospel precepts, the course to 
be pursued, even now, were plain and obvious ; and 
the surrender of the power and dominion, which Pro- 
vidence has placed in our hands, the only alternative 
we could adopt. To rule over India, and to coun- 
tenance, so far as is now under review, its idolatrous 
practices, are in fact synonymous expressions — an 
identification too much overlooked by many, who de- 
claim against the position, in which the government 
now stands, in relation to the religious observances 
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off it» mbjectls. But there are ofiMr eooi^ferjitf^ffn^ 
too Bpt to be overlooked, in the discission of ihb 
difficult and perptexing probfem> where we are nolf 
eaewsnMeted hj such* startKog aherRatiyes. 

The great principles, tiiat uphold' a* national! rett* 
j^on, barve, from the earliest ages^ been embo^^ 
in tbe pelscy of India; and itsendowmmfe, at a pe- 
riod, wfaicb carries' us beck centuries^ before Chr is^ 
tianity arose, resulted from a belief, that the Faitb 
ceuntenaneed by the^ State was conforma'bie to the 
mind, and wiH of (he Deity. It was held> as a dtM^ 
trine, adhntting of no dispute, that the State has a 
responsibility, of which to discharge itself, similar in- 
kind, but proportionally greater in degree^ with that 
which attaches to the indiridual; a responsifeifity 
demanding of it to employ the guictes which relfgionr 
can alone supply to the conscience in the discbarge 
of duty : And consequently to provide for tbesteadjr' 
and r^ular supply of these guides to the conscience 
of the State, became an obligation the most impo- 
raldre) and the most generally respected^ over the 
ancient world. It is on this priincipl^ ttiat the en* 
dowments, now belonging to* the temples and priests^ 
of the Brafaminical Faith^ are ground^ ; an<l in 
dealing with these endowments, now that a brighter 
day^ is arising on India, it is obviously of the highest 
importanee^ that nothing be done to weaken so - 
sound and 8akrt.ary a foundation of all human go-^ 
\erimiOTt. This ^midattcm, however eftoneotifr^lti^^' 



tupemtmetweiiaifkediipoci it, iviiut beiso,ftMriBe8peete4 
thievery Cbristiao gavemment, that jv^ovtl^ atceagtbe^ 
ita own 'hiai<Jk» 9Xid promote 'the beat ii^rests of its 
subjects ; ted it seems tt> follow .indubitably Iram 
this, that ivhile Tnvtu is striviog, uu4er our ejcer* 
tiODSy to dispel and eradicate the error that ihas 
giown up, itiis Ibe 4uty .oftevery Obrisitifin ^av^rn- 
Bieot of iadia'to al^sfeaUiiCaKeluUy fremiUpdenuiniDg 
ibe ^principle, on which that Trutin ^must itpelf .sa 
mueh depend for -its full effioienoy^ as ^an if^strviment 
of.gi»ieral and national. good. That .^h^ lawg^yer^ 
of k»fia, iiurotber snd dfttker days^^eixtertainipg the 
belief, :tbat what they > received 'as rebgiod, .wfw 
the) true iaitb, in whidi helief >Wfts raqilif^d frpm 
mankind, were not only justiyKed, but bound ifirdui^, 
to endowat out of the pdilic remoues, oan;adwtpf 
iH> cootcoveray. That the .go^YerniDeiit of \nAUh >iQ 
these, the .days^pf incipient )Gfa«slian 'knowMge 
andien%hteiMaent, are' boundito .propagate ;a&4ifip** 
bold the TanvH, aad^to eradiea(te;en!oriaiid>9»p9r- 
atition, is ^equally I manifest; but itiis;like«riaei««vsiro- 
tial to recollect, that the principle of a iNAViDiViAX 
Hblioion, and ;an adequate National iBudowiaett 
for * its support, iS' as i!Buch;at/tbe fotindation. lof ^ the 
errofsto be stf^pkoted, asiQf the Truth .to <be sii* 
pc^^structured : And it tfoUoa^s, that until Tb^th 
ehAll have made its r way to theiSupremacyiwedesiKe^ 
tho^eradieationiof error itself, tevenftbeiimqat grjO(BS» 
b not to be attempted by any means* that, jfould 

Q 
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tear up and demolish the Gommoii fouDdation. If 
this rule is received as a beacon to direct us in the 
path, that is every day more and more openiDg to 
us in India, much of the misapprehensions in regard 
to our duty, as respects its idolatrous {Nraetiees, witt 
disappear. 

While, therefore, we have clearly a high duty imr 
posed upon us by the political position which Provi* 
dence has assigned to us in India, to diffuse around 
us a knowledge of Christianity, and to establish it 
as the National Creed of our subjects ; we have also 
imposed upon us the no less onerous obligation, to 
preserve inviolate that religious sense and feelings 
on which has been erected the national support now 
given to the Faith we seek to purify : And hence it 
becomes the Christian State, situated as we are, to 
consider well how this sense and feeling, wotdd be 
affected, by any successful attiempt on our part, at 
demolishing the institutions which have grown out <tf 
it, before others, having the same object in view, 
are ready to take their place. To prepare the Hindu 
mind for the reception of a purer creed and a holier 
ritual, and, at the same time, to maintain the relir 
gious institutions, on which il^ir own perverted Faith 
and Worship now rest, until this happy achievemei^ 
is accomplished, through the means which Christi- 
anity sanctions and consecrates, are not to be too 
rashly regarded, as inccmxpatible and contradktQigr 
duties. 
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It is only, indeed, in modern times, that attempts 
liave been made, systematically, to separate the 
^eUgwn from the Politics of a people, — a policy 
i9t/hv^ has striven to recommend itself, under the 
ispecious pretext of doing honour to the former, by 
preventing its intermixture with the unhallowed 
imd contaminating things of the latter. The an- 
t^ients were " wiser in their generation ;" they underr 
stood the full value and virtue of what many now-a- 
days affect to deprecate and despise, the union of 
" Church and State ;" and they did not offer vio- 
lence to that, on which alone the good government 
^md social happiness of mankind can be based. 
They knew well, that the motives to civil obediencei 
springing from religion, once taken away, and there 
Is nothing in all the devices of human wisdom that 
^can preserve mankind in a state, but a single re- 
move above that of the lawless savage. The wea- 
pons, therefore, that were raised by Christianity 
(dgainst the Faith of the Pagan world, were neces- 
sarily, so far, aimed at the political constitutions, 
Under which they lived ; and it was only the laxity 
of the religious sense and feeling, that prevailed 
over the Roman world at the first appearance 
<>f Christianity, that rendered this circumstance 
ti less formidable opponent to its progress, than ifi 
<^other days it would have been found. It was thus, 
«i]stbe Scriptures express it, that ^Hhe fulness of 
the Gentiles was come," preparatory to the intro- 



^ductiojji of a Fmthf whiich WaB to pntify tfte Qroids, 

and fiO^jpfolQt the ritWiils, which had long held tktsii: 

iBtBplieoret ^ humati Ittii^d; Vbiie it was to lend its 

bwn ^1d to ttre support aihi fiHrth^ perfectiiig of 

dVil gf6V€Min^nt, a&d^ tei dM tioie, aceordiag fotbe 

^gfklllidhed o^der and appoiatmenk ^f ProTkfeBce» toi 

ltt)d 1:b6 Kihg^ and Queens of the eiarth ateoog its 

^* nursmg fathers" and f'tttiVdng motherg." Tl» 

Virtue of Gfaristiatiky, tid b, profi to eivilizatioD, wds 

kbdn perceived. Pagatt ^mperord adinowledged tiit 

had, which Its prece|yti6 axxd obs^aoces were calcit- 

^ated i6 a'ffDrd to all that «upporte social order and 

peade among matiklEid'; and after ab inefectud 

'struggle by the ^iests of superstition, to tipfa^ld ihe 

ancient system of faith and Worship, t^H&rsTiANiTT 

became the Establish^ ReN^oti of vbe Roman Em^ 

pire. Although the period, that inK^ttlre&al between 

the birth of Christ and the titb^ of Cobstaniine^ be- 

beld 'Christianity unsupported by the StMe, and 

making progresis in the W6^1d in d^i^iti^h to 1^ 

^il ^oWer, it afforils ^6 frdbf, as has been alleged, 

that thb r6li^dn 6f thfe wojfld has ^er been left 

^Wfthodt thie l()rot<ictibh ahd alliance of its co^estistiBg 

gbvermnents. Tb6 'Pa^an cthircb, dttt&g UkA pe^ 

fbd, ipos^sed tlvecouiltefakDc!6^hd4ljeiMik»«^eiiito 

ik the citil poVer ; iahd ihe Xi^i^ti^b, <)tt 4)^!«ti^ 

tfre f&ith o^tfa^ EitupeTbh, 6hly st^p^^icli i^ :^3e i^ 

^ecid, itlto the place df ^the Pdgati. It Hm ^^sem 

reeetved ^{6t tabh^ tiftes to "deiiy tb'ttift Sktft « 



of H> to pcQvide guicies for th^ir direptip9 fiif^ fK^ 
quittal, B^ th^sfi ol))i^^oiai9 apd in\\p^ are i^apir 
jitestly bia^iRg m the i»4iyiflua|t 

Ypt It wkW JnQ readily allpw^d t^»t thQ ppsitiw 

qf a Christian §fftt9, (]|l^taimng pplUiP»I authorily 

und pQWftr ow? p. wuntry wbewi uiWl^try, in its 
g]F«9P9st P94 mQ9t reyoUiDg shapes, hm Md» for 

ages, it$i ufi^tfiqrbed ^ni widlvidad ?vay» roigbfc 
from thie beginning, bftve been Qxpfictpd to ^ feuqd 

$|ie of po little 4i®culty» wbenevef t})0 pbUg^tiQU f4 
kh^ follower^ of |J|p C^rpss, to diffuse the light of 
Ibeir crpQdi c^e $ft \^ d^ly »nd consciwtioii»ly ^Cr 
gard^. Wbfln ^g)aad (Entered op her hiilliaAt 
4fire9r in the Ig^st, $bp came laot, like thf^ MwisWr 
RiaQ, mth thfi volu^p^ of hier F^ith in one haqd* the 
§ffprd ffl th^ Rthpr, Aftt thejr who acknow|«}g^ uq^ 
th? purity of Ae fonffer, might fall by the pdge qf 
ibp latter ; nor in trqi);h did she, as we hay« alrfia4y 
^pen, iq^ii^p vpry closely the e^ainple of pthcr 
lPhri?tia|i ppver^ isf^hp had gone before ber» in fithiV 
|>rofp$sing, that to spread tbp dominipn of the Cro^ 
igms a^ much the object of her ^mbil^ion, as tP e?* 
1^ the Kpiits of b^^ ewpirp ^^^ mhf^e the If^mi: 
^ries of h^r commw^cp ; ^ in taking w^y very aQtiyp 
measure^ tp esti^hlish this dominipp over the nuq^ 
of Pagan supenstitiy^q, when ix>9s^ssion of the i^ 
]iFenneip and sourof^ of the poultry {dape4 hpr ip a 
^^tion to hayp «lcknp so int)» ei^pt On the mit 
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trary, the Very path by which she has, in part, at- 
tained the political supremacy she now enjoys, is io 
be found in pledges, solemnly given by her to the 
natives of India, and hitherto faithfully redeemed, 
that, in the exercise of their idolatrous practices, 
they should not be disturbed by their new master^. 

Truth is necessarily and essentially the same in 
all ages and in all countries ; yet our fathers woufd, 
undoubtedly, have held as criminal the course pur- 
sued by the British Legislature in the end of tBe 
eighteenth century ; and would have regarded tfie 
establishment of our power in the East, as a token 
that we were the destined instruments, in the hands 
of Providence, to pull down the polluted altars, and 
overthrow the temples of idolatry, as did the child- 
ren of Israel, when they took possession of the laud 
of Canaan. Bringing the spirit and precepts of the 
Gospel of Peace to bear upon this point, and the 
children who deprecate anything like persecution for 
** conscience sake," must be regarded as more justly 
appreciating our position in India as a Christian 
power; and in limiting our interference with its re- 
ligion to the moral means of Education and ex- 
ample, — ^the great persuasive weapons, which, inde- 
pendently of any pledge given by us to this effect, 
we are alone permitted to employ, — they have adopted 
at once a wiser, and a more Christian policy. 

But, unfortunately, this does not altogether ex- 
haust consideration of the position, in which the 
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British govemmeats in India are placed ; and ques- 
tions have lately been opened up by it» on which 
even the Christian enlightenment, and liberality of 
the present age, may come to less satisfactory con- 
clusions on the conduct pursued by these govern- 
ments. Between conscientiously abstaining from 
every thing like persecution of our heathen subjects 
— betwejeu religiously observing the pledges given by 
uSy that no force should be employed to disturb 
them in the observances of their creed, and encou- 
raging them in their idolatrous practices, either by 
direct public countenance and assistance in the pol- 
luted worship of their temples, or by indifference to 
.Christian rites and observances, there is a manifest 
and a mighty difference, which must never be over- 
looked. It is, however, at this moment the com- 
plaint of the Christian Missionary, that in both of 
these ways are his labours paralyzed by, at least, 
some of the local governments of India. It is re- 
presented by a large and highly respectable and 
pious portion of the Christian population of India,-— 
not that the Hindu is tolerated in the exercise of his 

9 

religion, but that this toleration is withheld from the 
Christian servants of the Company, who are com- 
piled to do homage, and even, in effect, to worship 
at the altars of heathen idols ! 

It cannot for a moment be imagined, that any 
government under the British crown could wantonly 
demand observances from its servants, repugnant 
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to all the «^kl|gft of the CfamHteft bfout, and 
opposed to all tb^ duties Md obligatioaa of tbf 
Christian code $ and it is to be bof»ed, that wbes 
this mdst important matter receives the foil investi* 
gation^ which it is now iiii^i^going) it will be femid^ 
that whEit ii regarded by the servant as an iDrasiafl 
of his cotid^ience, even to the eltent of eompeHit^ 
him to fall down atid worsbip idote^ whom in his 
heart he abomidattiSy may have hitherto been looked 
lipon by the mastet^ M a mere matter ol State ee# 
ftoiotiy, held to be doei^-^ot to the gods of tbe 
Hindu Pantheon-^Ut to the chiefii of the princi^ 
palitiest that acknowledge Our political sopremacf. 
Buch ttiay be the views entertained abraad i aiieh, 
fai tihafity, we are bound to believe are tile views 
taketi i and the complaints that have been preferred, 
may, under these views, have been regarded 88 en* 
titled to less attention» than ther woidd <rtfaermM 
have been ; while the withholding of that obedienee^ 
which is due f^om the military lefvants of the Com* 
pany^ to orders founded on these views, could scarcely 
f^il to be considered as snlhsi^ntly disre8pe<^ful to 
Warrant the severest notice that coyld be td&en of 
them» 

Let not these remarks be considered aa cobstttoA-p 
ing an apology for the Indian govemmems, if guilty 
to the extrat that has be^i alleged ; for no i^elter 
will assuredly be giv^n under feheni, to « pemete^ 
tialH^ in a policy, which, on every iMind mii Chris- 



ilimi priaeiple^ is deeply to be reprobated* K prac-p 
tices, so plainly antichristian, have giOBm up under 
the poltey bitberto pursued in regard fat> native cbiefs, 
a doubt cannot, surely, be eoteriained, that the 
sc^reme authoritits at home will forthwith give dh 
iec(kiii& to tfaeaa govemmenta^ that ei^ery mark ef 
VBspect and hoaoiir shall, in- all time oomtn^, be 
withheld from the native ehiefei of India« whieh may 
be conseieBtiously regarded as identifying the officer^ 
who is eompeUed to pay it» with the worshippers of the 
idols, in whose presence it may be demanded ; or may 
be considered by the natives themselves, as a tribute 
by Qiristmns, to the superior sanctity of the Hindu 
gods. No considerations of policy could ever war^ 
nmi these prostrations ef Christian principle ; and 
we are only left to wonder, (hat apy of the local 
govemmenis of India should have imposed upon the 
borne authorities a step so obviousfy becoming, as 
idieir instant and utter renunciation* That they 
should have ever received the countenance, which it 
is alleged has been given to them, must be a mattec 
of deep and indelible regtet, and reproach to our 
rule ; but it is so far satisfactory to think, that since 
investigation has commenced with more £are into 
these diai^es^ these violatiiMis of Christian £edtng 
and conscience have, at least in many instuiess, been 
traceable to the suhordinaie agents of government^ 
asting mder a missffirehensian of the legulations of 
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the service, as tbey relate to our intercourse with 
native chiefs and states. 

But in pursuing the policy, which we recommend, 
It is never to be forgotten that there are limits, 
within which the complaints against our Indian go- 
vernments, countenancing the idolatrous practice of 
their native subjects, ought to be restrained. On 
our taking possession of the country, we found the 
Hindu religion richly endowed; and ^dthough by 
right of conquest much of the lands belonging to its 
temples came into our hands, it was con^dered just 
and expedient, that these . lands should remain as 
hitherto appropriated to the temples. A still larger 
portion of ecclesiastical revenues was reserved for 
the Hindu worship under the treaties, which gave us 
a wider empire ; and forcible re-assumption of those 
lands and revenues, and their appropriation to 
any other purposes whatever, will not, we think, be 
advocated by any man, who rightly apprehends the 
spirit and precepts of the Christian religion, or is 
alive to the best interests of our Indian empire. 
Such a policy will never be encouraged by those, 
who are wielding the mighty weapon of Educa- 
tion, before which all that the most zealous re- 
former of India can desire, is now being happily ac- 
complished. If we forget that the Hindus^ however 
willing to receive the boon of instruction, which we 
are offering to them, are feelingly alive to the em- 
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ployment of force td coerce them in their faith ; and 
that the Mahomedan, " if you touch his religion, 
grasps his dagger," we shall commit the most fatal 
error iii policy into which we can fall. The kind- 
ling of a flame among the millions, that might in an 
instant annihilate the handful, that now keeps them 
in peaceable and willing subjection, is a dangler 
clearly to b6 guarded against by the mere statesman; 
and the Christian philanthropist will be the first to 
urge upon him attention to this duty, when he con- 
siders that with our rule in the East, he must shut, 
in sorrow and despair, the volume which he is now 
opening, for the guidance of its varied and interest- 
ing tribes. Whatever may be the defects of our 
Indian government, and many unquestionably are 
the hardships under which, benign and fatlierly as 
it hds become, it still permits the great mass of 
the population to labour, not a doubt can be 
entertained, that the subversion of our rule would, 
of all events, be the most calamitous, that has yet 
overtaken India. It is impossible to contemplate, 
without horror, the frightful state into which iis 
population would be thrown, from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas, were British power and influence 
driven, by the success of internal revolt, out of the 
country. The scenes, with which India has unhap- 
pily been but too familiar, in every period of her 
past history, would be renewed with tenfold misery, 
as the restraints, that formerly mitigated their fury, 



have b^n Qv^vtrP^ by tjie ms^rf h qf British ftUpfH 
tiority } aiiid Adtbiqg, 4s yet, aaye out pwn goverpr 
Dnee, substitMted W their roow, feetwwn tfee firth-f 
l0$fi |iii4 rpvagiQg freeboQtwp, and tfee h^riqieets »b4 

jput it may \» md, Aat th? rewU 4rf a a«cw5»fnl 

fev«U in In^ig, Qide^, «s it might b.?, igp ««»t|^n9« 

from wHbpm, wo«W be only tQ ©ibstitute pn? Chri^? 

ti^q powef % ajqotber ; gnd tbp i«arfjb of th*t iwr 
proveiqeot wfeifib is «PW bpiiig eaifi?d <wi TOiiPF us, 
ipight still be pTPapeded iq, The fl^epept of the great 
pqliticpl wori4 pf tb« Weat prdseqti im powr but 
one, thflt pan |K]|£i9ihly super^de tbe British ip Indi^^ 
And who pftq dpuht, that tbp eowigament pf her ppr 
pnlation to thp tender i|ier<^ip9 pf ^uwia* 4A(i kST ^9r 
• ?age soldiery, pquld oiily tprmiqatA in its «ttpr eSr 
lifpatipp, snd in planting the Co^a9]u of ^^ Dq^ 
9l|d Ibp Wolgpi QP thp bftnks of thp Indii^ Mfd the 

Gfflpgps? Tbppath,hyw^ichtbe]5ngli5b«f*^inj;i^ 

India, spd irjsinnfltpd th^mspWeij; iptp tbe pps^pr 
whi^ thpy 90V pp9^ss, rpqiuiired of fb^fn 4;p n^k? 
i|ppping-«tpn^ of ipuch, wbiich an irrppting army 
pf Seytbiaa5f ^ouW at pacp rpdely dempH^b. Jfew 
f,aF the ]Ki|^$sian9 might |)rpve the mighty bfipo?^, 'm 
the h^nd of Pr Qyidepce, to sweep away the " Mpl^r 
teous practice" of I^dia, with the race of idejgterj 
4hi?iH9^1yes, it is not given unto us io say* Bpt judg- 
}i>g ft'om srhat we know of the Hindu ck^r^fr a»^ 

^hit% (md pf S««^aq ^rbarit^ irn^ i^^ttmki w 
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we ifrafranted m dra^ng tiie condnfiuni, ^bat lire 
transfer of the Indko giceptre to tier Imttds^ wbuird 
'm^ the fnii^ry of n^illions of the hutnw race, now 
rising under a milder sway aad hi^i^ier ti^vMr 
stalled) to a height of W(M and polhieal, moral 
und rdtgionir ^prosperity, for mktiy centuries ubknowci 
<o tbe«a, 

Bm the Cbrisimn philanthmpist will not ctm- 
Yeriifpla'te thk cata^trojyhe. His heart is cheered, tit 
this moment, hy the belief, every ^y obtaining 
^f ^otiger ^tid (longer cotifirm^eion, 'that «l)fae natives 
behold '^ith indifferehice the l^rib &f the vulgttr 
superstition tottering to its fall, tmdeir «be Ei>0CA** 
tioN'vf^bteh he iis bestowing omhe riginggeneration, 
if th€^ do not ev^n iha;il lihe eirent With s^tiifaotion, 
as «be bloodless ti>)timph of a better felth and a bet- 
ter pbiloisti^by. IJP The stSLtei^man will wisely a^bstaiti 
'from «i^lying the mde hand of force to the ^uii- 
^emly structure, which now outj^ages the reafson 
ahd humtuiities of the heairt, and strongly indeed 
tempts, even to its forciUe overthrow, the Chkis«fiak 
MiSBioNABT Will be the more secure in the triumph 
that l5tw«iits his labours, and is even already begib* 
ning to requite them ; and the victory will be the 
metis fuU and final, that beneath bi& mecd^ and >per<i 
Etuasive efforts, superetition and idolatry, with (all 
their hideous train of evils and abominations, wer^ 
'put topflight. Neither is it to be foi^ten, that at 
thte incfmtot Aie dangers, whi<di l^eftien our Indian 
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empire from without, require a more than ordinary 
caution, that nothing may occur within, to give ea« 
couragement to its enemies. The expulsion of the 
British from India, it is well known, is a favourite 
project with powers, with which, in the mean time, 
we maintain the relations of peace and amity ; and 
it cannot be doubted, that these powers would will- 
ingly avail themselves of every occasion, to arouse 
the fears of our native subjects, that we are bent on 
converting them to Christianity at the point of the 
sword. We have not yet so far enlightened the 
great mass of the native mind, as to guard it effec- 
tually against such misrepresentations of our policy ; 
and we are consequently still in the. position of ex- 
ercising a prudence and discretion, even in the pub- 
lic discussion of measures, touching their religion, 
which the process of time may happily render les3 
necessary. We have already noticed, how ready the 
natives are to take up apprehensions on the score d 
their religion being invaded ; and now that India 
^joys a " Free Press," both European and native, 
we may rest assured, that nothing said or done in 
this country, with a regard to their faith and wor- 
ship, will escape the notice or the misrepresenta* 
tion of enemies to our power, who are, perhaps, more 
thickly planted in India, than many are willing* tq 
believe, and to be found even among those, enjoy- 
ing the favour, and sharing in the good things at 
the disposal of its Go vejnor*- General. Let it Qot» 
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however, be inferred, from this admission, that we 
have not already made rapid strides towards the 
enlightenment of our Hindu subjects. The Edu- 
cation, which we are giving them, is silently and ef- 
fectually sapping the foundations of their idolatry. 
It is not to the Missionary's eye alone that the change 
is visible. It is the remark of every one, who has 
resided for any time in India, where European in- 
fluence is felt, and European exertions have been 
put forth, to educate and enlighten the natives, that 
a most remarkable change has come over all, that 
a few years ago proclaimed their faith and fervour 
in idol-worship. The better classes among them 
have become ashamed to countenance such follies^ 
as they once regarded as most sacred observances 
and highly pleasing to God ; or if they still continue 
in the old practices of their pooja, and in honouring 
Doorga^ look upon them rather as the sports of a day 
of festivity, than the rites of a religious service. The 
lower classes necessarily feel the change, and are^ 
to some extent, partakers in the indifference. Let 
DO indiscreet zeal to hasten the happy consumma- 
tion counteract, and perhaps altogether frustrate, 
our endeavours. We are approaching the day, 
when no part of the public revenue of a Christian 
State shall be devoted to maintain the altars of 
idolatry ; and when the strange and unseemly ano^ 
maly, which now presents itself in India, will be un- 
known. Let u&take care, that in our eagerness to 
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reach it, we do not again bring back the night of 
ignorance and superstition, in all its Jblaoknea$ of 
darkness. 

When we advocate die ^ood policy of leaviag the 
natives of India to themselves in the management 
of their temples, and the conduct of their religious 
rites and ceremonies, and deprecate any inter- 
ference on the part of their Christian governmentt 
as much in the way of direct encouragement, ^as di- 
rect encroachment, we contend still more strongly, 
if possible, against the treasury of Ae Btate deriving 
any revenue for itself, from the polluted sources of 
idolatrous worship. The practice has-been defended 
on the ground that the taxes, levied from these re* 
ligious sources, ate expended in supporting the 
worship of the Hindus temples ; and it)has been ialso 
eontended, that so far from acting as a ionw,; they 
can only be regarded, as a burden, on such heathen* 
ish and truly disgusting observanees as are prao? 
tised at the shrine of the hideous . Juggemautb. 
The form€^ defence of the practice is at once i put 
to flight by reflecting, that the principle of giving 
no direct Jt^ountenance or encouragement to idol* 
atrousob^rvances, is obviously violated, whetlier 
the tax be expended or not, bonajide, in: their sup- 
port ; and, consequently, although the revenue,. de- 
rived from this unhallowed source, did (not /mingle 
with and contaminate the resources derived -£0001 
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purer fountains, it is opposed' to all which' a Chris- 
tian government ought to respect, whether it regard 
its own character, or the efficient working of the in- 
struments, that are now in action, for spreading the 
knowledge of the Grospel among the natives of India. 
It is not pretended, that this government is under 
any pledge to its native subjects, to be itself the 
collector of such taxes, whether for the benefit of 
the general treasury or the particular pagoda ; and 
in abstaining, in future, — as it is hoped it has ab- 
stained already, — from acting in this capacity, can 
inflict no injury or injustice on the natives, while it 
will inevitably tend to raise its own character in their 
estimation. 

The defence, founded on pilgrim taxes, and such 
imposts, acting as a discouragement to idolatrous 
practices, may find favour in the sight of the politi- 
cal economist — in that of the Christian it can meet 
with none ; for we are not to do evil that good may 
come. And moreover, in this view of the subject, 
it might be asked with some force, what come of 
the pledges, that, in the exercise of his religious 
customs, the Hindu is not to be oppressed or per- 
secuted ? It cannot, however, be doubted, that the 
just indignation, which the levying of such taxes by 
the Indian governments has excited among Chris- 
tians at home of all denominations, will efiec- 
tually blot out this stigma from the face of our 
eastern rule. Measures have already been taken 

R 
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by the hbme dUthoritm, to remoye the obstacleB 
to Native Education^ hitherto presented by ft 
course of policy, which^ although k teay hate 
beeo treated) in the opinion of 8om6) tfiA ^ator 
wterity^ thati under all the cir^uiti^tancfd it de- 
served^ ia now at leadt altogether indefendbl^. 
Atid if an itiditcreet Ktel, in urging these tn^asnres 
Yipoo tb^ executive, doea not alatm the (S^ari of 
the natives, that mote is intended thtui appear^, 
and that it ia the purpose tif the British govern- 
ment to compel them to becotne Christians, we 
may speedily anticipate a safe aiKl happy change 
ki this particular depaHment of the Stal^^ Chris- 
tians, however, in their virtuous indignation at the 
grosstness of Hindu idolatry^ may forget what is due 
even to the feelings and prejudices of the unhappy 
adillions, over whom it still bears away* They may 
be found Overlooking this fact, that in the state of ig^ 
noranoe, in which the Hindus still are, nothing would 
be e&sler than to misrepresent with effect, the best 
intended measures for their good, particularly whelft 
these measards bear upon Atiy thing touching th«ir 
religion. Their apathy, as it seems to many, on 
this^ as oti all other subjects^ gives no security against 
the ftiry of that tempest, which, once effectually 
roused on the ground of their faith being forcibly 
assailed, and every Christian in India would be its 
victim ; and no policy could be more dangerous, thati 
thM of acting upofi the faith of that apathy, being as 
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deepiy rooted as it appears, because the local go- 
vernment has succeeded in putting down the Suttee* 
by the mere force of authority. Every one, who is 
acquainted with that measure, so truly honourable 
to the administratiori of Lord William Bentinck, 
knows that the Suttee rested on no divine precept or 
authority, to which the Hindus universally looked with 
rey^f ence dud re^bt^ It had idot taints did grealt 
ftiass 6i (he populWtibtf, 6Vgii frt th^ toW^r ord^r*s' : it 
was known and practised only in a few districts ; 
and the annual sacrifice of six or stfvew htmdred 
victims, out of a population of twenty millions, 
^il6' ii Siir^ly bufraged humanity, and horrified 
e^^^ry kindly anJ Christian feeling, was yet coh^ 
cJltifeiVe, that th^ Suttd^ Was a practice' alien from 
iM ikndvi Paith ; and a cof nation, which happily 
hM n^Vdf b^^h abli^ to ta^'e deep root' among its 
V'dUriefe'. 1*6 sirguii, tfheilefore, from the indifference 
^ith ^hich £hfe jJukting' doi»vti of the Suttee has teen 
f (dgifd^rf, ih'At the* fljiidus will look on with equal 
calmness and composure, when the hand of force is 
ft^l^fed icf th^lr demples and idoH itiay prove si ihost 
^tigetoii^ deltr^ItJfrj ancf thcf pdlicy tb whi'ch ii; 
«y>tddcbhdllcttH^ rtlost fital'thdt 6aaW fr^ adopifecf. 

* A'ppetidix A' A. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

State of the Roman world at the Introdaetion of Christianity^ 
CoDtrasted and Compared with that of British India — Sum- 
mary of Encouragements — and Appeal to continued Christian 
Zeal and Exertion, in the Cause of Nativx Education and 
Conversion to Chbistianity* 

It would furnish a theme, every way worthy of the 
profoundest investigation, to inquire how far the cir- 
cumstances, under which the conversion of British 
India to Christianity is now being attempted, cor* 
respond with, and how far they differ from, those 
under which the Gospel first made its way in the 
Greek and Roman worlds ; and, undoubtedly, prac- 
tical lessons of the most useful nature might be 
drawn from this comparison. 

The Apostles and first preachers of Christianity 
had to contend against a philosophy, embodied in 
works of the highest celebrity, and exerting the most 
powerful influence on the faith and manners of man- 
kind. The Christian Missionary in India has, at 
this day, to encounter the opposition of a learn- 
ing, which is, in the first instance, limited in the 
sphere of its direct influence, to the more intelli- 
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gent classes ; but which may be expected to gather 
strength, as by Education, without reference to 
Creed, the Hindus are enabled to become better ac- 
quainted with much of their own, of which they are 
now in utter ignorance. The first Christians were 
for the most part unskilled and unread in the learn- 
ing and philosophy of the Greeks and Romans; 
and, coming from Judea, they partook in the re- 
proach^ which at that time attached to the Jewish 
name and nation. Yet, under these apparent dis- 
couragements, the ** fishermen of Galilee,*' and their 
followers, came with ** the foolishness of preaching," 
to confound the wise and the mighty things of this 
world ; and with no learned systems of their own, in 
which to instruct mankind, as a stepping-stone to 
the religion, which they essayed to establish, they 
boldly attacked philosophy, even in her most con- 
secrated strongholds; and the superstition, which 
she feebly attempted to support, fell before the sub- 
lime and simple Faith of Jesus of Nazareth. Let 
it be remembered, too, that this superstition was the 
faith, under which Rome had risen, or was believed 
to have risen, to all her glory ; and which it formed 
a fundamental article in the creed of the Roman 
world to believe essential to all her greatness. Be- 
lief in the vulgar faith was, therefore, interwoven 
with a feeling of the national glory ; and those who 
attempted to undermine the one were necessarily 
regarded as conspiring against the other. 



The Qhristaw Mis^sionary, yvbo is now going forth 
9gaiDst the hosts of the ^olater i^ lodia iS) o^ 
QUght to bef armed with a jk^upwledge ci the learo^ 
i{ig and philosophy^ by wl^jcl^ ^the enemy will seek 
tQ defend himself from ^^ttack ; ^d be corner from ff> 
\m^9 which the Hindu has learned to respecf; and 
fear, as the land of ;^11, th^t gives to one nation tb? 
command over the destinies of aiio^er. Bu^ not 
Qnly is the i^trepgth of tbj^ fnodern Missionary in 
tbese respects cojoutrasted with the seeming weak" 
Dfj^ Off the ancient App^e^ bul; every thing like 
that regard for national glory^ which made ihe Eo- 
oaan resist the attack upon }x\s faith^ is utterly un- 
kijown ^o the Hindu. Here theje }b ^o such thing 
^ public spirit, to unite men together iu defence of 
the existing fabric of superstition^ fs identified with 
tb|e existing political ^ructi^re^ 'jTlie latter has fallen 
^ain and again^ and ^he fori^er has scarcely felt 
even the repoij of the blow. The first preachej§ 
9f Christiapity |syere oppp^d by all the civil 
po^er of the Roman empire; ^nd yet ip ^e 
ipidst of the most fiery persecution, they succeeded 
in raising the banner of t))e Cross triumphant oye,r 
the altars pf idolatry, prppnd which the whole 
force of the ^mperor threw its prpteo^ng shieljij, 
Jhe Christian Jjlissiopary in British India gpes fortli, 
\f pqt dicecfly authorii:ed^ yet protected and >wi- 
mftted by the governing authorities pf the country 
— secure from pv.ery thing like th^t pprfeqitipjj, 



fibich> ealUng forth the p«itiencie and persever- 
aaea undei p&i^cut^ion, that distinguished the 
^st m^typs ta tii6 CbN$tiajft creed, oontributedk se 
essentially^ under Provid^noe^ to pvometei the cause 
of the Grossr. The lapse- of mare than eighteen 
(^E^ies: baa sel its se^l to the exeelleneies of Chris* 
tkft&ity^ aa tja*^ root ef all that is virtuous, dignifiedi 
md. po\mjful in human nature ; and with this pass- 
port in his hand the modern Missionary now goes 
forth, calling upon the heathen world to judge of 
the superiority of hisi Greedy hy setting before them 
ita happy eSecta. He appeab to the native of India 
himaeU, in a more: especial Qianner, if, without the 
aid of this reli^n^ the eountrymen of the preacher 
could have ever stood to him in the relation, which 
be thia day hedds to hiiQ^ tbafe of the conqueror of 
Ua cQuntrjs^ and thei arhiter of his destiny ; and thu9 
fortified by &xperieiu»y he demands the faith of the 
Hindu to the Gospel which he teaches. When the 
primitive propagatorsi «^ eyur faitb essayed the task 
that fell to them^ Christianity was> an untried expe* 
rimeaton the peace and happiness of the world ; yet 
eivery^ day h(nr& testimony to its value, viewed undep 
tbb more limited aspect. The same facilities did 
net exrist in the early ages of ChFistianitj as are now* 
foundi» for spceadtog abroad) ^ knowledge of its doc- 
trinea^ as revealed ia the oracles of truth, op of dif- 
fusing suicb expositions of the Sacred Text, as might 
left! to a knowledge and apprehension ei it» import; 
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Yet singularly rapid were the steps, by which the 
Christian creed advanced, to wield the religious 
sceptre over a mighty mass of the human race^ un- 
der all these disadvantages, as we should now ac- 
count them. How animating then are the encou- 
ragements held forth to the preacher of the Cross, 
who, at this advanced period of Christian experiesce 
and Christian success, labours to extend, still more 
and more, the limits of the Redeemer's kingdom up- 
on earth ! 

. But we must remember, that the very disadvan- 
tages, which the early preachers of our faith bad to 
encounter, were accompanied by their peculiar faci- 
lities for the task. We keep, of course, the mira- 
culous interposition of heaven in their behalf alto- 
gether out of the question ; but we cannot foi^et, 
that ^ the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
Church ;" and that the example of every virtue 
and grace, that can recommend a man to his fallible 
fipllow-creature, which distinguished the first Chris- 
tians, while it powerfully drew to them the attention 
of the heathen world, not a little contributed to de- 
mand, and to obtain, faith in doctrines and precepts 
which could produce such fruits, even under all the 
fiery persecutions, to which the followers of the new 
religion were then exposed. . The very want of 
other means and encouragements to propagate their 
creed, called forth a greater degree of personal ex- 
ertions, in preaching it to the world, and a greater 
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regard to that personal example of purity, peace, 
and holiness of life, without which this preaching 
bad been vain and ineffectual. Moreover, the atti- 
tude of hostility, in which Christianity first appeared 
to all that was then received as constituting the ac- 
ceptable worship of Grod, preserved her, for a time, 
from the contaminations, which a more and more 
friendly intercourse might have produced ; and to 
which unhappily this intercourse did at length give 
rise. Hence does it appear to have been essentially 
necessary to Christianity taking that root, which, 
amidi^ all its future corruptions, still preserved alive 
its pristine purity, that it should at its outset have 
been the persecuted faith, which history depicts it. 
The line of demarcation was then more broadly 
marked between what was acceptable to, and what 
was repudiated by heaven, in the faith and worship 
of its rational and immortal creatures; and the 
Church, as yet unclothed in temporal power and 
riches, had no temptation to fall into those abuses, 
which afterwards so greatly disfigured the fair face 
of the Christian world. These are beacons which 
Christianity has erected along the path of her past 
history, to guide and warn the Missionary, who 
now goes forth into a field, occupied like that 
of British India, by the tares of a vast and cum- 
brous learning, and the gross and degrading errors 
of the most debasing superstition and idolatry, that 
ever weighed down the human mind to the earth. 
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la the l^i>0wkdge of, nt emoew Ihe facilities and the 
diffiiCuUies that await ht» fVN^r^sSt tbe Missionai!!^ el 
t^Q Church of Scotland ia aaw takiag pQsaessioD of 
this field ; aqd lefiectio^ with a tbapkful beart upot 
tbe one^ — w<amed bi; tbe w^ lessi iwfciful: lessoiii 
taught by tbe etbe^ be> trusts, thfA tha Spirit of 
God m\\ sustain hm ia hjsi labouis» and aoimakf 
all bi^ ei^ei^tionai. while ti)>e siaglerbjaarted, desm 
t0 extend tbie^ kiDg4Qm Qf the MiMMJH over tbe 
Qowr sterile waaltea el igaoranoe and sij^peraiitioo, b 
^'the all w4 aU" of bi$ prayera» and ef bis^ la.boois« 
1^ i^. Q^'W gfei^ted in this holy WM¥!k« by tbe qh 
plaud^ng ¥oic« of bis Christian bmthreoi eQUgp&r 
gated ia the £a$t. I» tbe wiee dispen^atione el 
that Pvovidence, which overruletb aJl tbinga, and 
Tlir^ich maketb even tbe passions ^i meo to s^ie dici 
piiKpo^i&s of itei will, pw QQuntf ymen io India ha?e 
ee£|sed to make the aequi^tion qf wealth tbe sanie 
all^absQfbing idol oif their pwsuit» which it once wa$. 
A gr4^ater reyeiiev^? for religion^ and a greaiep reh 
gard \o the diittiea eif devotii^ have bappily artsm 
amp^g tbeo^ within tbes^ last tbifty years. Thu^ 
CJiBisiMAN SABaATp k now 4isl^i9gui^&d by either 
and by boUec si^s, tbaii the floating^ oS our ^»g on 
the raoaparta of Fqrt Wij|liam» w Fori St George i 
and the lands^pe is, at length begiiwiog ta bfQ eo^ 
ricbed by tbe rising spire of thei Cliri^ao twvfh ; 
and enlivenied by tbie qheerful; simsid oi &e cburcb' 

gowg Mlk ^heret but of late^oougbiwM tfi b« se^n 



^\it 4^ glwwy t^M^^tV of tbe SiD^u^ or the 
{^Quxler ^o$qm of the Mu^sulmanr— less ^ ^ene o^f 
Ji^e huDi^^le a»d icoqtrite worship of Go4^ jtihan jof 
the haughty pride and profligacy of ^an j^wh^re 
iiought wa3 to vbe he$ird bju^t the deaifening din of the 
]Sf(wbuU piiodaim^pg that man had fallen dow^ u;i 
abjecjt and d^a4vig prq^ratioa jbefore jthe hideous 
:iyorkman^lp of ;hi$ ojnrn hands ; pr the shrill shrielf: 
f^om the minaret, Q^^i^g 4be -Af oslem to pray tp bis 
Prophet, and — hi$ Gp^^ ^ A^d w^t ha;?e «yjep already 
been $ome of the fruife of thepe happy cbflipges ? 
Pur countrymen in \im^^ b^ya at length bent 90 
eye of pity and eompai^sioi^ on the inte^ctu^ an^ 
moral wants of i^ popul^ipj:} ; ;wd i^ can ba stat^ 
^ p fact ;highly hoQpijr^.bl^ ^ ttje cijdl apd military 
^eryanjj^ of tbf^ Company, ,that )lierie .4s v^ /f. statjiop, 
however remote or small, wh^e sohe^ies are not ^ 
this moment in progresif, to didjii^ the blessings of 
]EpucATioNj whpre theduj) monotpny of a provinr 
cial life in Ipdia, that pqpe sought relief to its ennui i^ 
f;he amusement of the mess*room^ or the expitemenl; 
pf the tiger-hunt, is not now enliy^ed by the pjirr 
suits of a philanthropy^ honourable ^like to the map, 
fmd the Christian* The indigo planter, banished 
fropi iptercourse with the world of civilization^ is now 
striving tp create a Utile world pf mifld around Jiimr 
self; and the Schooj^ is becoipjng ^^ upp^age tp 
the FaQtorjf. 
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In the remarks, which we have now offered, on 
the important subject before us, we have had in 
view principally the state of matters in the Presi- 
dency of Bengal. The reports, which have lately 
been published by the Assembly's Committee, give 
a most encouraging picture of the Mission, both at 
Bombay and Madras. At the former Presidency, 
the Scottish Missionary Society had gone before 
as pioneers ; and admirably had they executed the 
duty. They have handed over to the Assembly's 
Institution, in Dr Wilson and Mr Nisbet, instru- 
ments for the prosecution of the good work, than 
whom none more zealous are to be found, in the 
whole range of the missionary world; and they 
have thus enabled the Church of Scotland to enter 
a field on the western side of India, holding forth 
perhaps greater encouragements to Missionary ex- 
ertion, than any other quarter of our empire. It is, 
indeed, a field overgrown with the very rankest 
weeds of superstition ; but it is rich in the remains 
of the learning, and the faith of other days, with 
which the Missionary, to be fortified at all points, 
ought to make himself acquainted, and in which no 
man in India is better skilled than Dr Wilson. If 
there lie scattered upon the surface of this field, the 
vestiges of a greater variety of discordant sects — a 
richer debris of all, that can proclaim a knowledge, 
once possessed, of what constitutes the honour and 
happiness of our nature, than is elsewhere presented 
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to our view, the religious feelings of the human 
heart, not less than the intellectual powers of the 
human mind, also exist in greater vigour, than among 
the more enervated, and degraded population of Ben- 
gal. Stretching our views to the north-west, the 
country of the Sikhs and Afghans presents a field, 
more inviting perhaps to Missionary labours, than 
is generally believed ; and to which the attention of 
the Assembly's Mission has even already been di- 
rected, by the zeal and benevolence of some of our 
countrymen, who have sojourned beyond the Sut- 
lege, and acquired a knowledge of the manners and 
habits of the population, that extends from its banks 
to the snowy confines of the Hindu- Coosh. 

Could we hope to penetrate still farther, and scale 
the icy barrier of the Himalaya ! and what bar- 
rier shall arrest ^* the feet of him upon the mountain 
ivho bringeth glad tidings and publisheth peace !" 
Could we storm the strongholds of the Buddha 
faith ! And what ramparts shall stand before the 
sound of the Gospel trumpet! how rich the harvest, 
that there awaits us 1 Nearly thirty centuries have 
elapsed, since the creed of Sakya Muni invaded 
the peaceful slumber of Brahma's realms ; and al- 
though now proscribed as a sect, in the rich land of 
Areya Desa, the kingdom which its Missionaries 
erected in the wilds of Tartary, the wide-spreading 
provinces of China, and the innumerable isles of the 
Eastern Archipelago, still flourishes, one day we 
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which she pomts, with a clear and steady light, to a 
knowledge of the tribes, whom we would now re- 
deem from the grossest ignorance, and the most de- 
grading superstition ; whom we would now instruct 
in the highest wisdom, and convert to the purest 
creed ; she tells us of the day, when we ourselves 
wandered in the midst of a Druidical darkness, and 
cruelty even worse than Hindu superstition in all its 
horrors— even we, who now bask in all the splendour 
of the mid-day sun of righteousness I And shall we 
then despair that, ere a few more years shall have 
passed over our heads, the light of the glorious 
Gospel shall have penetrated, and dispelled the more 
than Cimmerian darkness, in which Asia is now en- 
veloped ! 

The field, that has now been opened up to us in the 
East by the events of Providisnce,^ is alike vast and 
inviting beyond the power of language to describe; 
and never were Christian people placed in a prouder 
situation, as regards the means of extending a know- 
ledge of the Gospel of Peace. Never was Chris- 
tian Church called upon, in more conimanding lan- 
guage, to send forth the messengers of salvation ! 
Never was presented a higher, or a holier encou- 
ragement to tho^, who are devoting themselves to 
the Christian ministry. All, that can combine to 
rouse their energies, or to inspirit their labours in 
His cause, to whose service they are dedicating 
themselves, is to be found in the field of India. 
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Does this field appear to the hasty and indiscrimi- 
Date observer, a wide and dreary wilderness, too de- 
solate to be cultivated by our limited resources — 
too infinite to be comprehended by our narrow and 
contracted means ? Have we not even already seen 
the green spots, rising in the desert, that indicate 
where the well-spring is to be found, by which its 
drought and its dreariness are to be subdued ? Who 
that has wandered over the jungle-spread plains of 
Hindostan, and surveyed the ruins, which they dis- 
play, — the dreary desolation of wildness, which 
makes their solitudes so awful ; and has not, at the 
same time, felt, that there was a day, when these 
wild and dreary places were the seat of a happy and 
industrious population, revelling in the rich fruits of 
the earth ? The green and fertile spots which, " few 
and far between," at this day surprise and delight the 
weary traveller, — to what do they owe their life and 
verdure, but to the labour and capital, which amidst 
all the desolating revolutions that India has wit- 
nessed, still linger behind, in scanty, indeed, yet in 
sufficient plenty, here and there to reach the rich 
springs, that still circulate but a little beneath the 
surface ; and which once again spread over the sur- 
rounding barrenness, and all would leap into life 
and vigour ? 

Transfer this picture from the natural and phy- 
sical to the moral and religious canvass, and haw 

s 
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strikiogly and vividly is the &e\ds wbidi ii belongs 
to the Christian philaathropbt to cultivate^ plaeed 
before bis eyes ! Here is the wide aud dreary mi^ 
derness covered by a growth, rank and lu^ufiast, 
yet poisonous and destructive : And here is the soil, 
still giving proof, on every hand, of possessing the 
choked up and. unseen springs,, that once overflowed^ 
irrigated, and enriched it. India cries aloud to 
Christendom for all, that is to restore this moral 
wilderness to life, and health, and happiness. The 
skill and capital she craves are the prayers and alms 
of a Christian Church and a Christian people, to 
help her in this the day of her poverty and need* 
Let them not be withheld by us. Let us discharge, 
with redoubled vigour, the duty which Providence 
appears so specially to have laid upon us, encou- 
raged by that success, which the same kind Pro- 
vidence has hitherto vouchsafed to our labours. 
Already is the tree of our own planting beginning 
to enrich and enliven the desert scene. Like 
India's own magnificent banian, the parent stem 
is now sending down her kindred shoots, to take 
root in the native soil. Already these infant props 
are lending their aid, to sustain the friendly foliage» 
under which millions of our fellow-creatures will one 
day be shielded, from the scorching and the wither- 
ing fire of superstition, which has so long blighted 
and blasted all their happiness. Even now let us 
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hope, that the Sun of Righteousness is arising 
over the fairest region of the globe, on which the 
Sun of Nature is destined to shed the light and 
warmth of his beams. 
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Note A, 



Ecclesiastical Charter of the Branch of the Church of 
Scodand Established in British India, 

Edinburgh^ SO^A May 1814, Sess, ult. 
The General AsBembly called for the report of the com- 
mittee upon the petition of the Reverend James Bryce, 
late minister of St^achan, in the Presbytery of Kincar- 
dine-0'Neai, which was produced and read, the tenor 
whereof follows : — ^' We, the ministers and elders of the 
Church of Scotland, met in the General Assembly «f our 
national church, having read and considered a petition 
for the Reverend James Bryce, late minister of Stradian, 
in the Presbytery of Kincardine-O'Neal, t<^ther with a 
copy of an extract of the public letter of the Directors 
of the India Company to Bengal, dated November 12, 
1813, the tenor whereof follows : — ^ In order to sihmw our 
desire to encourage, by every prudent means m our 
power, the extension of the principles of the Christian 
religion in India, we have unanimously resolved that an 
addition be made to the present clerical establishment, 
maintained by the Company, at each of our Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay,of one minister of theCfaurch 
of Scotland, with the same salary as is granted to the 
Junior chaplain at each of the Presidencies ; and we direct 
that a suitable place of worship be provided or erected at 
eadi of our principal settlements of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, for those minisfters of the Church of Scotland 
whom we may permit to proceed to India to act as cha«> 
plains at either of these places.*— jBo^^ India House, ike 
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SMAMay 1814. <A tree eopy.) (Signed) JiMCs CoN^ $ee.* 
And e»py of an extract from the miouie of ibe Board of 
Piraoton, held lllft April 1814, as follows :-^' Bm^lv^ 
by the ballot, that the Reverend James Bryce be appQ«9(lf4 
a chaplain on the Bengal estaUisbment, upon Jiw fior 
4ucin|^ the necessary recommendation as to bis ehstm^ter 
lud qualifications from the ministers at the Ctoiiwb «f 
Seotlaiid. (A trae copy.). (S^ed) J. Bamjyb&Uan* ' • 3@A 
jipril 18i4.'^-Leam with much satisfaction thad ^e- ob- 
ject of the petition of last General Assembly to Paelift- 
ment has been attained, by an addition being mod% to the 
present clerical establishment, mainftaitted by the Company) 
of eadi of their Presidencies of Bengid, Madras, sad -Bwir 
bay, of one minister of the Gbnrcb of Scotland, and > fay 
the erecUoD of a suitaUe plaee of worship at each of tiiefli 
Presidencies, for those ministers of the Chun^ of Scot- 
land who may be permitted to proceed to India to mpt ai 
ehaplains at those places. Resolve to contnue in foU 
union and connection with the ChiH^cfa at Scotland- the 
Reverend James Bryce^and the two ministers of the Church 
of Scotland who may be permitted to proceed to act as 
chaplains at the two other Presidencies. Enjoin the said 
three chaplains, and the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, who may be permitted to proceed to India as their 
successors in performing Divine service, and administering 
Ac ordinances of religion within the churches provided for 
their several congregations, to conform to tbe worship now 
practised in the Church of Scotland. Empower and direct 
them, without delay, to select from thdjr several-congrega- 
tions persons whom they judge qualified for the office of the 
eldership, and to admit them to that office, in tbo manner 
prescribed by the acts of Assembly, with whom each of the 
said three ministers, at the Presidency where he acts as 
chaplain, may hold, session, for the exercise of discipline 
in his congregation according to the rules of the church, 
and for the management of the ecclesiastical afiairs of his 
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eengvegation. Recommend to the several miniiters and 
t^^ir kirk*«te$ioB6 to hold brotherly correspondence with 
one another according to circumstances, and as they may 
j«i%e tiest for edification. Declare that the several mi- 
ili«leM aad their kirk-sessions are subject to the eoclesi- 
Imtieal jurisdiction of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, to 
Whom they are directed to refer any difficulties which they 
may find themselves unable to solve, orany disputes which 
may mifartunately arise amongst them. Empower the 
three chaplains and their kirk-sessions to unite, in any 
manner that they may find expedient, in sending one mi- 
l^ister and one eldor as their representatives to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; which representa- 
^ves, upon tbeir producing satisfactory documents of their 
election, we will admit to sit, vate^ and determine with 
us, from whom we may have the satisfaction of learning 
the proeperity of this distant branch of the Church of 
Scotland^ and throngfa whom we may communicate such 
advice and directions as its circumstances may require.' 

(Signed) ** David Ritchie, ModeraiorJ 



» 



» 



Note B. 



Ufdo the Very Venerable the GENsaAL Assembly of 
THE Church of Scotlanb, ta meet at Edinburgh 
m May 1624, The MEMoaiAL and Petition of the 
Heverend James Bryce, Senior Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland at Fort^JViUiam in the East 
Indies ; 

.. JBmMy Sheweth^ 

TuATyefar memoriidist has held the situation of Clergyman 
^f the Church of Scotland, at the Presidency of Fort- Wil* 
Kara in the East Indies, for the space of nine years : That 
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during this period, he has employed himself, in conjnnction 
with the Members of his Kirk-Session, in assidnously in- 
qairing, by what — if by any — ^means the establishment of 
a branch of our National Church in this part c^ the world, 
may be rendered oondacire towards the moral and rell- 
gioas instruction of the native population of India. 

During this period, your memorialist has spared no pams 
to make himself acquainted with the obstacles, which, in 
such a benevolent undertaking, are to be surmounted — as 
well as with the facilities, which circumstances aflbrd, to- 
wards an attempt at its accomplishment ; and your me- 
morialist is fully persuaded, that there is at length opened 
a wide and inviting field for the exertions of the Church 
of Scotland, as a body, towards effecting an end so truly 
desirable, as the enlightening the minds of so many of our 
fellow-creatures. 

Your memorialist will not dwell on the incalculable ad- 
vantages which the native population of our Eastern do- 
minions would derive, from the knowledge of a purer faith, 
and a more refined morality, than those under which they 
have so long lived, and whose pernicious effects on the 
happiness of the human race are, in them, too clearly de- 
monstrated to admit of being either doubted or denied. 
Neither will your memorialist presume to point out the 
duty, incumbent upon the Christian world in general, and 
the ministers of a Christian Protestant Church in parti- 
cular, to contribute all in their power to disseminate the 
blessings which they themselves enjoy. But your memo- 
rialist will venture to remind your Venerable Court, that 
while other churches have, in their corporate capacity, 
afforded their aid and countenance towards the accomplish- 
ment of this object, the Church of Scotland has not yet 
stepped forward with her assistance. Your memorialist is 
a daily witness of what the Church of England is striving, 
thi*ongh her establishment in this country, to effect for the 
moral and religious instruction of its natives, and the dis- 
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creet and prudent means which she is employing, while 
they promise a most gratifying degree of ultimate success, 
nSfotd an ejcample to her sister establishment of Scotland, 
in every resect worthy of her imitation. Your memo* 
rialist need not inform your Venerable Court, that ample 
indeed is the field, which India affords, for such truly 
Christian and benevolent exertions ; and it is with peculiar 
pleasure that your memorialist is enabled to say, that when 
your Venerable Court puts its hand to the good work, you 
will find in the bishop and the clergy of the Episcopal 
Church of India, brothers and fellow-labourers, who will 
fjegardyour co-operation and success with the most sincere 
satisfaction. 

Your memorialist is aware, that from many of the mi- 
nisters and members of the Church of Scotland, the nu* 
merous Missionary societies already existing, have received 
the most active and zealous support ; but your memorialist 
npprehends, that this circumstance releases not the Church 
from the duty of cooperating as a body in the promotion 
j}{ this benevolent object ; and your memorialist is the 
more urgent in pressing this subject upon your Venerable 
Court, as he is satisfied that the Church of Scotland may 
prove as instrumental in promoting Christian knowledge 
in the East, as any other ecclesiastical body in the empire 
promises to be. 

Your memorialii^, in adverting to the success which has 
hitherto attended the attempts of Christian Missionaries 
to spread the knowledge of a purer faith and a better mo« 
rsdity among the natives of India, is bound to speak of the 
'Keal, the disinterestedness, and the dneerity of these at- 
tempts with the greatest respect ; but with these feelings 
he is compelled to mingle those of regret, that the reward 
of these pious labours should hitherto have been so scanty. 
Your memorialist is, ait the same time, every day more and 
tnore satisfied, that the alleged prejudices of the natives of 
India^ and their generally supposed stubborn adherence to 
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the faith and castoms of their forefathcfB, eonstitiite a kis 
formidable obfttacle to this success, at least to an extent 
highly desirable) than is generally supposed; and yoUr 
memorialist, from what he has observed of the natife cdift- 
racter, Irom what he has learned from Europeans inti- 
mately acquainted with this character, and from naUSviK 
of intelligence, rank, and respectability, cannot help hemg 
persuaded, that the scanty fruits of the harvest hitherto 
reaped are, in a great measure, to be attributed to the 
erroneous mode, in which the attempt to earn them has 
hitherto been conducted ; a mode whose inconrveHieiieeB 
every day is more and more developing, and of which every 
one is becoming more and more sensible. 

It has, in the humble opinion of your memorialist, been 
beretorore too much the exclusive practice of this Christian 
Missionary to address himself to the lower and illiterate 
classes of the Hindus, and to trust his success to the de- 
srultory harangues, to which he can bring them casually to 
listen ; and the consequence has been, that although he 
has occasionally succeeded in converting a few of his out- 
cast heathen brethren, the impression made by him on the 
great body of the natives has been so small, as to be can- 
didly acknowledged by the Missionaries themselves aa hr 
from encouraging. Their labours have, accordingly, been 
of late more confined to the instruction of native youA, 
through the medium of Schools, than to preaching thi&doe- 
trines of Christianity to adnlt8,-^and the readiness with 
which the natives permit their children to attend these 
schools, furnishes, in the humble opinion of your memo- 
rialist, a very strong ground of hope, that although 'the 
Hindu be more the child of custom, even to a proverbid 
extent, than other nations are, yet would this featum %a. 
his character bend as much to the adoption of a new prac- 
tice, as it adheres to the observance of an old, were the 
example of reformation set before him by a few of the 
better and more respectable classes of his countrymen. 
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'Tbe iotercourse, which has taken place between Europeans 
jsod the better informed natives of India — particularly in 
the metropolis — since the establishment of our power in 
the country) has, in the opinion of your memorialist, ge- 
nerated a readinessi and even a desire, to set this example 
in tbe^ instancy of many important points of reformation, 
from which the most beneficial results may be anticipated. 
'. Yont memorialist, satisfied of the reality of the change 
which has been effected, and is daily effecting, in the na- 
Jlite inmd) deems it a duty, which he owes to his situation, 
to point out to your Venerable Court the means by which, 
Jn his humble opinion, the establishment of a branch of 
your Church at this Presidency, may be rendered avail- 
aUe to the taking advantage of this change. Your me- 
, morialist, leaving the education of the native youth, through 
the medium of schools, in the zealous and able hands in 
which it is how placed, would urge upon the Church of 
Scoftland to tempt the effect of addressing the better in- 
ibrmed natives at this capital in their own language, and 
from under the roof of an established Christian temple, and 
.under the sanction and countenance of an established eccle- 
wastical authority ; and your memorialist ventures to as- 
swe your Venerable Court, that there exists, at this mo- 
ment, .that desire of instruction, on the part of many 
intelligent, natives of this metropolis, which promises even 
at the outset an intelligent and respectable audience to 
your instruments. Your memorialist would not presume 
to jbaxard.this assertion solely on his own authority, and 
lirom his own observation of what is passing around him, 
hut. enabled to adduce the concurring testimony of others, 
he feels the more satisfied, that his suggestions will meet, 
from the General Assembly, with the most attentive con- 
sideration. Your memorialist need only remark, that the 
feelings and prejudices of the better informed and more 
^respectable classes of the native population of India, lead 
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them to regard, with high respect, ieTerjr thing connected 
with the established institutions of the country, in order to 
persuade you of the manifold advantages that m%ht result 
from the measure, which your memorialist would urge on 
your adoption* 

Your Venerable Court must be aware of the policy, 
hitherto very properly pursued by the government of 
British India, of withholding any such direct countenance 
and support from the schemes of religious improvement, 
as would alarm the native population of the country ; but 
one of the most eminent advanti^es held out by the eccle- 
siastical establishments now in India, in connection with 
the Churches of England and Scotland, appears to your 
memorialist to be, that the sanction and support of consti* 
tuted ecclesiastical authority may at length be afforded to 
these schemes, without that direct interference on the 
part of government which might create suspicion, yet with 
all that efrect which, from the peculiar feelings and pre- 
judices of the natives, would secure to these attempts re* 
speci and attention. 

Your memorialist must leave it to your VeneraUe Court 
to adopt the measures by which the Church of Scotland 
at home may best avail herself of the footing which she has 
obtained in India, towards the religious and moral im- 
provement of its natives. But your memorialist would re- 
spectfully suggest, that many of the anticipated advantages 
might be obtained, by the maintenance of two or more 
probationers or clergymen of our church, at this Pren- 
dency, to be placed by your Venerable Court under the 
ecclesiastical superintendence of the kirk'-session of St 
Andrew's Church, to be educated under their eye in the 
native languages of the country, and employed under their 
authority, when duly qualified, to preach, from the pulpit 
of St Andrew's Church, to such native congregation as 
might attend their ministry. 
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When your memorialist regards the liberality which 
distinguishes the present age^ whenever a call is made 
upon, it for pecuniary support to the schemes of benevo- 
lence, he cannot doubt that the ministers and members of 
the Church of Scotland will cheerfully come forward to 
contribute the funds necessary to maintain her Indian 
Missionaries ; and he is persuaded, that a recommendation 
from your Venerable Court, of a General Parochial 
Collection with this view, would enable the General 
Assembly speedily to give effect to the measure. Your me- 
morialist cannot venture to say what might be the extent of 
pecuniary support which mighty be found in this country 
in aid of the Scottish College ; but he may safely take 
it upon him to state, that the exertions of our national 
church at home, to commence an establishment, so obvi*' 
ously expedient, and promising so many important ad*- 
vantages to the interests of religion and morality, would 
be met with by a corresponding zeal, on the part of her 
members in this country, to extend and perpetuate its 
blessing. In the judgment and discretion of your Vener- 
able Court, we should possess a pledge, that none but men, 
eminently qualified for the task, would be employed ; and 
the funds, that would be raised from the church at home^ 
and managed by a Committee of your body, in the same 
manner as the Royal Bounty now is, would, your memo- 
rialist is persuaded, be fully adequate to the decent and 
respectable support of the young men sent out to this 
country, until, in the progress of events, more extensive 
sources of support opened on them here, and enabled your 
Committee to increase the number of labourers. 

May it therefore please your Venerable Court to take the 
subject of this memorial and petition into your most 
serious consideration, and to adopt such measures 
as, in your wisdom, may appear best adapted, to pro- 
mote the great object of rendering the establishment 
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of the Church of Scotland iu India conducive to the 
religious and moral improvement of its native po- 
pulation. 
And your memorialist and petitioner will ever pray. 

James Bryce, 

Seniar Minister of St Andreufs Churchy 

Calcutta^ 
Calcutta^ Sth Dec. 1823. 

REPORT TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The Committee of last Assembly, appointed to devise a 
plan for the accomplishment of the Assembly's object in 
reference to the propagation of the Gospel abroad, bf^ 
leave to report as follows : — 

1. That, after due consideration and inquiry, they are of 
opinion that, in the first instance at least, it would be de- 
sirable to make one or other of the British provinces io 
India the field of labour. 

2. That, with this view, the General Assembly ought to 
apply to the Court of Directors of the Honourable India 
Company, for leave to the persons whom the Assembly 
may employ, to proceed to India, and reside there, for the 
purposes to be hereafter specified. 

3. That, in the event of such leave being obtained, a sub- 
scription ought to be immediately opened, (including both 
special donations and annual contributions,) not only 
throughout Scotland, but among our Countrymen abroad, 
and particularly in India, for defraying the expense of the 
undertaking, and that, for the same pious purpose, there 
ought to be an extraordinary collection, without delay, in 
all the Parishes of Scotland, under the care of the Minis- 
ters and Elders of the respective Parishes. 

4. That the expense of the measures to be empfoyed 
ought to be so^ regulated, that not more than one half of 
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the fands obtained, in the first instance, or before the ope- 
rations are commenced, shall be expended daring the first 
five years from the date of such extraordinary collection,— 
at the end of which period, or as soon thereafter as shall 
be found expedient, the General Assembly ought to ap- 
ppint another coUeetion to be made and applied in the same 
manner. 

5. That the continued management of fhe funds, and 
the measures employed for recruiting them, ought to be so 
conducted, as, in the first place, to acquire, and afterwards 
maintain, a capital suffieient to afford security to all con- 
cerned, against any necessity, arising from want of funds, 
for dissolving or breaking up the Establishment, so prema- 
turely or suddenly as to d6 injustice to the persons em** 
|doyed. 

6. That, under all these conditions, with reference to 
the necessary funds, it would be desirable to establish, in 
the first instance, one Central Seminary of Education, with 
Branch-Schools in the surrounding country, for behoof of 
the children of the Native population, under the charge of 
a Head Master, who ought to be an ordained Minister of 
Our National Church, and not less than two assistant 
Teachers from this country, together with a certain num- 
ber of additional Teachers to be selected by the Head Mas- 
ter from those Natives who have previously received the 
requisite Education. 

7. That the Head Master (being, as already said, a 
Clergyman) ought to embrace opportunities, as they occur, 
to recommend the Gospel of Christ to the faith and ac- 
eeptanee of those to whom he finds access. 

8. That, with this view, he ought to court the society of 
tbose Native^ itiore especially who have already received 
a liberal education, and, if encouraged by them, ought to 
put into their hands such tracts, illustrative of the Import, 
the Evidences, and the History of our Christian Faith,' as 
may be sent to him for that purpose, under the authority 
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of the General Assembly, and ought also to preach, from 
time to time, in the hearing of such persons, or others who 
may be induced to attend him, either in the Hall of the 
Seminary over which he presides, or in such other conve- 
nient place as may be afforded him. 

9. That the General Assembly ought to appoint a Com- 
mittee, selected from all the Presbyteries of the Church, 
but to hold its Meetings in Edinburgh, for the direction 
and management of all the concerns of the proposed Esta- 
blishment, and of the funds to be provided for its mainte- 
nance, so far as such direction and management cannot be 
overtaken by the Assembly itself. 

10. That the course of education to b^ followed out in 
the Institution proposed shall be ordered and regulated by 
the said Committee, and that the Masters to be sent out 
shall be selected and appointed by them, with such ade- 
quate salaries as may not exceed what the funds will af- 
ford, and what the General Assembly may be pleased, at 
any time, to fix and determine. 

] 1. That the more particular means to be employed for 
the accomplishment of the object in view, and especially 
the extension of the sphere of operation, as the funds will 
admit, may with propriety be reserved for the considera- 
tion of the proposed Committee, — it being understood that 
they shall, from time to time, report their opinion upon 
these points to the General Assembly, before taking any 
steps relative thereto, beyond what the necessity of the 
case may in the meanwhile seem to require. 

Signed in name and by appointment of 
the Committee, 

John Inglis, Convener. 

Edinburgh^ SOth May 1825, Sess. tUL 

The General Assembly highly approve of the Report of 
the Committee upon the propagation of the Gospel abroad, 
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and of the zeal of the Committee in the prosecution of an 
object so important; and re-appoint the Committee, with 
power to them to raise funds, and otherwise to prosecute 
the object of their appointment. And the Assembly re- 
commend to all Ministers of Churches and Chapels with- 
in their bounds to make an extraordinary collection for the 
promotion of the said object. 

Extracted from the Records of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, by 

Andw. Duncan, CL EccL Scot. 



Note C. 

To THE People of Scotland, T/\e Letter of a Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church , relative 
to the Propagation of the Gospel. 

In communicating with you, brethren, on this interesting 
subject, we do not think it necessary to say a word for 
convincing you of the obligation, which Christians ai*e 
under, to employ such means, as may promise to be suc- 
cessful, for imparting to others a knowledge of the way of 
salvation through Christ ; — for that obligation, so far as 
we know, has not been denied or called in question. 

Perhaps the utmost exertions of our forefathers were not 
more than sufficient for the work of their own emanoipa- 
tion from the errors and bondage of the Church of Rome, 
and for establishing themselves and their posterity in the 
possession and exercise of that ^' liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free." But, from the time when we came 
into the world, we have enjoyed full security for our own 
rights and liberties in the kingdom of Christ upon earth ; 
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and we have also become so intimately acquainted with 
the deplorable condition of more than one-half of the hu- 
man race, to whom the glad tidings of salvation have never 
been made known, that we should be altogether inexcuaable 
for any thing like indifference to their case. 

Measures have, in consequence, been adopted by religi- 
ous communities of various denominations around us, and 
particularly by associations of good men in our own land, 
for imparting the light of the Gospel to those of our be- 
nighted brethren, to whom they can best and most effect- 
ually find access. And the General Assembly of our Na- 
tional Church, having felt that it became them, as a public 
and representative body, to take a part in this pious and 
benevolent work, have authorised us to apply to you for 
such contributions as may enable them to prosecute their 
object, in a way which, through Divine grace, may prove 
effectual. 

In performing the duty which is thus assigned to us, we 
desire to speak to you with all plainness, — for we have 
nothing to conceal, — but with all earnestness, — for our 
whole hearts are engaged in the cause which we undertake 
to advocate. And whether they, whom we address, be of 
the class who are wise and learned, or of the more numerous 
body who, in this respect, make less pretension, we trust 
that, if they do but listen to us without prejudice, we shall 
not fail to satisfy their minds that we have the strongest 
claim to their aid and co-operation. 

To the measure in question there is but one objection 
which we can readily anticipate. It has been said, and, 
by some whom we address, it may still be thought, — that 
what is proposed is impracticable. Respecting the natives 
of India in particular, to whom, as our fellow-subjects, our 
labour of love may be regarded as peculiarly due, it has 
been asserted that their religious prejudices are so strong 
as to render any attempt to make them Christians alto- 
gether hopeless. 
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To this objection we may certainly reply — That their 
hearts are in the hand of God, who can change or turn 
them, even as he turneth the rivers of water, and that it 
is, therefore, presumptuous to deny the possibility of their 
becoming a willing people in the day of his power. — But, 
while we know that nothing is impossible with God, we, 
at the same time, admit that He does not ordinarily exe- 
cute his purposes without the intervention of natural 
means accommodated to the object in view ; and, conse-* 
quently, the degree of hope which we are, in this case, 
warranted to entertain, must be more or less regulated by 
a consideration of existing circumstances, and of all the dif- 
ficulties which we have to sutmount. It is, therefore, with 
a distinct reference to such difficulties, that we desire to 
meet the question-^ Whether an attempt to propagate the 
Gospel in India be a hopeless task, or be, on the contrary, 
a measure which has a fair promise of ultimate success. 

It has been asserted that, in this case, experience, in a 
great measure, forbids us to hope, — for that great labour 
has been bestowed, both by Popish and Protestant Mis- 
sionaries, without much fruit being reaped from it. 

Popish Missionaries may have failed of success, because 
they were not at liberty to employ that instrument for the 
propagation of the Gospel, which seems to be the most na- 
tural. A late Papal Bull against Bible Societies leaves us 
in no doubt that they are prohibited from putting the 
Scriptures of truth into the hands of those whom they would 
convert to the faith of Christ. Even to the education of 
the young they do not appear to have been very well dis- 
posed ; for they have, hitherto, had few schools of any de- 
scription in India. Yet it is to these means, as collateral 
aids to the preaching of the Gospel, that we, in a great 
measure, trust for the accomplishment of our object. 

In the case of Protestant Missions, schools for the edu- 
cation of the young bave become a regular accompaniment 
of all the other means employed ; and, though it will re- 
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quire more time, than has been hitherto afforded, to devel- 
ope fully, to the public eye, the practical advantage of this 
improved system, there are circumstances which will en- 
title us to expect from it the happiest results. 

The Gospel of Christ and its evidences are, no doubt, 
adapted to the capacities of all men. But, though its lead- 
ing truths may be both comprehended and received by any 
mind which makes a fair use of its powers, it is not the 
less certain that thev address themselves to the understand- 
ing, and that, in this case, a just exercise of the under- 
standing is greatly facilitated by the removal of those pre- 
judices against pure and undefiled religion, which are 
encouraged by idolatry in all its bearings; — nor can it be 
doubted that an education, calculated to enlighten and 
invigorate the mind, is an important mean of promoting 
this blessed effect. 

It will, accordingly, be seen, from the General Assem- 
bly's plan of procedure, (of which a copy is hereto annexed,) 
that schools for the education of the young form a great 
part of their more immediate object ; and it becomes, in 
consequence, an interesting, though subordinate, question — 
Whether in this department we may hope for success ? 

To this question we cannot hesitate to answer in the 
ajffirmative. But, in proceeding to state the grounds of 
our opinion, we feel that there is a strong call for caution 
and delicacy in weighing both the import and the warrant 
of every word which we shall employ. Our opinion must 
be founded on facts and circumstances, with which very 
few, either of our own number, or of those whom we ad- 
dress, have the advantage of being personally acquainted. 
We therefore desire to keep in mind the possibility that 
such things may be misrepresented,— and, for that reason, 
will make no material averment, which is not verified, 
either in its minute or its more general import, by evidence 
of such a kind, as cannot be rejected upon any principle, 
that would not go far to put an end to belief founded upon 
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testimony. We shall even be scrapulous of resting upon 
the evidence of Missionaries themselves, where it is not 
corroborated by other testimony, — not because we doubt 
their title to credit, — but because it is possible that some 
of 'those whom we address may regard their testimony as 
partial, in respect of their being deeply committed in the 
cause to which it relates. 

Under this pledge we desire to assure you, that the na- 
tives of India show themselves willing to have their child- 
ren educated by teachers from our land, in all that can 
tend to the cultivation of their minds. 

That many schools, under European tuition, are already 
established in India, — that the children attending them 
are proportionally numerous, — that they receive, in these 
schools, an education very nearly similar to what is im- 
parted to people of the same rank or condition in our own 
land, — and that they appear to profit in a corresponding 
degree by the education which they receive, — are facts 
attested by such a variety of consistent evidence as seems 
to us to forbid their being called in question. And, though 
nothing more particular could be stated, we should con- 
ceive it to be out of doubt that the youth of India may be 
educated to that important effect which alone we have in 
view. 

But we will not withhold from you the satisfaction of 
reading a passage upon this subject, from the Fifth Report 
of the Calcutta School-Book Society, (established in 1817,) 
because it seems very nearly impossible that what is there 
asserted, — if it had at all admitted of contradiction, — 
should have been published under the immediate eye of 
those who knew the whole truth. *^ Among the advan- 
tages now possessed, (says the Report,) this will strike the 
friends of general education with the sincerest pleasure, 
that (ample time having been allowed for the experiment) 
European teaching is found to be highly acceptable to the 
natives. What was before speculation is now matter of 
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fact It is no loBger donbtfal whether the natives will 
receive help from us ; it is ascertained that they gladly avail 
themselves of oar aid ; they flock to the schools ; they ad- 
vance in their learning ; they prove, to a demonstration, 
that, if the European will condescend to labour for their 
good) the native will gladly receive the aid offered/' 

So far as regards the hearty concurrence of the natives, 
this evidence may even be regarded as stronger than it 
appears at first view, — when it is considered that, among 
the members and directors of that school-book society, (the 
language of which we have quoted,) no inconsiderable num- 
ber are themselves natives, labouring along with their Eu- 
ropean brethren, for the good of the ignorant and unedu- 
cated. For this feet we are indebted to a History of Cal- 
cutta Institutions, lately published by Charles Lushington, 
Esq., one of the secretaries of Government at Calcutta:*-*- 
Andy with two more facts derived from the same source, 
we would seal the evidence of the spirit which thus pre- 
vails among the natives. — Mr Lushington informs us, (p. 
45,) that a rich native of Benares had himself established a 
school, and engaged to allow 200 rupees per month for its 
support, but had died without executing the necessary 
deeds of trust to the Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society, and that his son had spontaneously confirmed his 
father's endowment, by making over, to the Committee, 
landed property sufficient to cover the disbursement. He 
also acquaints us, (p. 165,) that even the native princes of 
India begin to be favourably disposed towards this great 
work. Two of them (he informs us) have effectually ma- 
nifested their approbation of it, by liberal donations to the 
Calcutta School-Book Society. 

It was stoutly maintained, that in India the education 
of the female sex, in particular, was altogether a visionary 

* History of Calcutta Institutions, p. 158. — From this most respectable 
publication we shall make no scruple of continuing to quote ; because we 
cannot imagine to ourselves any higher authority in such a case. 
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project. Yet experience has made it evident, that in thai 
country, just as moch as elsewhere, this portion of the 
buiaan race may receive all the education which it is our 
wish to impart to them. The success of those who laboured 
in this department has even led to the establishment of a 
society, under the patronage of the lady of the Governor- 
General, for the special purpose of female education ;* and 
our confidence in all the details which have reached us on 
this subject, is much enhanced by the peculiar circum* 
stance which we formerly noted, — That these details hare 
been published — not in our own country, or in Europe, 
where an imposition might, for a time, have been prac- 
tised,*— but in the very midst of the people who have wit- 
nessed the procedure, and upon whose minds, therefore, a 
gross imposition would not be attempted. 

But, while the native youth of both sexes appear more 
than willing to receive the elements of general education, 
it is peculiarly gratifying to know that the object of their 
most eager desire is the acquisition of the English lan- 
guagct Of all the auxiliary means that we can imagine, 
of preparing their minds for the faith of the Gospel, and 
of permanently establishing the Redeemer's kingdom in 
the Eastern world, this appears to us the most likely to 
prove efficient. Not only will our language prove a key 
by which they may find admission to those treasures of 
knowledge, by which they can be so advanced in the scale 
of intellectual improvement, as to be ashamed of their 
idolatrous rites,-^they will find, more particularly in the 
English version of the sacred Scriptures, a standard to 
which they can at all times resort, — ^to which even future 
generations may resort, — for correcting such errors as may 
have been unavoidably committed in any of the recent 
translaticms of the Bible into Eastern languages. 

It may perhaps be thought that, after all, the advantage 

• History of Calcutta InititBt2ons» p. 199. f Ibid. p. 38. 
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gained by such edacation, affords, at the best, but a very 
distant promise of accomplishing our great object, because, 
in all that has been said, we have made no reference to 
direct and immediate instruction in those things which are 
spiritual and divine. 

Upon this point, we are not willing to leave entirely out 
of view that, if our labour serve to promote even the tem- 
poral and worldly prosperity of our fellow-men, it must 
not be regarded as altogether vain. But let it not be sup- 
posed that the promise of more precious fruit is either very 
doubtful, or very distant, in its present aspect. 

We have no desire to conceal that, to a certain extent, 
there appeared a disinclination, on the part of the natives, 
to the instruction of their children in the principles of our 
religion ; nor can it be matter of wonder that parents, who 
are themselves votaries of idolatrous worship, should be so 
disinclined. As little have we a desire to conceal that 
they, who have in their hands the Government of India, 
have most wisely and discreetly prohibited all offensive in- 
terference with the religious opinions of the natives. In- 
deed, every motive forbids it; — the slightest apprehension 
of an authoritative religious interference would tend, more 
than any thing else, to counteract our labour for their good. 
But that, which authority could never have accomplished, 
has been in a great measure effected by more honourable 
means. The extraordinary exertions, which have been 
lately made, to educate the children of native parents, in a 
way calculated to promote their temporal prosperity, have 
so engaged the confidence of those concerned, as to remove 
the scruples of many about the Christian Scriptures being 
employed as a school-book ; and the indiscriminate avidity 
of the youth themselves to learn our language effectually 
reconciles them to the use of every extract from the Bible, 
and every religious tract, that are presented to them in 
English. The consequence is, that the Scriptures and other 
religious books are now introduced in a great majority of these 
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schools ; portions of Scripture are committed to memory ;* 
and some of the children, when examined, have evinced a 
familiar knowledge of the Gospel History. Is it possible that 
these exercises and these acquisitions should have no effect 
in preparing their minds to listen, with more advantage, to 
those who shall preach to them the faith of the Gospel ? 

If what is asserted be true, (and we know no reason for 
doubting its truth,) that, already, there are at least 40,000 
native children receiving instruction in the various schools 
established by Protestants in India, — what an earnest is 
this of the good which may result from continued and per- 
severing labour in the same pious and benevolent work ! 
The benefit already in the course of being imparted to such 
a number of our fellow-creatures, who, in common with 
ourselves, have souls ^ to be saved, will not, we are con- 
vinced, be lightly thought of by those whom we address. 
Yet what are 40,000, compared to the whole number of 
native children in the British provinces of India ! Millions 
instead of thousands are waiting for the boon, which you, 
along with others, have it in your power to bestow. 

The field for cultivation seems, in this view, inexhaust- 
ible ; — and yet there are circumstances tending to encou- 
rage a hope that, within a shorter period than our minds 
could otherwise imagine, it may be, in all its borders, 
brought to yield precious fruit. For the system of educa- 
tion adopted, embraces one object which tends to enlarge 
and multiply its powers in a degree that is incalculable. 
Besides the schools which are intended for the instruction 
of the great mass of society, there are seminaries of educa- 
tion for a more select number, who may there be qualified 
to become the future teachers of their countrymen, not 
only in the arts and sciences of the civilized world, but in 
the things which belong to their everlasting welfare. With- 

• History of Calcutta Institutions, pp. 40-1-4", 62. 
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out sach iDstitations, it is obvious that not only the propa- 
gation, but the maintenance, of the Gospel in India would 
be for ever dependent on such foreign aid, as could be very 
little adequate to the extent of the work. But, by the in- 
stitution, and progressive multiplication of such seminaries 
of learning as those to which we now refer, it is impossible 
to say with what rapidity the great work of education may 
ere long proceed,*~or how soon a great spiritual harvest 
may, under the blessing of God, bo reaped, by the esta- 
blishment of the Redeemer's kingdom over the extensive 
regions of Asia. 

Yet let it not be inferred, from our having said so much 
about schools and other seminaries of education, that we, 
for a moment, lose sight of the more direct means of ac- 
complishing our object, by the preaching of the Gospel to 
the Heathen world. We have been anxious to develope 
the importance of the auxiliary instrument which we mean 
to employ, that the prospect of benefit resulting from it 
might be more clearly discerned ; — but it is, in subservi- 
ency to the success of preaching, that we would, in this 
case, devote our labour to the education of the young. By 
reference to the plan of procedure, which has already re- 
ceived the sanction of the General Assembly, it will be 
seen that the head master of the very first seminary of 
learning, which it is proposed to establish, is to be an or- 
dained minister of our National Church, with a view to bis 
both preaching to the natives, and circulating, among 
them, religious tracts, illustrative of the import and the 
evidences of our Christian faith. Nor is this to be regarded 
as anything more than the commencement of a plan for re- 
ligious instruction, which is to be gradually enlarged, in 
proportion as the requisite funds are supplied, and oppor- 
tunities of usefulness are multiplied. 

While we thus submit to you the system upon which it 
is proposed to act, and our grounds of hope that much may 
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be done for the propagation of the Gospel in India, we have 
no wish to forget anything, that has been alleged, of a dis- 
couraging nature. 

It has been asserted, with seeming confidence, that the 
character of jthe Hindoos is unchangeable, — that they are 
now what they have always been, and will never cease to 
be the same. But the time seems to be gone by when this 
presumptuous language could be much listened to ; for it 
is beyond question that the character of that part of the 
Hindoo population, with which our countrymen are most 
conyersant, so far from being unchangeable, has very lately 
undergone, and is in the course of undergoing, a very ma- 
terial change. Is it a small change that many of the most 
wealthy individuals have lately profited by a liberal educa- 
tion in all the literature and science of the civilized world,* 
— ^and that a considerable number of this class have, in 
consequence, renounced idolatry, and seem to be compar- 
ing and weighing the claims of other systems of faith and 
worship ? Or can it be regarded as a small change that 
even the lower classes are now eager to obtain all the 
knowledge we can impart to them, of a temporal and world- 
ly kind, — while many of them are also reconciled to a per- 
usal of our religious books ? 

No, brethren, — while we contemplate these things, we 
will not suffer our minds to be discouraged. Though we 
must regret that those natives in the higher ranks of socio* 
ty, who abandon the rights of idolatrous worship, do yet 
hesitate to embrace the Christian faith, — we are far from 
thinking that the change, which their mind and opinions 
do undergo, is a matter of small importance, either in it- 
self, or with a view to its probable and ultimate result. 
When men are brought to believe in one God, we have 
good hope of their being also brought to believe in Jesus 



• History of Calcutta Institutions, p. 222-3. Hough's Reply to Dubois, 
p. 201. Townley's Answer to Dubois, pp. 100-1. 
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Christ whom be hath gent. lo addressing ourselves to the 
understanding of such men, we feel that we are placed on 
Vantage-ground ; the faith, which they already profess, 
supplies us with such arguments for that which we desire 
them to embrace, as it should be difficult for a consistent 
mind to resist, and such as we may, on that account, hope 
will be, through divine grace, rendered effectual. Nor is 
it a matter of small importance that we acquire, in the 
meanwhile, the full co-operation of such men in the great 
work of imparting, to their native brethren of every rank 
and condition, an education which may enable them also 
to rise superior to those idolatrous prejudices which so 
effectually oppose themselves to divine truth. 

But, in addition to the aid of enlightened natives, — Is 
there no assistance to be hoped for from our own country- 
men in India ? The answer to this question, — ^whatever 
it be, — must prove an interesting part of the case. 

We have been told that the character of many among 
our countrymen iu India is not the least among the many 
obstacles which oppose the progress of our religion,* and 
that it has been matter of doubt among the natives of India 
whether the Europeans acknowledge and worship a God. 

In reference to this charge, we regard it as much to be 
lamented, that, for too long a period, our countrymen went 
to India, without having there the natural accompaniment 
of such outward signs or symbols of their religious worship, 
as the natives may have reasonably expected to behold. 
Nor can it be doubted that a miserable lack of the outward 
means of grace, in respect of the administration of reli- 
gious ordinances, must have left them, during that period, 
more naked and defenceless, than they ought to have been, 
against the power of temptation. But, blessed be God ! 
there has been a happy change. The ordinances of our 
holy religion are now regularly administered among them; 

* Dubois* Letters, pp. 83-4. 
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and we rejoice to say that the salutary effect is manifest. 
If there were no other evidence of it^ — the most scrupu- 
lous mind might be convinced of the pious and benevolent 
spirit, which prevails among no inconsiderable number of 
our countrymen in India, by perusing the account which 
has been recently published, and to which we have repeat- 
edly referred, of the numerous societies which have been 
lately instituted by British residents in that country,* for 
almost every pious and charitable purpose, and especially 
for the intellectual and moral and religious improvement of 
the people by whom they are surrounded. That co-opera- 
tion, therefore, within the immediate sphere of our labour, 
which these circumstances entitle us to expect, would 
render us doubly inexcusable, if we did not exert every 
power that we possess for the accomplishment of our be- 
nevolent object. 

It is scarcely possible, indeed, to deny, that the British 
dominion in India, and that intimate converse with the 
natives, to which it admits us, afford us very peculiar ad- 
vantages for communicating to them both the benefits of 
general education, and a just acquaintance with divine 
truth. Perhaps we may venture to say, without hazard 
of contradiction, that, from the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire, downward to the present day, no other people or 
nation have enjoyed similar and equal advantages for im- 
parting the light of the Gospel to those who sat in dark- 
ness. — But, among other arguments employed to discou- 
rage us, we have been told that an attempt to propsigate 
the Gospel in India is likely to end in the subversion of 
our Empire in that country. 

We would not, unnecessarily, debate the question — 
Whether any such danger can, with reason, be appre- 
hended from imparting the knowledge of divine truth to 
men who are willing to receive it ? — And we are truly 

* History of Calcutta Institutions. 
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happy to think, that we may hold ourselTes relieved from 
the obligation to offer any argument upon this point, — ^in 
consequence of others, who are better entitled, having 
practically pronounced an opinion and judgment, which 
ought to put the question at rest. 

The men in whom the government of India is UMNre iift- 
mediately vested, both at home and abroad, concur in tibe 
measures which are employed for the accwnpliehment of 
our object. The Local Government (or that which is es- 
tablished abroad) has made, from time to time, liberal con- 
tributions in aid of the Native Schools,* or the societies 
by which they are maintained ; and has at length taken a 
more decided part in the great work of education, by the 
appointment of a General Committee of Ptiblic Instruction — 
a measure, (says Mr Lushington,) ^^ by the operation of 
which, the advantages hitherto anticipated by the estaUish- 
ment of institutions and associations for the encouragement 
of literary pursuits among the natives, are likely to be 
realized and consolidated." For though this Committee, 
adds he, *' cannot of course exert any authority over pri- 
vate schools, they are at liberty to communicate with and 
encourage all persons, natives and Europeans, who may 
be engaged in the management of such institutions." 

Nor is there any thing in these proceedings, on the part 
of the Local Government, beyond what was to be expect- 
ed, after the sanction which had been given, by the Legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom^ to the employment of pru- 
dent means for ^^ the introduction of useful knowledge, 
and of religious and moral improvement, among the na-« 
tive inhabitants of the British dominions in India." It is 
well known that the Act of Parliament, by which the 
charter of the India Company was renewed in 1813, de* 
clared it to he the duty of this country to adopt measures 
that should tend to the accomplishment of that important 

* History of CalcutU Institutions, pp. 46, 148, 165. 
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object^ and accordingly made provision for permiBsion 
being granted ^^ to persons desirous of going to and re- 
maining in India for tiie above purpose.'^ 

Every authority, indeed, which the constitution of our 
Government recognises, has been successively interposed 
in favour of this pious and benevolent undertaking. In 
1819, our gracious Sovereign was pleased, by his Royal 
Letter, to appoint collections to be made in all the churches 
of England and Ireland, in aid of the Society, in England, 
for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, and for the 
special purpose of enabling that Society to use ^^ their ut- 
most endeavours to diffuse the light of the Gospel, and 
permanently to establish the Christian faith, in such parts 
of the continent and islands of Asia as are under British 
protection and authority :"— The result of which is under- 
stood to have been that, before the end of 1819, about 
L.48,000 had been collected, and that this sum is now in 
the course of being applied to the purposes of the Society 
in India* 

The duty, which was thus wisely and graciously dis- 
charged by our beloved Sovereign, in reference to England 
and Ireland, naturally devolved, in our country, on the 
General Assembly of the Church : — And, in the successive 
Assemblies of 1824 and 1825, apian of procedure, (to which 
we have already referred,) for giving eflScient aid to the 
great cause of the education of youth and the propagation 
of the Gospel, more immediately in the British provinces 
of India, was deliberately considered and unanimously ap- 
proved, — ^in the hope that the pious and benevolent spirit, 
by which the people of Scotland have been long distin- 
guished, will prompt them to make such contributions, to- 
wards the requisite pecuniary fund, as shall enable the re- 
presentative body of our National Church to proceed with 
effect in this interesting work. 

Our expectations of such pecuniary aid must, no doubt, 

u 
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be limited by the population and wealth of our country. 
But we have strong hope that, upon the grounds which 
have been stated, you will not regard this as an ordinary 
case of contribution, for such a charitable purpose as those 
to which your aid is often solicited. The magnitude of 
the object, and the corresponding expense which must be 
incurred, call for a proportionate sacrifice towards its ac- 
complishment* It is essential that there be a fund which 
shall not be at once expended, but shall be sufficient to 
meet future and even unforeseen exigencies* For the pur- 
pose of constituting such a fund, liberal donations, not to 
be again repeated, are in the first instance expected. Yet 
these cannot supersede the necessity of such moderate^ an- 
nual contributions, as may go far to discharge the annual 
expense. The subscription papers, to be^circulated, will 
be, accordingly, accommodated to both objects. And the 
collections to be made at all the parish Churches and Cha- 
pels of Ease throughout Scotland, will afford an additional 
opportunity for men of every rank and condition manifest- 
ing their good- will to the pious purpose, by a contribution 
proportioned to what their circumstances admit. 

It would not become us, as a Committee of the General 
Assembly, to say much about their claims to your confi- 
dence, in the conduct and management of what they have, 
in this case, undertaken. You know that the annual and 
representative Assemblies of our Church are composed, not 
of clergymen only, but also of respectable laymen, con- 
nected with every branch of the State, and almost every 
department of society. If their discretion and fidelity, in 
such a case, may not be relied on, it is to be feared that 
our country cannot readily afford better security, to those 
who may distrust the pledge which is offered. But what- 
ever might be farther said upon this point we leave, as it 
becomes us, to others, — to the wisdom of those whom we 
address. The Assemblies of the Church have full confi- 
dence in you ;— and it is by their conduct, rather than their 
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words, that they will endeavour to justify their claim to 
the confidence which they expect you to repose in them. 

We have said nearly all that we can believe to be neces- 
sary. For, in taking leave of the subject, and of you, — 
we feel that there are motives and epcouragements, arising 
out of the work itself to which we exhort you, that will 
have a more powerful effect on your minds, than any 
words or arguments which can be employed. It seems 
impossible that, in this case, we should not have one com- 
mon feeling; for it is a feeling which has its origin in the 
Law of our Nature. Having our own hope in Christ and 
his salvation, it would be altogether unnatural that we 
should not have a desire to communicate this blessed hope 
to those who, with ourselves, have one common Father, — 
whom one God hath created. Is it possible that we can 
rely on the merits of Christ as a Saviour, for the exercise 
of that mercy and grace, by which alone we can be deli- 
vered from everlasting misery, and made partakers of ever- 
lasting happiness, without an earnest desire to make known 
the way of salvation through him to others who partake of 
our common nature ? Or is it possible that this benevo- 
lent desire should not be promoted and strengthened by the 
precious hope of advancing, at the same time, the honour 
of Him who redeemed us ? Is it possible that the promise 
of the Spirit of all grace to strengthen and prosper us in 
every righteous undertaking, and the more special promise 
imparted to us by our Heavenly Master,— in reference to 
this mo6t blessed work, — that He will be with us alway 
even unto the end of the world, — should not effectually 
encourage us in such labour of love ? Or is it possible 
that the assurance, which is given us, of the ultimate and 
universal prevalence of the Redeemer's kingdom, should 
not establish our minds in the use of all wise and righteous 
means for hastening that happy time, when the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth ? 

In the full confidence. Brethren, that, in this case, the 
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ezprearion of your bearts is in unison with oura, we com- 
mend yon to Him that is able to do for yon exceeding 
abundantly aboTe all that you ask or think. 

Signed in name and by appointment of 
the Committee, 

John Inglis, Convener. 
Edinburgh^ April 1826. 



Note D. 

In the contests referred to in the text, it fell to the lot of 
the writer of these remarks to take, of necessity, a promi- 
nent place, filling, as he then did, the situation of Minister 
of the Church of Scotland at Calcutta ; and it has since 
that period been his destiny to have this part very unfairly 
misrepresented, by no less distinguished a writer, than Mr 
Le Bas, now at the head of Haileybury College. In his 
Life of the late Bishop Middleton, Mr Le Bas has spoken 
of the Reverend Dr Bryce, as displaying anything but a 
courteous spirit and demeanour towards the first Prelate 
of Calcutta. But he has forgotten to state, that from the 
Right Reverend Bishop himself came the opposition to 
privileges, claimed by the Presbyterian body in India, 
which, it had been, in Dr Bryce, the most manifest dere« 
liction of duty to have surrendered on the part of the Church 
which he represented. When Mr Le Bas dwells on what he 
paints as the impertinence of the Presbyterian Clergyman, 
in soliciting the use of the pulpit of St John's Churefa^ 
until a building could be erected for the Presbyterians at 
the Presidency of Fort- William, he overlooks*— p^haps he 
was not made acquainted with-^the fact, that the request 
was preferred to the Bishop, at the suggestion of the then 
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acting' Head of the Government ; and was only adopted-— 
and that reluctantly — by Dr Bryce, that he might have no 
room to allege, that he had neglected any means, however 
unlikely, that offered for the religious accommodation of 
his flock. When Mr Le Bas farther expatiates on the im- 
propriety, if not insult, of Dr Bryce's soliciting the Bishop's 
presence at the ceremony of laying the foundation of the 
Scottish Church at Calcutta, he does him equal, if not still 
greater injustice, for the request was preferred, not by Dr 
Bryce, but by the Countess of Loudon and Moira, who had 
agreed to honour the ceremony with her presence^ The 
impolicy, the illegality, if Mr Le Bas will so have it, of 
the home authorities of India erecting two Ecclesiastical 
Establishments in our Asiatic dominions, is a question on 
which a High Churchman may be permitted to expatiate; 
but which it is altogether needless now to take up. From 
1814 to 1834, the Scottish Church in India could scarcely 
be called ^^ Established'' in the proper sense of the word, 
resting solely, as it did, on the will and pleasure of the 
Court of Directors. The writer of these remarks may be 
allowed, to take some credit to himself, that at the last re- 
newal of the East India Company's Charter in 1834, the 
Church of Scotland in India found a place by the side of 
the Church of England in that country, in the Act of Par- 
liament. Although by this time the spirit of exclusive- 
ness, which Mr Le Bas would foster, had greatly softened 
down, the measure alluded to was not carried without op- 
position ; but, at least within the doors of Parliament, this 
opposition was offered on a ground, that would strip the 
Church of England herself of her established statiM in In- 
dia — namely, that it is unjust in principle, to tax the reve- 
nues of India with the support of a Church, to which the 
natives do not belong. It may also excite a smile, to find 
Mr Le Bas lamenting, and complaining that St Andrew''s 
Church at Madras, should be the most elegant of Christian 
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temples in India; and taking some offence, tbat the title- 
page of a sermon, published by Dr Bryce, should bear, 
that it had been preached at the opening of ^^ the Church 
of Calcutta." These are trifles, that have had their day, 
and are passed ; it is far more pleasing to dwell, as is done 
in the text, on the harmony and good-will, with which both 
the Established Churches of England and Scotland in the 
East, have long prosecuted the great objects, to which both 
have been appointed. No one is more ready, than the 
author of these remarks, to do justice to the eminent talents 
and distinguished erudition of the late Bishop Middleton ; 
and the Right Reverend Prelate stood the higher in his 
estimation, that he proved himself, on all occasions, a warm 
and zealous supporter of the rights, which he conscientiously 
believed belonged to his Church. His position, however, 
in opposing the wishes of the Presbyterian body in India, 
to have their newly erected temples decorated by spires and 
steeples, and distinguished by marks that pointed them oat 
as places devoted to religious purposes, was not judiciously 
selected; and was soon, of necessity, relinquished; — ^theEarl 
of Moira, then at the head of the Indian Government, declin- 
ing to enter into the Bishop's views, and to curtail the Scot- 
tish Church of its due prc^rtions. The resistance offered 
to the Scottish Clergy performing the solemnity of marriage 
to their flocks, although upon its face sufficiently narrow 
and bigoted, had yet a doubtful state of the law, as it affected 
British India, to stand upon ; and although the contest re- 
sulted at the time, in the Presbyterian clergyman exercis- 
ing this right, notwithstanding instructions from the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, and the Court of Directors, to the 
contrary, the General Assembly approved of bis conduct; 
and an Act of Parliament, brought in by the late Mr Can- 
ning, to legalize Scotch marriages in India, ultimately set- 
tled the question. It is not unworthy of notice, that since 
these aflairs agitated the churches in the East, dissentiDg 
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clergymen, of every persuasion in India, have come to per- 
form the marriage ceremony to the members of their con-> 
gregations unchallenged in any quarter. 

The writer of these remarks feels, that he owes the ex- 
planation he has now given, in justice to his own character 
and conduct; and he takes the present opportunity of 
offering it, when he has occasion to allude, in the text, to 
the transactions, out of which arose the misrepresentations 
of which he complains. He readily acquits Mr Le Bas of 
any desire to misrepresent him, in what he has said ; and 
he willingly imputes the errors into which he has fallen, 
to the interested, and less scrupulous sources, from which 
he derived his information. 



Note E. 

The General Assembly called for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Scottish Churches in India, which was given in 
by Dr Grant, the Convraier, and read. The Assembly ap- 
prove of the Report, and empower the two clergymen at 
Calcutta, with the ordained missionaries, and two elders 
elected by the Kirk-session of Calcutta, acting as a body 
under authority of this Church, to employ, as religious in- 
structors, such of the native converts, as have gone through 
the course of study prescribed, and whose conduct is ex- 
emplary, it being provided, that it shall be competent to the 
said body to remove at once from the number of teachers 
those who conduct themselves improperly ; that they re- 
port the result of this to the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
after they have been enabled to do so, that it may then be 
taken under the consideration of the General Assembly 
what farther steps may be adopted for accomplishing the 
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momentouB object of communicating to the natives of 
India the knowledge of the Gospel. 

Acts of Assembly^ 1834. 



Note F. 

Statement of the General Assembles Views in consd- 
tuiing a Presbi^ial Body at Calcutta, laid before 
the KirkJSessian of St Andrew* a Church, by Dk 
Bryce. 

It is believed that a very few words will be required to 
establish the great and paramount importance of the object 
contemplated by the Church of Scotland, in conferring the 
powers she has extended to the body about to be consti- 
tuted at Calcutta under her aathority. 

In the opinion of the last General Assembly, the expe- 
diency of adopting a measure, then resolved upon, appeared 
to arise out of the progress already made by the mission of 
the Assembly^ which has been for some years in active 
operation, under the zealous superintendence of the Rever- 
end Mr DuiF, and his colleague Mr Mackay. By the state- 
ments laid, from time to time, before the Church ajid the 
people of Scotland, the great and interesting fact had been 
established, that it is possible to convey, to a very great 
extent, the blessings of an education, avowedly founded on 
Christian principles, to the natives of India, without giving 
offence to the feelings and prejudices, in which they have 
been born and brought up. The labours of other bodies, 
employed in the same good cause with the Church of Soot- 
land, and in possession of the field before the Church moved 
towards its occupatioui had gone far to demonstrate a truth, 
which many well'disposed Christians at home were once 
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backward in believing, and the remarkable success attend- 
ing the institution established, at length, by the General 
Assembly, has now placed it beyond all doubt. Had the 
natives of India been as untractable in this respect, as was 
once very generally apprehended, it may well be doubted, 
whether this country could have held Ojut a field, for the 
labours of a Christian church, even to the extent which, in 
this case, would alone have been within its power — that of 
communicating a knowledge of profane literature and sci- 
ence to its heathen population. It was obvious, that in- 
struction in the learning and arts of the enlightened coun- 
tries of Europe, if it did not strike at the very foundation 
of that religious creed, in which the Hindoo had been 
bom and educated, must destroy the superstructure of re- 
ligions fear and reverence, that had been built upon it — a 
supeilMructure which, however deplorably dark and dis- 
figured, still lent its aid, feeble indeed and unanimsliog, 
to those duties and obligations, which are required of man- 
kind in a state of social intercourse andlsubordination. If 
against an effect, so clearly to be apprehended, there had 
been no provision in the system of education adopted, the 
boon of instruction in the arts and sciences would have 
come to the ignorant native of India, recommended neither 
by the sound views of a narrower human policy, nor sanc- 
tified by the spirit of Christianity. An institution, ema- 
nating from so distinguished a body of Christian ministers 
and elders, as the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, carried with it all, that could be demanded as a guard 
against these evils. It was, in its very essence and origin, 
an institution founded on Christian principles ; and in all 
its practical operations, it need scarcely be remarked in 
this place, this foundation has been uniformly and steadily 
recognised, and, as circumstances have admitted, more 
and more enlarged. This the Church of Scotland had wit- 
nessed with peculiar satisfaction ; and, with the deepest 
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gratitude to an ovemiling Providence, she fondly hoped 
that the period had arrived, when the ioBtructed and en- 
lightened among the educated Hindoos may themselves be 
made the means of spreading the knowledge of Christian 
truth among their countrymen. The Church felt what in- 
deed must be obvious to every one, that, until native in- 
struments can be employed in the great work of education, 
comparatively little, indeed, can be done in a field so pro- 
digiously extensive; while, on the contrary, with auxiliaries 
raised upon this field itself, she saw a prospect of future 
usefulness opened up to her missionaries, which, a short 
time ago, the Christian world scarcely ventured to antici- 
pate. 

But aware that the constituting of a body of native 
preachers, and teachers of the truths of Christianity to their 
countrymen, directly under the authority of the Church of 
Scotland, was a measure demanding a zeal, tempered by 
the greatest prudence and caution, alike with regard to 
the momentous interests of the Gospel of Peace, to her 
own character as a Christian church,, enjoying the pro- 
tection and support of the State, and to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in which the power that upholds her is placed, 
the Church of Scotland was naturally anxious to adopt 
every means within her reach, to arrive at the advantages 
expected from the position which she now occupies in 
Inda; while, at the same time, she avoided, as far as pos- 
sible, the difficulties to be encountered and overcome in 
the employment of native instruments, to propagate the 
knowledge of Christianity. In the clergy of our Church, 
now established by law at the Indian Presidencies, — ^in 
the ministers of the Mission, selected as they are by the 
Church at home with the utmost care, and ordained and 
appointed to their offices after the most rigid inquiries into 
their qualifications, — and in the laymen of her commu- 
nion, filling the important office of the Eldership in India, 
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the General Aseeiubly apprehended that there might be 
found a body of individuals able and willing to afford 
the aids and tlie cheeks, which the Church sees to be so 
necessary in carrying on the work of Christian educa- 
tion. 

The Assembly also adopted the resolution of calling 
this aid into exertion the more readily, that the body 
which she was erecting with this view, would be analo- 
gous to the bodies already known to her constitution. 
Under the circumstances in which the branch of our Na- 
tional Church in India is placed, a very close similarity in 
powers and duties cannot indeed be expected between the 
Presbytery of Calcutta, and the Presbyteries within our 
native land. But in extending the ecclesiastical foun- 
dation already laid in India, through kirk-sessions, the 
Church was anxious to adhere, as closely as possible, to 
the form and practice which obtain within herself. This 
object, it was believed, would be attained by the measure 
which was then adopted. The body, constituted under 
the authority of the General Assembly, is recognised as a 
Presbytery, so far as some of the most important functions 
of these bodies at home are concerned, — to the extent, in- 
deed, of embracing all that, as a Presbytery, it seems at 
present competent for the Church of Scotland to bestow 
upon her Indian establishment* 

Into the presbyterial body then erected, the General 
Assembly, for the most obvious and important reasons, in- 
troduced the ordained ministers of the Mission. The pre- 
sence of clergymen, who have received ordination from 
our National Church, and are directly subject to her au- 
thority, must add to the respectability of the presbyterial 
body in public estimation ; their assistance must most ma- 
terially promote the efficiency of the presbytery; while 
it cannot be doubted that their own labours, as members 
of the presbytery, will react upon the institution under 
their charge as teachers ; and thus the union of the Church 
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and the Missioiiy at length so happily accomplished by the 
act of Assembly's will, it is hoped, under the Divine Mess- 
ing, be rendered eminently successful in spreading the 
knowledge of Christian truth among our native fellow- 
subjects. 

In giving seats in the Presbyterial Body to lay repre- 
sentatives of the kirk-session of St Andrew's Church, the 
Assembly have only so far followed out the forms and 
practice known at home. The members of the kirk-ses- 
sion felt deeply interested in the success of the Assembly's 
Mission, as a seminary for Christian preachers, and teachere 
of the native population of the higher order, now contem- 
plated by the Church of Scotland; and the right to elect two 
of their number, from time to time, to watch over the accom- 
plishment of this great object, was thankfully received by 
them. In the steps that are now meditated by the church 
in the arrangements adopted, those native converts who 
may afterwards come to the presbyterial body for licence 
to teach or preach the doctrines of Christianity under the 
authority of the Church of Scotland, mav, in the first in- 
stance, be members of the Christian congregation placed 
under the ecclesiastical superintendence of the kirk-sessioD; 
and hence not'a little of the future usefulness and efficiency 
of the presbytery may depend on the vigilance and zeal of 
the Session, in watching over their spiritual conduct. The 
labours of the kirk-session of St Andrew's Church have 
hitherto been confined to the regulation and superintend- 
ence of the ecclesiastical and spiritual concerns of our own 
countrymen settled in this part of the world, and continu- 
ing in communion with our National Church. To these 
labours a wider field will now be opened ; and many of the 
strongest motives concur, in urging us to occupy it with 
zeal and diligence. 

Independently of the general obligation resting on all 
Christians to extend the boundaries of the Messiah's King- 
dom, and to bring into it the heathen, who yet <^ sit in 
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darkness and in the shadow of death," it was not fo^otten 
by the Church of Scotland, that the burden of our eccle- 
siastical establishment in these parts is laid upon the in- 
dustry of the native population; and hence arise an obliga- 
tion of a nature peculiar to herself, in common with the 
Church of England, to labour for the spiritual advantage 
of this population, to promote to the utmost of her power 
their eternal interests as immortal and accountable beings, 
involving as these interests do their temporal and worldly 
welfare wisely understood. From hitherto striving to lend 
their aid, by means of the ministrations of our Church, that 
the Christian ruler and magistrate, whom Providence has 
placed over the people of India, may go forth in the justice, 
integrity, and mercy of the Gospel, it is now within the 
power of this establishment to act more directly upon the 
governed themselves; to teach them right apprehensions of 
that Being, who created and preserves the universe, — of 
that atoning sacrifice which, once for all, has been offered 
np for the sins of the world, and through which alone man 
is reconciled to his Maker, and peace restored to the hu- 
man breast. It belongs to her to place upon this — ^the 
Christian foundation — ^the duties that our native fellow- 
subjects owe to the authorities, which Providence has 
placed over them, and to one another, as children of the 
same Almighty Father, redeemed by the same blood, and 
heirs of the same immortality. The General Assembly 
look forward to becoming the happy instrument, under 
Heaven, of more explicitly teaching our native subjects 
that submission and obedience to ^^ the powers that be or* 
dained of God" which Christianity demands from its dis- 
ciples, and that charity and love, and brotherly-kindness 
towards each other, so essentially characteristic of the 
Christian life. 

The General Assembly were also not without a regard 
to the fact, that until such a body was duly organized and 
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established, the Church of Scotland in India did not stand 
on an eqaal footing with the sister Episcopal Establish- 
ment, as an instrument for diffusing the knowledge of 
Christianity. In the person of the Bishop of the diocese 
are vested the high powers of conferring sacred orders, 
whether of deacon or of priest. No such powers are given 
to the kirk-session of the Scotch Church by the ecclesias- 
tical charter of 1814, under which it has hitherto been 
placed; and they are equally unknown to the General 
Assembly's Mission ; and hence hitherto the inability of 
the Church of Scotland in India to give to such native 
converts, as may be found worthy of it, the more import- 
ant status of Preachers of the Gospel to their conntrjrmen, 
under the authority of the General Assembly. Hence, 
also, it has happened, in the case of several native converts 
to Christianity through the instrumentality of the Assem- 
bly's mission, that their labours as future teachers have 
been transferred to the service of the Episcopal Church. 

The Geperal Assembly further entertain the hope, that 
the existence of a body so respectably constituted, and 
vested with powers to render success in the great work of 
native education and conversion so immediately available 
as is proposed, to the still wider extension of the Messiah's 
kingdom, will give to our Church in India a higher esti- 
mation in the eyes of both her own members and the 
native population ; and procure for the Mission a still more 
extensive patronage and support from European and na- 
tive benevolence. In the progress of that liberal and en- 
lightened countenance which the government of the coun- 
try must now feel itself warranted, and called upon, to 
extend to every scheme having in view the extension of 
Christian knowledge, the General Assembly naturally 
looks for such a share of patronage and support from the 
State, as the labours of her mission and her ecclesiastical 
establishment may deserve ; and she believes, that, by the 
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measure which she has adopted, she is placing both in a 
position to prefer still stronger and stronger claims to the 
countenance of public authority. 

It may be proper to state, in order to guard against all 
misapprehension, that the powers conferred on the Presbytc- 
rial body at Calcutta, do not extend to the bestowing of holy 
orders: — these were not sought from the Church ; nor does 
It appear expedient, that the right of dispensing the holy 
sacraments of Christianity, under the authority of the 
Church of Scotland, should be conferred, until experience 
has confirmed the sincerity of their conversion, the solidity 
of their intellectual and theological attainments and quali- 
fications, the steadfastness of their piety, as teachers and 
preachers of the Gospel. Such powers the Church will 
doubtless grant with high satisfaction, so soon as the Pres* 
bytery feels itself warranted to call for them. In the mean- 
time, it is obvious, that, without their possession, a most 
desirable degree of good may, under Providence, be ob- 
tained, through the aid of native instruments, in spreading 
the knowledge of Christian truth among their country- 
men. 

The propriety and wisdom of the provision, which places 
it within the power of the Presbyterial body, to withdraw 
the licence granted to native converts to teach and preach 
under the authority of the Church of Scotland, upon be- 
ing satisfied, that the same has been abused, and this with- 
out any right of appeal or complaint to the superior judi- 
cature at home, will at once be obvious to every one ac- 
quainted with the instruments, that must necessarily be 
employed. It is hoped, that in the care and caution with 
which these instruments are, in the first place, selected, 
the necessity of exercising this power will be superseded. 
Without its possession, anxious as we must all be to ex- 
tend the sphere of our Church's utility in India, we should 
have hesitated to seek, or to accept of the powers now 
granted as. 
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It ifl scarcely necessary to observe, in concltisioni that 
tbe Presbyterial body is vested witb no rigbt or power to 
interfere, in any manner, with the management or details 
of the General Assembly's Mission, nor has it any control 
whatever over the acts of the Corresponding Board of that 
mission. The line of duty exclusively belonging to the 
Presbytery will be clearly defined in the rules and r^ula- 
tions to be laid down when the presbyterial body is duly 
formed. Generally, it may be here remarked, that the ob- 
ject of the Presbytery is to confer licence to teach and to 
preach the truths of Christianity, under the direct autho- 
rity of the Church of Scotland, to such native converts as 
may apply for the same, and may be found qualified for 
the oflSce, in the opinion of the body constituting the Pres- 
bytery. The constitution of this body, in giving a place 
to the ordained ministers of the mission, provides, that 
when piety and knowledge are found in native converts, 
conjoined with a desire, to instruct their benighted coun- 
trymen, they shall not fail to be brought under the notice 
of the Church : it no less effectually secures against a zeal 
that might prematurely urge forward the native convert, 
to this honourable and highly important position, in sub- 
jecting his claims to the ordeal of a trial by clergymen, 
who have no such personal interest in the proceedings as 
has the Missionary ; while the zeal of churchmen, which 
might possibly overlook obstacles, that ought to be re- 
spected, is restrained by the counsels of the lay members, 
— gentlemen chosen from a body whose secular avocations 
and intercourse with the natives, peculiarly qualify theni 
for judging on what may with propriety and safety be at- 
tempted, in our endeavours to enlighten any portion of 
them in the knowledge of Christian truth. 

It will, therefore, belong to the Presbyterial Body, and 
necessarily results from their appointment, to lay down 
the rules and regulations as to the line and terms of stndy^ 
which the Church will require to be pursued, hefwcB she 
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iiiTMt jitiy oattVB eonyert with tho lionourable oharactefy 
^hieh she has now placed it within the power of the Pres- 
bytery of Calcutta to befitow. These rules and regulations 
the General Assembly lias' . necessarily left to the wisdom 
jmd discretion of the Presbytery. It is obvious, Uiat, at 
aoch a dtstsmce from the field of action, and so greatly ig- 
norant as the Church at home must be of the native cha- 
racter and qualifications, of the facilities afforded on the 
one hand, the obstacles to be encountered and overcome 
<m the other, much most be left to the Church in India. 
The Presbytery, when constituted, will lose no time in 
drawing up its regulations, and submitting them, as in- 
structed, to the General Assembly, through the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh. Th^y will, therefore, be open to such 
modifications as the Church at home may id its wisdom 
^eem expedient. 

(Signed) James BrVce; 

Caktitia, 1th November 1834. 



NofE G. 

The truly munificent conduct of two native geotlem^i of 
wealth and rank, whose Zemindary lies about seventy miles 
from Calcutta, ought not to be oyeriooked, when speaking 
of the probaUe extension of the Assembly's Mission, 
tbrough the means of indigenous liberality. Some years 
i^o, these .gentlemen requested the establishment of a 
branch of the Assembly's School at Taki, the principal 
village in. their possession, ^heir occasional residence in 
Calcutta brought them acquainted with what was going 
pn, ibe^ay tliroi:^ J^e iji^tran^ntality of this School; and 
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the interest they took in Education introduced them as s 
matter of course to Dr Duff. Satisfied of the inestimable 
advantages, which the youth at the capital were receivings 
the Chowdry Baboos of Taki became anxious that tlie 
children in their own Zemindary should part]ci|>ate ia 
these benefits. They accordingly set about vigorously doL 
ing their part. They erected a spacious School-room and 
School-house for the teacher ; the latter of which they fur- 
nished after the European fashion, in a very neat and sub- 
stantial manner ; and they added the liberal allowance of 
250 rupees per month, to the salary allowed to the master 
from the funds of the Mission. Thus encouraged, a gen- 
tleman, who had been employed as an Usher in the Parent 
Institution at Calcutta, undertook the charge of the Taki 
School, which soon consisted of upwards of 150 scholars; 
and, in 1835, when visited by the writer of these remark^ 
the progress of the pupils in the English Language, Geo- 
graphy, General and Bible History, Mathematics and Geo- 
metry, was every thing gratifying and creditable. Such, 
moreover, was the zeal, with which the youth entered into 
this scheme for their instruction, that, at the Annual Ex- 
amination at Calcutta of the Parent School, a number of 
them were brought all the way from their native village, 
to contend for the prizes there given, and were not un- 
successful. The progress of the Bengali, and other naUve 
classes of the Taki School, gave very great satisfaction 
to the Reverend Mr La Croix, a German Missionary, who 
kindly accompanied the visitants in 1835, to examine into 
a department, in which they were not competent to judge. 
The knowledge of the native languages and manners, pos- 
sessed by this zealous and talented Missionary, are alto- 
gether wonderful ; and the writer of these remarks will 
not soon forget the eagerness, with which the natives of 
the villages gathered around Mr La Croix, wondering 
if he was not one of themselves in the disguise of a 
Sahihj so completely did he assimilate himself to tbenot 
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in speech) gestures, and manners. The readiness and 
good humour, with which they listened to him, when he 
touched on the folly oF their superstitious practices, gave 
proof how easily a prudent, yet zealous preacher of Chris* 
tianity may recommend himself and his errand to the Hin- 
dus ; and certainly went far to recommend the labours of 
the itinerant apostle of Christianity, as an instrument, un- 
der Providence, fitted to overtake their instruction and 
conversion. The •* perils of waters,— perils of robbers,— 
perils in the wilderness," through which this excellent man 
and his fellow-labourers have followed their holy pious 
avocation, formed, indeed, an interesting narrative, as the 
travellers threaded the gloomy and sequestered Sunder- 
bnnds ; leaving an impression on the mind, not easily to be 
erased, and carrying it back to the days, when the apostles 
of other times laboured amidst similar dangers, to plant 
the banner of the Cross in the midst of a heathen world. 
The only disadvantage, under which this School at Taki 
labours, is the unhealthiness of the climate, as it is si- 
tuated on the very verge of the Snnderbund marshes. In 
consequence of this several teachers have already suffered 
severely in their health. 

Another proof of the value setupon the Education, which 
we are now bestowing, and of the readiness of the natives to 
obtain it for their children, is found in the fact of the na- 
tive superintendents, employed at the Gloucester Cotton 
Works in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, having applied, 
in 1836, to obtain a schoolmaster from the Assembly's 
Institution, who ishould be under the immediate control 
of the Missionaries themselves. This was the more easily 
attainable, as the Cotton Works are within twenty miles 
oF Calcutta; and the public-spirited superintendent at 
that time, Mr William Patrick, entering at once and 
heartily into the views of his native workmen, the School 
was established ; and a young native, who liad for several 
years been a Monitor at the Parent Institution, was placed 
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iit charge of it. It is not the least ceiqarkable drenno^ 
stence attending this School, that eeyerai Christian child- 
ren who had been brongbt ojut from Gkisgow and Paisley^ 
before their education had been completed, iver« placed 
wder tJiis Native Schoolipaster. It may be . added, tbs^t 
one-tjbdivl of the ez|ieD8e wasdefsayed by the natives tho^i* 
lelyea. 



Note H. 

** A Qenejul Committee of PuBuciIsrsTRUcxioir wuf^ 
nooiinated on the 9 Ut of July last, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining, the state of public edncation under the Presidency 
of Fort- William, and of considering, and from time to time 
suggesting to Govornnnent, such measures as might appear 
expedient for the better instruction of the people, and the 
improvement, pf their moral character. 

*^ The first attenl^on of the Committee was accordingly 
directed to the acquisition of information, with regard tft 
the existing sources of popular education, the wants of the 
country, and the means of supplying them. With f this 
view, a circular letter was addressed to the local agents aft 
the different stations, containing a seriesof questions cal* 
culated to elicit the desired information. The replie& have 
been yet but partially received ; but enough have been col- 
lected to show, that native education is in a. very defecrive 
condition ; that in none of the towns or villages the means 
of obtaining more than merely elementary tuition exists 
and that in many even this. limited advantage is wantingi 
that individuals are in general unable or unwilling to. in- 
cur, any expense for. the education of their children ; and 
that few public endowments of real utility have survived 
the. political changes of Hindoostan. The inference irra* 
sistibly -drawn, from the inquiries of tl^ Committee. ist.tbiU^ 
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the provinces ^tt^t the Presidency of Fort-Williatn are 
diepcndant upon the llberaflity of the Government for in- 
struction, to an extent that was not aiifticipated. 

** The incompleteness of this branch trf the Corti'toittee's* 
labonrs has prevented their yBtreconfimendfng' any general 
plan for the improvement of education throughcot the pro- 
vinces. A college has, however, been established at Agra, 
fbr the instrnction of both Mofaamn!iedan and Ilitidu youths 
in Persia and Hindi, chiefly, witfa^ provision for more ad- 
vanced studies in Arabic and Sanscrit. This institution, 
the funds for which are derived from two public endow- 
ments in land, granted by the former Government in the 
districts of Agra and AUighur, has been placed in the 
charge of a local committee, tinder whose superintendence 
the actual operations of the college have commenced. The 
full development of the plan mast necessarily be the work 
of time. 

** Considerations s^ifficiently obvious rendered Calcutta 
the immediate scene of the most important proceedings of 
the Corafnittee of Public Instruction, and here, accordingly, 
they have been actively employed. In the prosecution of 
itieksures previously {sanctioned, but which remained to be 
carried into effect, they have established one new institu- 
tion, the Government Sanscrit College, and improved and 
cfxtended another, the Mohammedan College, oi^ Mu- 
dtussa. 

^* The introduction of improved methods and objects of 
tuition has not been neglected by the Committee of Ge- 
neral Instruction ; but it cannot be expected that much 
will be thus effected, until the natives of India shall be 
sensible of their importance, and concur in their promo- 
tion. Improved modes of teaching, however, are, to a 
great extent, introduced into both the Hindu Colleges, as 
^^11 as into the Mohammedan College already noticed, 
and are in action in the schools in the vicinity of Chin- 
«utah, wbi6fa cMtinU^ to maintaiu their popular and use- 
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fill character. The impalse given to mathematical inves- 
tigation in the Mudrussa was before adverted to ; and it 
may here be added, that a scientific Professor has been 
attached, at the charge of Government, to the Vidyalayi 
or Calcutta Hindu College, established in 1816, with a 
view to impart to the students, who are conversant with 
the English language, an acquaintance with the physical 
and experimental sciences of Europe." — Address of the 
Acting Gavemor-GenercJ^ 1824. 



Note I. 
Autobiography of a Learned Native. 

*< HowlsvER unworthy of attention the events of my unim- 
portant life may be considered, yet, in compliance with the 
desire expressed by high and eminent talents, I proceed to 
g[ive the following account : — 

<^ I was born at Gorakpur, about the year of the Hijra 
1200. My father was a weaver, and designed me for the 
same business, but had me nevertheless instructed, whilst 
a child, in the elements of the Persian language. He was 
disappointed by an accident, which befell me when about 
ten years of age : by a fall from a horse, I dislocated my 
left arm, and lost for ever the free use of it. Being thus 
disqualified for mechanical occupation, and confined for a 
time by indisposition, I was induced to addict myself wholly 
to study; and between the ages often and fifteen, I read 
with avidity a great number of Persian works, such as the 
Bostan and Gulistan. 

^* Towards the close of my residence at Dehli, I began to 
meditate upon the religious dissensions of mankind, and 
the attempts of the different sects, to vilify the tenets of 
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their opponents, and veil the defects of their own systems 
of belief. By this train of thinking, my own bigoted per- 
suasions were entirely destroyed, and my attention was 
attracted by the histories of the bounty and equity of the 
ancient princes of Iran, and the contempt displayed for 
superstition of every kind, by the eloquent writers who 
rehearsed their praises. Oppressed with doubt, and un- 
willing to communicate my feelings to any of my friends, 
my chief pleasure was in solitary rambles amongst the 
tombs of the illustrious and eminent, with which the ruined 
suburbs of Dehli are abundantly strewed. Whilst thus 
agitated between the reliques of those forms of faith, in 
which I had been reared, but now abandoned, and those 
new and crude conceptions, which I had scarcely yet em- 
braced, I was little better than one beside himself. In this 
state of mind, these lines in the Tohfet-uI-Irakein often 
recurred to me : — ^ I am struck with wonder at all that ex- 
ists, until the revolution of time, and the end of all things, 
shall establish the chapter of the Koran, or the volumes of 
the Zend.' 

^^ At last, in the year 1223, I accompanied Mr Fraser, 
one of the gentlemen attending upon Mr Elphinstone on 
his embassy to Caubul. I wrote a journal of the route to 
Peshawer ; but it was afterwards lost. On the road also 
I perused many books, both Persian and Arabic, which 
belonged to Mr Fraser, such as the Haiet al Haiwan, 
Tarikh Hukma, Khamseh Nizami, and the Dewans of 
Anwari and Masaoud. At Multan and Peshawer, I met 
with many works, which I was delighted to find, as the 
Tebaiat chapter of the Shefa, and the Mabahir Mashrekiya 
Imam, which contains the substance of the Shefa, as well 
as other curious matters. I returned to Dehli in about a 
year ; and shortly afterwards taking leave of Mr Fraser, I 
repaired to Calcutta. I took tip my abode at Rasapagla, 
and was well pleased to be established in a place, where 
lawful authority prevailed, and every man was at liberty 
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to enjoybM own opinions without Tttolestsdon. I foil, liofir* 
eter, into evil companjV And lost mneh of what I had 
laboured to ncqntre by study in idleness and dissipation. 
The slight reliques of superstition, whidi yet lurked in my 
bieart, were now completely eradicated ; for in all situa- 
tions of life, I had preserved the same anxiety to ascertain 
the true nature of God and of futurity, and was far from 
being able to meet with any solution of my doubts, eitber 
from men or bcHiks. Some of the' fornrer, of great repute, 
replied to my queries^ that it was the language of birds, 
which SuKman alone could interpret ; and others advised 
me to wait till I was dead, when I might perhaps* know. 
The works of Sheab-ad-din Sober werdi and the Mabahess 
Meshrakiya were equaHy unprofitable. At length I satis- 
fied myself with these conclnsions: — The soul is subject 
to increase and diminution, and to various modincations 
of condition, from one period to another. The notion of 
its separate existence is a]t<^ether irrational; and man 
differs in no respect from other animals. I held the doc- 
trines of the Shcrakian, or fire worshippers, for true, as I' 
discovered 'what Light they meant, ami what Fire they 
adored. 

^* I have since been settled at Ra8apagla,and bare made 
several attempts to master the English langua^, witk 
frequent interruption, and indifferent success. I have, 
however, read some astronomical and mathematical works^ 
i^hich have confirmed my. conviction of the justice of the 
Pythagorean philosophy ; and I derive daily prc^ressive 
pleasure from my acquaintance with the writers of Eu- 
rope. 

^< I passed a year at Dacca, about five years ago — before 
and since which period, I have continued to amuse myself 
with composition in Persian and Arabic. Anterior to that- 
date, my writings were confined to ordinary subjects ; bui 
subsequently! I have addressed them tothepraisei^f Ligbty 
and the glorifieation of the Sun." 
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KdTE K. 

^HE Native Literary Socieiy referred t^ in the tekt wtm 
organized in 1823, and after ihe address tliere Alluded icv 
tko folio wipg reaolutkmB aa it« basia ly^ere ado|Nted:-T- 

1. That a Society ahaN be fornted, of tb^ reapecftabler 
afid learned natives of this oonntry. 

2. That the objecta of it ajre to be considered tbeelkr 
eoi»ragement and diffuaion (^ knosrledg^. 

S. That with this view, trauslationB of worka from other 
languages into Bengali shall be prepared and published at 
the Society's expense. 

4. That the Society shall endeavour to check and sup- 
press all deviations from law and morality amongst their 
countrymen. 

5. That with this intent, small pamphlets in Bengali 
and English shall be cpaiposed and publisbed at the Sof- 
cie^y'^ charge. 

6. That a library sh^ll be formed of all useful aod cele- 
brated books. 

7. That a collection of philosophical apparatnv ^hall bo 
procured. 

8. That when the fiindii of the Society will admit^ they 
shall be applied to the purchase of a house, to foe appro- 
priated to the Society's use ; till then tfoe meetings shall be 
held at the College. 

Upon the motion of Baboo Dulal Sarcar, seconded by 
B^foop Ra4ha Kant Deb, it was resolved, that the proceed- 
ii^s of the meeting should be made generally known; and 
agreeably to this determination, a subsequent meeting re-^ 
solved to publish the pamphlet, from which the preceding. 
BiCeount bos been extra4:te4f 

Qu the 11th of Cbaitr^aa^tfa^r meeting. was held, and 
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very respectably attended. On tfaui occasion a sabscrip- 
tion was entered into, to give eifect to the previous resolu- 
tions, the particulars of which were reported in the Sama- 
char Chandrika of the 12th of Chaitra, (24th of March ;) 
the amount of the immediate donations was Rapees 2157, 
and 264 that of the quarterly, subscriptions — a provisional 
committee was nominated, to conduct the interests of the 
Society ; and Baboos Prasanna Kumar Thakur and Ram 
Komol Sen were appointed Secretaries. It was also very 
wisely determined to confine the attention of the Society, 
for some time at least, to objects of a purely literary and 
scientific nature. — (Oriented Magazine^ Vol. I. No. 4. ) 



Note L. 

<^ In the fourth number of the Oriental Betnew, the public 
were first made acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Hindu Literary Society ; and the kindness of a friend en- 
abled us to lay before our readers the Society's own Ea^posS 
of its objects. In this Expose, the Society alluded with 
some asperity of remark, to ^ the manner in which, for some 
twenty years, the English Missionaries have treated the 
natives of Bengal.' They dwelt at some length on the 
injurious operation of missionary exertions on the existing 
laws ; and adverted strongly to the ^ lamentable condition 
of those who, deserting their own faith, have become na- 
tive Christians.* 

^'Itwas scarcely to be expected that the Missionaries would 
permit those observations by the Society to pass unnoticed; 
and in the Friend of Indian they have exerted themselves to 
meet and answer them. As we gave publicity to the ob- 
jections started by the Hindu Society against missionary 
exertions, we are bound in justice to allow the Mission- 
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aries to be heard through our pages. But it is not merely 
to do an act of justice to them, that we devote a part of 
our room to their defence : it is to express our approbation 
of the tone and temper of this reply, and our perfect con* 
viction, that our native friends will be satisfied from it, 
that such antagonists are worthy of respect, in the discus- 
sion of the argument, in which they are engaged together. 
Although we fancied, that we perceived in the Society's 
Expose a little asperity of remark, in regard to the Mis- 
sionaries, which might have been avoided, it did not much 
surprise us, giving credit, as we did, and do, to their be- 
lief, that the labours of the Missionaries had been really 
attended with the evils which they have laid at their door. 
We are not sure, whether, in the reply of the Christians^ 
there may not be some expressions, in regard to their 
heathen brethren, which they would wish to retract ; — but 
humanum est errare : and where zeal to promote the eter- 
nal interests of so many millions of our fellow-creatures 
is called forth to defend the humanity, the justice, and the 
religion of the attempt, need we wonder that the warmth of 
expression should sometimes overstep the modesty of the 
subject ?'' — (Oriental JUagaxine, Vol. IL) 



Note M. 

Reference is made in the text to a critical examination 
of a chapter in the Marhatta Translation of the Scriptures, 
which appeared in the Quarterly Oriental Eeview, from 
the pen of a most distinguished Oriental scholar, and mem- 
ber of the Bombay Literary Society. It was replied to by 
a writer in England, connected with the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society; and ascribed by mistake to a gentleman con- 
nected with Bishop's College of Calcutta. In this article 
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ttie Seratnpore MfflsionarieB were accused of faaving made 
atraBclatioiiiiyto a- language which did net ewtst, imMeljr, 
the Konkun — a chai^ of which they- were acquitted hf 
the editor of the Review, in the following Note appended 
t& the accuser's letter ; and wliich it is due t6 the memory 
of the Serampore Missionaries to publish :— 

**In justice to theSerampore translatiotrwenrust observe^ 
that we hate an iMimate knowledge of the ^hdiTidaaT, who 
x^kB cMefljr employed in the* translatioki of the KonVun 
t^MBtami^nt $ his name is M^ha^*a Rao, a native of Mala*^ 
bur, bom aC Tellicheri, but a Konkani Brahman, Thoiw of 
his own tribe, he asserts, always speaks the Konkan dialect,' 
tis do all orders of the people in the Konkan, especially 
sl>out Ooa* The dialect presents manj affinities to Mar- 
hatta, but is not the same in its construction or inflectionsi 
Madhata Rao, in our estimation, is incapable oT fj&bricating 
a language, both from his simpli^^y of character andli- 
nrited acquirements, ais, although he has an nnustially eX' 
tehsive knowledge of the spoken dfatects, both in Gan-* 
g«tio Hindastan and the peninsula,' he is not a man of 
leinrniug/' 

The first thirty^six verses of the Marbatta 'translation of 
St John's Gospel, by the late Dr Carey, were selected for 
criticism by the writer in the Oriental Review^ and we 
select his remarks on the translation of the expression, 
" Behold the Lamb of God," into " Behold the young of 
the sheep of God." 

^^ But this last instance," says he, '* requires particular 
remark, because the greatest difficulty of transhitioti consists 
iri rendering with accuracy and "propriety figoratrve modes of 
gpeiech, and such as amongst one people may possess aptne^tr 
awd'dignity, and yet amongst another people would be in- 
significant and undignified. To Christians the expression, 
** theLambof God, wiiich taketh away the sin of the world," 
conveys the highest ideas of the innocietice, purity, and re- 
deeming power of the Savionr. But this figure lo^ all 
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its beauty ]^,8uoh,a.Be|iph]:^WA8;tbe;alK>iFei..9!B4>:i^ tip 
HiDdus attach qo such notions to a lamb, which is not e^^eii 
pno of the animals, formerly employed in. their propi^atory 
sacrifices, they cannot comprehend the similitude intended* 
In such a case, in what manner ought a translator to pro* 
ceed ? This is a question of the utmost consequence, and 
yet it is evident, that the Missionaries at Serampore have 
never proposed it to themselves. But previous to com- 
mencing their versions, ought' they not to have deeply con- 
sidered the principles, by which these versions ought to be 
regulated, and' by which alone they could have been ren- 
dared< intelligible to the natives? One rule alone appeal^ 
to have been prescribed, or adopted for all such version^ 
which is, that they shall be literally exact, neither adding 
to, nor omitting a single word that is contained in the Bible* 
But if this be the case, it shows a deplorable ignorance of 
the very first principles of philology, particularly as appli- 
cable to the languages of Asia; To confine myself, how- 
ever, to* Marat'ha, which may, at the same time^ be con- 
sidered as a sufficient example of the other vernacular dia- 
lects of India, there is not in this language a subjunctive, 
or potential mood,- or a passive voice, and scarcely a word 
denoting the operations of the mind. In translating, there^ 
fore, from the copious language of the Greeks, or the ruder 
language of ; the Hebrews, innumerable words and phrases 
must occur, which have no corresponding terms in Marat'bif, 
but withouti which the peculiar tenets and doctrines of the 
Christian religion cannot be explained. But amplifica- 
tion and , comments are forbidden, and, consequently, the 
only resource that remains is, to use the words that actual- 
ly exist in the Marat'ha language, in a sense which is not 
given to them by the Marat'has themselves. To this mode, 
which, must in some cases be unavcMable, there would not 
pcrbapsibe^any great objection, did oral instruction always 
accompany' the translation. But when such a translation 
ia icirenlaled'. without e3q)laQatien' or commentary of any 
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kind, it matt be obviouB, that words so changed from their 
original and current meaning, roust either be unintelligible, 
or understood in a sense not intended." — Oriental Review. 



Note N. 

A PRETTY good notion may be formed of the general 
School system of the Hindus, from the description of that 
which is found in any one province of our Indian empire — 
the general features differing so little in different localities. 
Every village can boast of its schoolmaster, who makes as 
regularly a constituent part of the community, as the priest 
or the barber. In the shape of an endowment he has a 
house with a small piece of ground attached to it, allotted 
to his o£Bce ; and he is permitted to exact certain fees from 
the scholars, the amount of which custom has established. 
This school is open, of right, to all the boys of the four 
tribes or castes known to the Hindus ; and where others 
are admitted, which is sometimes the case, it is by the suf- 
ferance of the community, on payment of a small monthly 
stipend, or performance of some particular service by the 
parents of the boys so admitted. The hours of attendance 
are from sunrise to sunset, with a short interval at mid- 
day for refreshment or repose. The earliest period, or, 
strictly speaking, the stated period, for admitting a boy to 
the school is at five years of age. He may leave it when 
he is inclined, or when his parents choose to withdraw 
him ; but not to be enrolled, when he reaches five years old, 
is regarded as a very great dereliction of duty on the part 
of his parents. When entered on his studies, the boy is 
first taught the sound of the letters, and then he is in- 
structed to write on a plantain leaf, or draw in a bed of 
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sand) the letters representing these sounds ; and by this 
means, both the sight and sound of the letter are impressed 
on his memory. From this elementary employment he is 
conducted to the class, in which short treatises on moral 
subjects, touching on the general duties of man to God 
and his fellow-creature are given to him, not so much to 
read, as to remember ; for they require an explanation by 
the master or monitor ; and as they are in metre, the fre- 
quent repetition of them to the scholar imprints them the 
more easily on his memory. 

Arithmetic in the simplest forms follows this ethical 
branch of instruction, and a knowledge of this is obtained, 
as was that of letters, by help of the sand bed, to which is 
now superadded the use of the pen on the palm-leaf. Les- 
sons on morality, of a more general character, and more 
connected with religious doctrines, are now given ; and 
along with them instruction in the higher branches of 
arithmetic ; by which time the boy has generally attained 
his tenth year. The circumstances of the parents' poverty 
prevent the children remaining any longer at school ; but 
in the case of Brahmanee boys, whose parents are rich 
enough to permit their remaining, they are now taken and 
placed under a Pundit to acquire the Sanscrit language, 
and to prosecute the studies held to be essential to their 
tribe. This privilege, however, such as it is, many do not 
enjoy, as, although Brahman, their parents are very often 
so poor as to require the assistance of the manual labour 
of their children; and, consequently, the extent of their at- 
tainments in Sanscrit proceeds no further, than being able 
to repeat a few phrases necessai^y in the performance of 
their religious ceremony. 

When boys can be kept at school beyond the period when 
they generally acquire a knowledge of arithmetic, they are 
instructed in the Puranas, and in the works dedicated 
to the praises of their gods; and grammar, prosody, and 
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M^trwbl «»iBpbtilMMi| .ekte tbe< eoarMr of Scdiool Edoeip 

The noothly amoant of fees paid by a Hinder boy to! his 
villagiD Beboolmasterbas been cstimiited a4 eight pe««e««Ml 
tbie, in many cases, is . ooinpeiunded for certain 8ervi68% 
rendered by bis panents to tlie* teacher* AltogetborJn fass 
and presents,- .which aie also OMstoiaary, the .annual 'CX* 
pense ef edncating a Hindu hoy has been ^aalottlatsd'al 
from fifleeDfio sixteen shillings* 

<*It will be observed," says Captain H ark»bss< the- 6oei » 
lary to the Royal Asiatic Society, to whom we aire chiefly 
indebted for these details, <* that throughoiit'tbis systeoi^ 
mctfnory is, except in- a few cases,: the only power of the 
mod that is brought into action ; and the whole . super-; 
structure is, in a scientific point of view, a sort of jury 
&bric; that grammar, the basis from which it ought to 
rise, is left U> be .learned at a period, when few have the 
^portunity of acquiring it ; that the. principle of analysiB 
is. pursued almost to the entire exclusion of that of 8]»> 
thesis ; and that- the whole being in- metre or -song^' its gs- 
ueral tMideuey. is to give, the mind a light aad imagiBatiie 
(ufviiiaild to leave its better energies* unexercised anddor- 

^' The>fivBt parts, or jls far as the monl lessons, ane 
BMst- esteemed by the aaiives igenerally ; but of late jKeaiSy 
the incompetency, .of the scboelmaster has been such,/ that 
faw< ane able to instivct* their. sdiolars in the meaning of 
these; phrases, and the only object almost of their acquire- 
ment Js> therefore defeated. Of this tlie Hindus are fuUyt 
sensible ;. and they would igladly have availed themselves 
of a system, which a former Governor of Madras was 
about to establish for the better education of their children. 
But the much lamented Governor died ; and EducatiosH^ 
among^ the Hindu84»f the southern peninsula of ludiUf 
deatiiiad to^fanow that it had lest a friend/' 
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Note O. 

Professor Stewart has found in Professor Dunbar a 
Bealous ally m support of his theory, that the Sanscrit 
language is built upon the Greek. That the Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh should buckle on his 
Iff mour in defence of the side he has espoused in this ques- 
tion, is all very natural and becoming, but our profound- 
est Oriental scholars tell us, that he leaves the Sanscrit as 
fiurly master of the field of origiruUity, if not anttqttUy^ as 
did the Professor of Moral Philosophy. Mr Dunbar, how- 
ever, descends to even greater minutiae than Mr Stewart ; 
and discovers that Sanscrit is not only superstructured 
upon Greek, but upon the Doric dialect of that language, 
which he says wslb probably that spoken by Alexander's 
troops. It is unfortunate for this hypothesis, that the re- 
searches of Orientalists have clearly shown that the San- 
scrit inflexion of both nouns and verbs, corresponding to 
the Greek, are chiefly identical with the Attic, and not 
the Doric dialect. Nay, more, that the older and more 
Ionic the dialect, the greater the affinity the Sanscrit bears 
to it. Homer lived some few hundred years before Alex- 
ander, and quite in the teeth of what Mr Dunbar tells us, 
the labours of Professor Wilson and others have shown a 
singular similarity between the Greek which he employed 
and the Sanscrit — a similarity which we trust will soon be 
more fully demonstrated in the literary world than it has 
yet been. Mr Dunbar also falls into the same error as Mr 
Stewart, in considering the Brahmins of India as a cun- 
ning priesthood, held together by a common object and 
discipline, and likely, therefore, to combine for a common 
purpose, having in view to gratify their ambition : and he 
altogether overlooks the consequences of his theory, that 
the Learned and Sacred language of India arose after 
the Greek irruption. He must admit that the Greeks 

Y 
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found the Hindus, in the days of Alexander, in many r<$- 
spects the same as at the present day ; and it would be 
strange if a people, so little given to change in other mat- 
ters, and we may infer having had this character imprinted 
on them long before the Greeks paid them their short and 
transient visit, should have so easily introduced even a 
new language ! He will scarcely venture to deny, that 
long before the irruption of Alexanpeb, the Hindus must 
have had a religion ; and it may be believed, had committed 
its legends and doctrines to writing; and he must be ere^ 
dulous indeed who can imagine, that within 250 years 
the jargon, which be and Mr Stewart contend that the 
Sanscrit originally was, could have been made to suit the 
purposes of such a learning and science, as the Hindus un« 
questionably were possessed of a century before the Chris" 
tian era, and which Mr Waed, the most laborious of in^ 
quirers into Hindu subjects, has dengnated as exhibiting a 
most imposing spectacle. 



Note P. 

« The most widely diffused class of languages, in modem 
Europe, after the Gothic, is the Slavonic — the parent of 
the Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, &c. Now, the 
opinion of the Russian literati is decidedly in favour of a 
connexion between the Slavonic and the Sanscrit ; and the 
following proofs of it are adduced, by Count Golownin, in 
the first number of ^ Mines in the East.' 



Sanscrit. 


Slavonic. 


English. 


Mata 


Mat 


Mother 


Brata 


Brat 


Brother 


Swasri 


So€»stra 


Sister 
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Sanscrit 


SHuvamie, 


EnglM. 


Yavana or Yuoa 


Youaotck 


A Youth 


Yidhava 


Vdova 


A Widow 


Bhruwa 


Bruori 


Eye-brows 


Nakha 


Nokti 


Nail 


Nasa 


Noss 


Nose 


Asthi 


Kosti 


Bone 


Agni 


Agon 


Fire 


Rasa 


Rossa 


Juice or Dew 


Tamaih 


Tomno 


Darkness 


Mafia 


Mesits 


The Moon 


Dinam 


Den 


ADay 


Swaoa 


Svon 


Sound 


Dana 


Daa 


Gift 


Dwara 


Dveri 


A Door 


Yugam 


Igo 


A Yoke 


Madhu 


Med 


Hon<^ 


Yati-ete 


Idet-itti 


Goes 


Asmi-asi-asti 


Yesiu-yessi-yesti 


Am, art, is 


Dadami-asi-ati 


Dayoii,dayoust,dayet Give, givest, gives 


Vetsi-vetti 


Vedwsh, vedat 


Knowest, knows 


Fivati 


Piyet 


Drinks 


Sevyati 


Svetit 


Honours 


Vertate 


Vertit 


Turns 


Trasyate 


Dragat 


Trembles 


Tanoti 


Tanut 


Stretches 


TishVhati 


Stoit 


Stands 


Manyate (from Mna) Mnit 


Minds or reflects 


Marayate 


Mertvit 


KillA 


Swa 


Svoe 


Own [and neut.) 


£8ha, esha, etat 


£to, Eta, Etot 


That (mas. fern. 


Ka, Ka, Kim 


Kakae 


Who (ditto) 


Chatur 


Chetire 


Four 


Dwitiya 


Vtoroyo 


Second 


Triteya 


Tretoye 


Third ' 


Saptama 


Sedmoye 


Seventh, &c. 



** We hayerherey therefore, many more coincidences, than 
are required, by the calculation of probabilities. Some of 
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the reaemblancen^ indeed, may owe their origin to the go- 
pious admixture of Latin, that oceurs in the modem Sla- 
vonic; but others can scarcely be referred to that medium: 
and we mast, therefore, conclude, that Sanscrit pervades 
this branch of the modern European dialects, as well as 
those of the Grothic stem. 

** With regard to one class of European languages, which 
preceded, in the North West, at least, those of the Gothic 
and Slavonic origin, the Celtic, it has been long a ques- 
tion, whether it and the Gothic were not originally the 
same. This notion is now generally abandoned ; but il 
does not follow, that they were originally, and entirely dis- 
tinct. It is observed by a late writer, (Supplement to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, article Language^) that, whilst 
we admit the propriety of considering the Celtic and Ger- 
manic as families, clearly distinct with respect to any pe- 
riod, with which we are historically acquainted, we must 
not forget, that they exhibit undeniable traces of having 
been more intimately connected with each other, and with 
their neighbours, in an earlier stage of their existence. 
If, therefore, the affinity be unquestionable, it follows that 
we should also be able to detect a corresponding resem- 
blance between the Celtic and Sanscrit, to that already 
noticed, between the latter and the Germanic language. 

^* The labours of Colonel Vallancey are well known ; but 
we have nothing to do at present with his historical and 
mythological conjectures : we shall, therefore, confine our- 
selves to the Vocabulary, which he has given us, of the 
old Irish — one of the great divisions of the Celtic family. 

Sanscrit. Irish, English. 

Acas Acas Sky, Ether 

Ayu Aoi Age 

Agha Aghai Before [a fire 

Agoi Aghna (S.) Fire (I.) to make 

Area Bare The Sun 

Bak Bagh Speech 
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Sanscrit. 


Irish. 


English* 


Bliasha 


Beashcna 


Speech, TAnguage 


Balaka 


Baliach 


A Child 


Bhumi 


Uime 


Earth 


Bari 


Bar, or Tobar 


Water 


Bal 


Bal 


Force 


Budh 


Bud 


Wise 


Brldah 


Buidhne 


Old 


Chandra 


Chann 


The Moon 


Canya 


Caini 


A Virgin 


Chacra 


Ciorc 


A Wheel, a Circle 


Crayami 


Cioram 


I buy 


Cartum 


Cuiram 


To do 


Cala * 


Cal, caile 


Black 


Cula 


Gavil 


Race 


Chala 


Shool 


Going 


Diikh 


Docar 


Pain 


Dahana 


Daighna 


Burning, to burn 


Dina 


Dia 


A Day 


Dejut 


Desies 


Country, Region 


Dersana 


Dearcam 


Seeing, to see 


Durga, vulg. Droog Drug 


A stronghold 


Germ 


Germ 


Warm 


Ghotaka,vu 


ilg.Gbora Grour 


A Horse 


Gao 


Gee 


A Cow 


Isa 

Iswara 


Aos f 
Aosar I 


God 


Jnyan 


Eagan 


Holy knowledge^ medi- 


Maha 


Maik 


Great, eminent [tation 


Mritya 


Mirt 


Death 


Madhya 


MeadhoQ 


Middle 


Nicha 


Neach 


Low, mean 


Nava, Nao, 


vulg.^ — Naoi 


A Ship 


Nama 


Ainm 


Name 


Natha 


Nath, Nathan 


Lord, Noble 


Putra 


Poth 


A Son 


Pura 


Purin 


A Town, a Village 


Rani 


Rian 


A Queen 
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Sanscrit. Irish. English. 

Ruths Roth A Chariot 

Ritu Rath A Season 

** These are qaite enough for our purpose^ and afford some 
very striking analogies : at the same time, it may be oIh 
served, that those between the Irish of Col. Vallancey, 
and the Shemitic tongue, or Hebrew, and Arabic, are as 
remarkable, and more numerous ; the verbs and gramma- 
tical formation, especially. The partial origin of the na- 
tion from a Milesian, or Phoenician colony, derives great 
support from etymology, and would account for this more 
striking coincidence. It may be observed, that Col. Val- 
lancey was not aware of all his strength, in this branch of 
his argument ; — although he professedly excludes Arabic 
words from the Hindustani terms, which he has compared 
with the Irish, three-fourths of those he has retained, as 
Hindustani, are either Arabic, or of Arabic origin. He 
has, it is true, committed many errors in his application 
of Oriental terms ; but in the main his comparisons are 
much less forced and improbable, than they appear to have 
been considered in England. The conclusions especially, 
which he and other ingenious scholars drew from the im- 
portant discoveries made by their countrymen in the East, 
were hastily and inconsiderately made at the period at 
which they wrote. Without the aid of a grammar, or die* 
tionary of the Sanscrit language, their estimate of the 
structure and import of its vocables was necessarily incor- 
rect, and led them into many absurdities, which reflected 
ridicule on all their speculations. Even in the present day, 
writers in Europe, of high name and note, are not exempt 
from similar errors ; and grounding their deductions on 
much too imperfect a knowledge of Sanscrit, fall into se- 
rious mistakes. That language must be more generally 
and attentively cultivated, than it has hitherto been, at 
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homey to juslify modem philologists in the use they are 
inclined to mahe of it : otherwise a mass of blunders will 
be accnmalaled by one generation, merely to keep Uie next 
oocmpied in their rectifieaiion. The study is higiily do- 
serriRg of altention^ if the laagnage ie te maintain^ with 
credit, that ptaee alrea^fy assigned to it^ as the head of the 
Indsft-Eorofwan langaages, a olass inclading all the Ian-*- 
guagtts of Western Asia, and of Europe^ and ali the Ute^ 
r»tare in the wevld, that is ^f any r^n€.'''-^Indo*Ewvpmn 
SileeHomi Oriental Bevkw.) 



Note Q. 

It is but yesterday that we read in Blackwood's Magazine 
a learned Dissertation on the Philosophy of Conscious- 
ness, in which the talismanic power of the little monosyl- 
lable ^^ I" is well and prettily illustrated, and its import- 
ance as the starting point in man's etvistence for himself, 
ingeniously set forth. Perhaps the writer may not be 
aware, that the Sankya philosopher trod the same path in 
illustrating the phenomena of the human mind many cen- 
turies ago. Among the twenty-five modifications, under 
which spirit and matter are distinguishable, he enumerates 
Consciousness^ termed Achancara^ or egotism, in its literal 
sense. The peculiar and appropriate ftinction of this fa- 
culty, according to him, as espliained by the late Mr Cole- 
brook, is selfish conviction^ abhim>ane — a belief that in per- 
ception and meditation ^^ I" am concerned — that the ob- 
jects of sense concern ** Me ;" in short, that ^* I Am." 
The Hindu metaphysicians, no doubt, go on to mystify 
this simple subject 'y and tell us that Consciousness pro- 
ceeds from the intellectual principle, and is productive of 
five subtle particles, rudiments, or atoms, denominated 
tanmatra^ perceptible to beings of a superior order, but 
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unapprehended by the proper aeneee of mankind, derived 
from the conscious principle, and themselves productive of 
the five proper elements, earti^ waJter^fire^ air^ and space. 
The same principle of oonsciaiMnew produces the eleven 
organs of sense and action ; ten of them are external, and 
the eleventh is internal, an organ both of sense and of ac- 
tion, termed manas or ndnd. These eleven organs, with the 
two principles of intellyerwe and canscumsness^ are thirteen 
instruments of knowledge, three internal and ten external, 
likened to three warders and ten gates. The manner in 
which they combine and co-operate, to carry on the work 
assigned to them, is this : *^ An external sense perceives-— 
the internal one examines — ConseiotMnesa reaches the self- 
ish application, and intellect resolves ; an external organ 
executes." The part assigned to consciousness in this 
economy may be regarded, as bearing some distant simi- 
larity to that given to it by the writer in Blackwood. 



Note R. 

LoTi, holy LoTe ! the great primeTal cause 

Of all celestial muTersal power 1 

'Twas he, who first the jarring atomt charm'd 

And sooth'd them into rest : he spoke, and lo ! 

The utmost regions of disordered Chaos 

Re-echoed, and the soothing strain obeyed ; 

Discord and horror listen'd to his Toice; 

The uproar ceased ; peace spread her dovelike wings ; 

And all the warring elements were join'd 

In bands of unison and sweet concord : 

His fragrant breath breath'd thro' the sterile waste, 

And every rock with animation teemed : 

Luxurious and green the sands burst forth 

With herbage ; and the barren waters swarmed 

With living myriads, and with countless forms : 

Between his palms he moulded tiiis fair orb, 
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And gtTe to Nature all h$t beauty, all 

Her Tiried graces* all her nameleM charms : 

Lovely from his creatiTe hand she rose, 

In smiles and Tirgin modesty adorned ; 

No low 'ring frown deformed her placid brow, 

But every feature beam*d with harmony, 

And all her looks were looks of innocence : 

Array'd in native majesty she walked, 

Nor needed ornamental help from art : 

Long had she reigned o'er the thrice happy world. 

In this first state of innocence and joy. 

And ev'ry age had been an age of truth, 

But fell desire, the foe professed of loTe» 

Of order bland, of peaoa and hannony 

The virgin violated and defiled. — EUU* Ramayanam, 



Note S. 

*^ There are in Sanscrit many Poems on the acts of Rama, 
called Ramayanam ; the principal of which are the Rama- 
yanam of Valmikih ; an abbreviation of this, called the 
Adhyatma Ramayanam, said to have been related by Is- 
warah himself to Iswari ; and the Ramayanam of Bod* 
hayanah, of which the following extract constitutes a 
part of what now exists : 

<< After the Rishi Valmikih had finished the Ramayanam, 
he paid great attention to the polishing and perfecting of 
it, and never ate until his disciples had repeated the whole 
to him, that he might observe whether any alteration was 
required. His work consists of as many thousand stanzas 
as there are letters in the Gayatri, the most holy text of 
the Yedam. One day he visited the residence of another 
Rishi, named Bodhayanah, who courteously solicited him 
to take food ; he refused to do so, alleging that he had not 
that day heard the Ramayanam read, and that he could 
not forego his established usage. To obviate his objection. 
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Bodhajranah offered to repeat the Ramaymiam ; he had 
Bixty thousand disciples, whom he directed to recite the 
work he had composed, each reading ono stanza, so that it 
consisted of sixty thousand stanzas, and was, therefore, 
three-fifths larger than Valmikih^s. Valmikih still declined 
taking food ; he asserted that the poem be had heard was 
filled with falsehoods, which Bodbayanah defined, and re- 
criminated on Valmikih. To end the controversy, the 
former poet proposed, that they should each throw their 
poems into the Ganges^ and the one that swam be con- 
sidered as true ; the one that sank as felse. The trial was 
made ; the whole of Valmikih's floated on the stream, and, 
with the exception of a few scattered leaves, the whole of 
Bodhayanah's sank. Of those that floated, some few were 
washed to the shore, and some were carried away by the 
current; the former constitute all that remains of the poem. 
*^ The story of the Ramayanam is brief and simple. Sita 
is stolen from Rama by Lanka, and conveyed through the 
air to Latiha. Becoming enamoured of her charms, Ror 
eatuzh offers violence tor Rama ^ and is attested in his 
criminal purpose by the appearance of an holy Anchorrte, 
who first remonstrates against the i^eA, be mefitates — 
Ra^anah enraged threatens immediate destruction to his 
momtoT'^who still peri^sts in his remonstrances. 

<< Lo<# M tl« BiHlk ike virtmcmt Mtnl letiU 
M yields the pMei^e- reed belbre- the-fton» 
When raging temf ests swell bj adverse winds. 
And sweep impetuous thro' the racking sky, 
Vet still opposes, still its ground muntBns, 
And strsighter lifts iU bead from svtry blart ; 
So did the Sire the Monarch's rage aToid» 
Shun every gust, 'fore ev'fy blast recline* 
But still forsook not Sita to her ftfte, 
Reaolved ftoin lawless power to save th« Qoeen. 
•• O Lord of Men I attend an old man'a speech 1" 
(Persuasive thus he formed the mild response,) 
" Nor spurn the warning voice, and sacred truths, 
Of SBge experience, though celestial might 
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Or stmigtii D^mtmmpoi vntj f iii«w finn, 

And &teol with more than mortal force thy neryes^ 

Yet still to wisdom's ▼•ice* puissant power* 

Should bend a thankful and attentite ear. 

Ah Chen attend! if e'er thy bosom glowed 

At tale of other deeds, and names renowned* 

Raised envy in thee to excel their acts I 

If ever virtue in seraphic notes* 

To thee her syren captivating song 

Of glory, deathless and immortal sa9g ; 

Ah then attend 1 let not the sudden blasta 

Of passion, or the breath of base desire. 

The goodly fkbric of an age o'ertum ; 

Nor honour's strueture, raned with toil nd care, 

laglorioos pleasure's sofib and idle hand* 

To instant ruin and destruction hurl I 

Rne is the veil that parts from lust impure 

The noble holy feelings of the heart; 

From those base paBsiona thai Mha the brcwt, 

The just affections that enlarge the soul. 

And give his chief best energy to man. 

Not, with contention, rude and brutal force, 

Lore, virtnOQs, heavenly, such as man may own. 

Nor blush to cherish fertent in his breast, 

Doth teach his chosen votary to woo ; 

But by the breath of eloquence to raise 

And mild persuasive speeeh, within the bosom 

Of tender mud adpred* a flame co^enidl^ 

Ardent and pure, as that his own avows. 

Chaste, as the purest Seraph's song, and mild 

As orisons of meek-eyed piety. 

Silver and sweet the voice of love resounds. 

Rough* hoarse, and Unrbolenft* as the madden'd set, 

By tempest vexed, and force ef adverse winds*. 

Insults the passive sands, and threat'ning roars. 

Tremendous dreadfU o'er the frighten'd beach, 

His bold demands* Desire still rudely utgei : 

From Heaven the one proceeds, cmifessed a God * 

An emanation from the great Supreme, 

Who rules the perfect whole ; from blackest Hell 

And Stygian caves, fiendlike and foul. Desire* 

With all the demons in bis traiA* aieends. " 



« 



The phil4>sopliy of Bodhayanah may be considered as 
the Epicurean System of India ; it differs both from the Ve-^ 
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dantaand Siddhanta,t>r Theological and RatioDal Systems, 
in many respects; and appears to be that which first spread 
from India into Asia Proper and Greece, which produced, 
at an early period, the Theogony, and latterly the Poem 
of Lucretius. I shall give the Greek of Aristophanes to 
enable a more correct comparison being made. 

Bidhhyanah. 
'* Before the spirit, which primevally mofoed on the troubHed 
wtUerSf felt an inclination to exert his creative energies by 
calling the universe into existence, he possessed only the 
Satwa Gunam, {the quality of unimpassioned Virtue ;) pre- 
viously to the commencement of this inclination the Raja 
Gunam {the quality of Passion) acceded to the former, 
and the conjunction produced Sakhyam, {Love ;) the fer- 
vour of the Sakhyam increased by degrees, until at length 
the sacred fire burned so strongly in the divine mind, that 
the smoke and fume arising therefrom produced the Tama 
Gunam, {the quality of Depravityj) and the universe was 
created. Hence the origin of evil at the first period of 
creation ; the Tama Gunam subsiding. Love again pre- 
vailed, hence the origin of good at the second period of 
creation* 

Sanchomathon* 
^^ The principle of the universe was a dark and windy air, 
or a wind formed of dark air, and a turbulent eoening 
Chaos. When this wind fell in love with its own prin- 
ciples, and a mixture was made, that mixture was called 
Desire or Cupid ; from whence came all the seed of this 
building, and the generation of the universe. 

Aristophanes. 

TUrett TF^urtg^v v^uif^tov Nv£ ^ fitehttpoTrn^oe u6p 
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O^vrog If Xttit vrs^uTi f*tyih vv^t^* »ecTei T»^rei^O( tv^vg, 
IS »iomvoiy yevog iif^irs^oy, xdt TT^arou etyv^yytv kg cpug 
Tl^ort^y 2* kK v^y ytvog »deiy»rav, 7['^h "Eqag gvyefct^ev avctyret. 

*^ In these three passages the leading thoughts are the 
same; they alike indicate the existence of a primeval 
Chaos, and the production of the universe from it by Love; 
besides the Chaos, Bddhkyanah and Sanchoniathon, men- 
tion only an actuating principle ; but Aristophanes has, 
besides, three distinct beings. Night, Hell, and Tartarus, 
respecting whose functions he is very indistinct. But 
how clear, how simple, how beautiful is the exposition of 
the Indian in comparison with the unintelligible mysti- 
cism of the Phoenician, or the extravagant rant of the Gre- 
cian. God, says he, existed a pure and placid Spirit, in- 
volved in himself, and acted on by no extraneous objects; 
this I understand to be indicated by the Satwa Gunam ; 
besides himself there was nothing but a broad expanse of 
troubled waters — the Chaos, or perhaps the ev^vs rei^rcc^og 
of the Greeks, on this the Spirit of God moved, ^ The earth 
was without form and void, and diirkness was on the face 
of the deep ; and the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters;' at length it was his divine will to assume 
to himself feeling and passion, by the conjunction of which 
with Virtue, was produced Love or affection, which, by the 
social principles of its nature, cannot exist alone, and by 
the energies of which, therefore, the world was created ; 
evil from the excess of the social principles ; good from its 
being restrained within proper bounds. The whole of this 
is clear ; the deductions logical ; and the reasoning, if not 
founded on intimate knowledge of divine, is at least com- 
patible with human nature. Sanchoniathon, hearing but 
not understanding, the foregoing or some similar passage 
of Indian philosophy, says the Spirit of God was a < dark 
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and windy sir,' which prepontercmsly falk in kme with its 
own principles, and makes a mixture, but of what does not 
appear, except it be of itself, and the Chaos, (for nothing 
else exists of which to make one ;) by this mixture Cupid, 
iyr LovCj is produced. Love, then, is both the cause and 
effect, actuating the dark wind in the first instance, and 
then originating from that very actuation. The last sen- 
tences in which, by a jumble of metaphors, the buUding of 
the universe is said to spring from the ieed of Love, is a 
suitable climax to the whole. The Greek is not so absurd; 
he is indeed much more reasonable and connected : but 
black pinioned Might laying an egg in the bosom of Hell, 
from which Love with golden wings is hatched, gives one 
the idea of a black hen hatching a little, callow, yellow 
winged chicken, and by no means suits the sublimity of 
the subject, nor the magnificence of the corresponding 
thoughts. He makes Chaos, also, though for what reason 
I know not, take an active part in the creation, and like 
Sanchoniathon involves the whole in a mist of obscurity. 
The last part of the last verse is almost in the very words 
of Bddhd,yanah,*E^^ uwifAiiw ttTttvrtt. << He (Love) moulded 
in his hands, and gave a form to the ball of the Earth," 
only that the Greek sets before the mind the image of an 
apothecary tniving up^ wvifAtitv^ drugs in a mortar. 

'* On the whole, it is evident, that the conceptions in the 
three passages are the same ; that the first is conspicuous 
for the propriety of its deductions, and the clearness of its 
expressions ; that the second and third are obscured by 
that veil of mystery in which ignorance always delights to 
envelope herself; that the former, from the terms in which 
it is conveyed', degenerates almost to nonsense, and that 
the latter is disgraced by low and trivial conceits. The 
inference is, that the Indian is the source whence the others 
have proceeded, but that, by the imperfection of the chan- 
nels by which the philosophy of India reached Greece and 
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AfiiB, it has degenersted froBa itg original perfectioQ, and 
dbines dimly througli the myitery and quaintnesa of San- 
choDiathon and Aristophanea." — {ElUa* Trandaiion of the 
Ramayanam. Onentad Review,) 



Note T. 

SCENE FROM THE MRICHCHAKATI, OR TOY CART— 

A Hindu Daama. 

Samsthanaha, Master, if you have any relish for a mantle, 
with a broad border, and a hundred tassels, or have any curiosity 
to taste a bit of delicate flesh, now is your time* 

ViUu What mean you ? 

Sams. Will you oblige me ? 

Vit, In any thing not unreasonable. 

Sams. There is no more flavour of unreasonableness than of 
she-devils in it. 

Vit. Well, speak on. 

Sams. Put Vasantcuetid to death. 

Vii. (Stopping his ears.) 

Murder a young and unoffending female. 
Of courteous manners and unrivalled beauty. 
The pride of all Ujayin. Where shall I find. 
Believe you, a fit raft to waft my soul, 
Safe o'er the river of futurity ? 

Sams. I will have one made for you. — Come, come, what have 
you to fear ; in this lowly place, who shall see you ? 

ViL All nature ; the surrounding realms of space ; 
The genii of these groves, the moon, the sun. 
The winda, the vault of heaven« the firm set earth. 
Hell's awful ruler, and the conscious soul ; 
These all bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed. 

Sams. Throw a cloth over her then^ and hide her. 

ViL Fool, you are erased. 
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Sams, And you are an old good-for-nothing dastardly jackal]« 
— Very well, I shall find some one else. SMLvaraka shall do it. 
— Here, Sih&varaka^ my lad, I will give you gold. 

Stha, Thank your honour, I will take it. 

Sams* You shall have a gold seat. 

Stha. I will sit upon it 

Sams. You shall have every dainty dish from my table. 

Stha, I will eat it ; never fear' me. 

Sams, You shall be head over all my slaves. 

Stha. I shall be a very great man. 

Sams, But attend to what I order. 

Siha, Depend upon me, in every thing that may be done. 

Sams, It may be done well enough. 

Stha, Say on, sir. 

Sams, Kill this Vasantasena, 

Stha, Excuse me, sir, I brought her here. 

Sams. Why, you villain, am I not your master ? 

Stha, You are, sir; my body is yours, but not my innocence: I 
dare not obey you. 

Sams, Of whom are you, my servant, to be afraid ? 

Stha, Futurity. 

Sams, And who is Mr Futurity, pray? 

Stha, The requiter of our good and evil deeds. 

Sams, And what is the return for good ? 

Stha, Wealth and power like your honour's. 

Sams, And what for evil ? 

Stha, Eating as I do the bread of slavery, I will not do there* 
fore what ought not to be done. 

Sams, You will not obey me? (beats him.) 

Stha, Beat me if you will, kill me if you will, I cannot do what 
ought not to be done. Fate has already punished me with ser« 
vitude for the misdeeds of a former life, and I will not incur the 
penalty of being born again a slave. 

Vas. Oh, sir, protect me. (to the Vita.) 

Vit. Come, come, be pacified, (to the Prince^ 
Sih&varaha is right ; revolving fate 
Has doomed him to a low and servile station, 
From which, he wisely hopes, a life of virtue 
Hereafter sets him free. Do you too think 



Thpriogfa, defra^Hm.,wiut jioi, clof e ^n (prime, 
And ipi^y, Qt^inately ^oes to virtjaey 
Suffer not here the puniahment they merit. 
Yet destiny not blindly works— Though now 
Her will gives servitude to him, to you 

A master's sway ^yet in a future being. 

Your affluence may bis portion be assigned, 

And yours to do submissively his bidding. 

Sams. (Apart.) The oid dastard, and this fool &( a s^ayoi are 

both afraid of futurity, but what .shall I fear ? . I,, who am the 

brother of a prince, mi.e^ dajmi of courage* as .well as rank. (To 

Stkay^^tkfh) Pf gpiMV steye^;*etif e into the ^den« an^ w^it api|rt. 



Note U. 

m 

^ory cf Hara SwdmL 

.Ti«os)8te4 fiKMV, the Sanscnc 

'^ On the l^^nks of the Ganges, in the city of Kuspmapur, 
resided a holy man, named Hs^ra Swdmi, the simplicity of 
;virho$e manners, and w^ose uninterrupted course of devo- 
tion, had won the regard and esteem of all the citizens. 
There was one man, however, on whom they .produced an 
opposite effect, ,$ii)d who, unable to bear the. sight of so 
iDuph piety, resolved to attempt the ruin of the Ascetic. 

*^ With tilus intent, he contrived to disseminate a report, 
that Hara Sw&nii was very far from being the character 
be appeared, that his sapctity was assumed, and that in 
.secret he was the worshipper of some of the terrific divi- 
nities, to whom he made a practicq of sacrificing children. 
The rumour soon gained ground, and it was asserted and 
generally believed, that a great number of children had re- 
cently been lost to their narcutSp whose disapp^rance was 
.thus accounted for. 
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^* The people of the city, now flocking U^ether, wooM 
have proceeded to the hermitage of Hara Swami, to put 
him to death ; but the chief Brahmansy standing in some 
awe of his character, prevailed upon them to be satisfied 
with his exile. Messengers were sent to him, therefore, 
to desire him to leave the neighbourhood without delay. 
Highly surprised by this command, Hara Swami begged 
to know how he had incurred such a sentence, and on being 
informed, determined, with the courage of conscious inno- 
cence, to face his accusers. He therefore repaired to the 
city, and addressing the people collected on the walls, b^ 
ged them to listen but for a moment, before they con- 
demned him for ever. ^ Has any one amongst you,' con- 
tinued he, ' lost his child ?' The question startled them. 
Each looked at his fellow, and saw himself reproached for 
precipitation. Many had their children by their sides — 
others went ofl^ to their different homes, to ascertain if their 
children were safe, and in a short time all were obliged to 
confess that the accusation was wholly unfounded, and 
that they had unjustly banished the pious man ! So easy 
18 it, said the Prince, to affix a stigma on the most spotless 
characters. You must not expect, my child, added Az- 
Topakari^ to escape, and should this happen, should ca« 
lumny blight your youth, you will be the means of plung- 
ing a shaft in your father's heart. 

<* When Kanakarekha observed her father thus earnest^ 
she forbore to press the subject, contenting herself with 
repeating her readiness to marry any one of the priestly 
or martial tribe, who should behold the Golden City, and 
with this the King was compelled to be satisfied. 

^^In the meantime, Saktideva, ashamed of the exposure 
he had suffered, and deeply enamoured of the Princess, 
determined to discover this unknown city, or perish in the 
undertaking. If he succeeded, he should win the only ob- 
ject, for which he now felt life desirable^ and if he failed 
existence was well sacrificed in such a cause. Resolved, 
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therefore, to return successful, or return no more, Sakti- 
dcva quitted Verddhamana, and directed his course to the 
South. 

" After winding his way for some time through the intri- 
cacies of the Vindhya forest, he came to a hermitage by 
the side of a pellucid pool, the residence of a pious Ascetic, 
and his disciples. Having been received with kindness, 
and hospitably entertained by the venerable sage, who had 
counted a hundred years, Saktideva informed him of the 
object of his journey, and inquired of him, if he knew 
where the Golden City was to be found ? The sage re« 
plied, he had never heard of the name, but recommended 
Saktideva to seek the hermitage of his elder brother, who 
might possibly give him some information, and directed 
him to the place, three hundred Yojanas remote in the 
country of Karapilya. With this direction Saktideva 
cheerfully resumed his route. 

^* Upon his arrival at the habitation of the elder Ascetic, 
he speedily announced the purport of his visit, with no 
better success, however, than before. The sage had never 
heard of the Golden City. He recommended Saktideva to 
visit an island in the ocean, named Utsthula, the Nishada 
Prince of which would probably know something of the 
city, if any such place existed ; and he directed his visitor 
how to shape his course for that island. In conformity to 
the instructions of the sage, Saktideva, after a wearisome 
journey, arrived at Yitankapura, a flourishing city on the 
sea shore. Here he found a vessel bound for Utsthula, 
and took his passage on board. 

" After they had been at sea a few days they encountered 
^ furious storm. The lightning shot along the heavens 
like the forky tongue of fate, and the thunder growled as 
if a demon roared. The wrathful breeze bowing the light, 
and uprooting the resisting objects, lashed the ocean, and 
mighty waves, as vast as mountains, angrily heaved upon 
the deep. The vessel, now tossed to the clouds, and now 
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jf£ tlye eleipentty aqd n^^ vf^t aa^^fler. rSaque pf ^he ex^w, 
clinging to the broken spars, were taken up by other yefr 
A^, whiqh vp^e scattered^ .by j^^. gale,; hi^f ;S^i4QYa, vho 
i)fd cl^ug j^k a pl|ink,^a« cast asbpre ugqo ^djs^t ialm4 
It ^iipei)^ >bat, ;tl)i8.^98 fh» if lax\4^ W9S,.bqa^d to, «|hI 
^e pf ;l)be fir^tpe^ns be ^qpunte^ on^beihepd W9(^ 
j^yavipitatbe,Kii)g. .;Sfi,|yai7ata |)aYij|g^be^;d.bis,irtf|:y, 
ei^pKc^d gr^ in^i;eft in .Saktideva'« .adyfj^ture, ,A|ldi» 
44thfragh i^iiahle to direct bj^qs V^rJthe Qoldi^n (pity». und^- 
%fH}k f,o BfusUi hi^i in, ^i% /se^cb* 

f< After a ^bprt ti^e^.jSa;|yavf«ti^.pi;Qpp^ tq.S^tidei^ib 
,to{fo to <m island at some ^bprt distaQpe, irhf^re, fit a pai^ 
cu^ir season of the year, now at hand, a. solemn f(^tiyalA in 
bfljnoar of i^n image of H^ri, was observed. On ^is occa- 
sion, people from all quarters resorted to the pla^ aiid 
some of them might probably afford informatioii c^ tll^ 
Qo^dcB City. Saktideva readily consented, and they em- 
barked on bofoid a ^oop, and set off for the island nam^^ 
Retnakuta. Qn their way, JS^tideya obfseryed an object 
in the middle of the se^, the nature of which he was at a 
loss to comprehend. It looked like a Ber tree, but in sisee 
equalled a mountain. He called Saiyayifata to look at it, 
who immediately exclaimed, they were lo^t ! The object 
they beheld was a vast tree of ipoiraculoi^i growth, riaiog 
from the centre of a whirlpool. Every thipg cai^ht with- 
in the gttlf inevitably perished, and they had been parried 
by the current so near it, that there was pow no chance of 
escape. As he spoke this, the ship was whirled .within 
the circling tide, and in an, instant was fsubmerg^. Sak- 
tideva, however, exerting all his activi|ty, sp^$^ng from the 
deck as they were sinking, a^d cl^ng to one of t^ie peor 
dttlous branches of the tree, from which he fiscended, and 
perched himself securely on a more substantia bpogh. 
The rest of the day was spent in this position, and Sakti- 
j^eva, despairing of a^y ql^anpe of beiiig extricated from it. 



wim fliofit tci pfeeipitete' bimMlf into die gfalf btolow; 
whtftn a stidden noise inteferupted hit demgii. This wiie 
cfdenBioned by the approftoh of a flight of birds of efiottnotm ' 
ei^; the progeny of Oarura*; the wind of Vhose iid^gtt 
fkfiYied the oeeati into foam; l%ey pei^ehed for tfae^ nighl 
upon the tree, and' their preserioe inspired Saktidev^t with^ 
the hope of deliveraikce; As' momiiig* whu tAdilt to* datrn^ 
to getttly approaohed the frtodtefiit of the flo<5lr, * atid threw 
fait^sdf upott the baefc of the birdv The biM^ startled (tibtxt 
bis repose^ iionfediaitely took to hie wings, atid carried h^^ 
load rapidly through tibie air. At laifirt, be made for' ati 
Mand, al^d, ueating the groutfdv aliowietSaktidevii tobast 
himiaielf oil the* grass. Thus, thei^iiddf destttiy reseated 
him' from' death, atidv being exerted still m^re wonderfolly 
in hiis behalf, Fate brought' bim^ to the rbrj place be watf 
ki s^reh ofi th^ site of the' Gelttoti CkjV''-^{0rteHi4a 



NOTB V. 

The reader may be curious to see one of the grants or deeds 
of endowment referred to in the text, and the following is 
furnished by the late Lieutenant^Colonel Tod in a Disser- 
tation on the Religious Establishments of Mewar. 

'< Sri M AkRAN^ Bh^iMa, SufG^^j^i comuii^nding. 

" To the towns of Sri-ji or to the [^personal] lands of the 
Crosaen-jij* no molestation shall be offered. No war^^ 
rants or exaetions shall be* issued or levied upon them. 
All complaints, suits, or matters in which justice is re- 
quired, originating in Nath^dtcara^ shall be settled there : 
none shall interfere therein ; and the decisions of the Gosaen-- 



• The High-PH 
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j% I shall invariably confirm. The town and transit duties^ 
[of Nath*duara and villages pertaining thereto,] the assay) 
{jpurkhaye^'] fees from public markets, duties on precious 
metals, [kashti^'] all brokerage [dtdaH] and dues collected 
at the four gates ; all contributions and taxes of whatever 
kind are presented as an offering to Sbi-ji. Let the in- 
come thereof be placed in Sri-ji's coifers. 

*^ All the products of foreign countries, imported by the 
Vai9hnav(Z8y* whether domestic or foreign, and intended 
for consumption at Nath'duara,t shall be exempt from 
duties. The right of sanctuary (sirna) of Sri-ji, both in 
the town and in all his other villages,^ will be maintained. 
The Almighty will take cognizance of any innovation. 
Wherefore let all chiefs, farmers of duties, beware of mo- 
lesting the goods of Nath-ji, {the God,) and wherever 
such may halt, let guards be provided for their security, 
and let each chief convey them through his bounds in 
safety. If of ray blood, or of my servants, this warrant 
will be obeved for ever and for ever. Whoever resumes 

w 

this grant will be a caterpillar in hell during 60,000 years." 
— ( Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society^ Vol. II. p. 

324.) 



Note W. 
<* The bias, which Akber felt in favour of innovation, is 

* All these are royalties ; and the Rana was much blamed, even by his 
Vishnuva, ministers, for sacrificing them even to Kaniya. 

f Followers of Vishna, Cbishna, or Kaniya, chiefly mercantile. 

I Many merchants, by the concurrence of the conductors of the caravans of 
A poll OS* goods, continued to smuggle their goods to Nath'duara; and, to tbe 
disgrace of the High- Priest or his underlings, this traffic was sold for their 
personal advantage. It was a delicate thing to search these caravans, or to 
prevent the loss to the State from the evasion of the duties. Tbe Rana durst 
not interfere, Utf, he might incur tbe paaalty of his own anafhanaa. 
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isaid to have commenced in the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign ; and is, with great prohability, ascribed to the dis- 
credit broiight upon religion altogether by the acrimony of 
tiie polemical disputes, which took place amongst the 
expounders of the Law and the Prophets. In the year 
tnentioned Akber resided at this new palace at Futtehpur 
Skiri, and in the spirit of orthodox Mohammedanism he 
a|>propriated the Friday evenings to religious conver- 
saziones, assembling all the most celebrated Mullas and 
Sheikhs. The discussions that occurred, and in which the 
king, who was undoubtedly a prince of liberal feeling and 
enlightened curiosity, evinced a warm interest, were often 
protracted till day-break. The disputes, from being earnest 
and serious, became violent and angry, and the pious con- 
troversialists, when they had in vain interchanged argu- 
ment, had recourse to abuse, and liberally bestowed upon 
each other the epithets of infidels and schismatics. 

^^ In this manner much scandal was occasioned, and the 
controversies between the Shiah and the Sunniy the Havi^ 
Jiah and the Shafiah^ the advocate of authority and the as- 
sertor of independent reason, inflicted serious injuries on 
the first principles of the Mohammedan faith. Concur- 
rent circumstances conspired to extend the mischief, and 
amongst other eflects to unsettle the orthodoxy of the Em- 
peror. 

^^ One of the first effects of this secession, was the assem- 
blage of the professors of various religions from all coun- 
tries, who were not only admitted to the royal presence, 
but there allowed openly to assert and advocate their pe- 
culiar tenets. From the confliction of notions, with which 
the Emperor thus became familiar, all his ideas were con- 
founded^ and he proceeded to select and compose a religion 
for himself, out of such dogmas as struck his fancy, amidst 
the multitude of those new opinions amongst which he 
fluctuated. As his chief principles for his rule of action, 
he adopted these conclusions :->— That every system of reli- 
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gions h^Ket coald adda<$« learned adVoeatas; t&alf 9iAA% 
rdvelatioDB, and mirade^, were reeorded by eVety people ; 
Aat the prindple of doin^ nd wrong wbm reoognined by 
erery sect; that' truth was equally common tb all'j that 
there was consequently no suffierent treason to a^ce^t one 
creed, and reject another ; and that still' less was it neces' 
sary to set aside all ancient ideas^ in favoni^'of the new- 
fangled opinions, which could boast no higher date ihim'a 
thousand years. 

^ Amongst the religibus characters who appeal^ at' coiirt, 
were oettain learned hien of the Fraiik^, named'P&uliifes^^die 
head of wfaoni is styled' Papa, and exercises aurthortty'oVer 
all their prfnbes and kings. ' They introduced the Injil, 
the doctrine of the Trhiity, (Sales as Silaseh,) and the re* 
li^itm of Christ. The emperor ordered' the prince Mufad 
to read the Go6^)el with them, and Abulfazl waa com- 
manded to translate it. In place of the inceptive Msmillah, 
be adopted the formula, * Ai nami we Jezu Kristo.' 
And, * Oil tliat, which as thy name, is 'beneficent andWran*' 
tiful;' Sh^h Fblzi addM to this, < Piraise to tfaee,^ wlio art 
wfthout thy like, O God.' 

*^ In all these innbvatibns, Abrrliazl conformed to the 
em^ror's ikncies, and' was affected with a similar malady. 
He used to revile the iaith of Mohammed, and hold dis- 
putations with the head Kazi and other eminent professors, 
with the success his great powers ensui^ much to'Ak- 
bet's amusement and satisfkction. The consequence was, 
that almost all the chief men of the court wiere 'tempted or 
aT^ed into conforniity with the doctrines bf Akber and Ida 
minister, except Hakim Abul Fateh, and Mulla Moham- 
mad Yezdi. Abtrl Kiader states, of himsielf, that tie ^i^- 
drewas much as possible from' these iniquities, and thereby 
lost the favour of the monarch. 

<< A covenant was now proposed^ and signed by many per- 
sons of rank, to this effect : ^ I such a one, the son of siieh 
a iDne, with entire eonsent andx^heerftihiefts of uiild,- deefane 



niyself liberaled'froto >tK« lylttg ti«4iti<ni« of Idltttiii ^vAAeh 
I btid hydatid wilMiecA^ fi^ii^ my fyHfAth^nj and I heteli^ 
pk^ofesn my adhetM^h to tl^i^' Ilabi religion 'of Akbet, the 
king; in testimony of wbiehj I am ndllin^ to aba^on 
wiealtii, life, fame, and faith/ 

^^ The Brahmans now pretendcid to cdnsidier th^ empdrOr' 
as an Avatdr, Kke R^uua'or KHshttftV Tkeyoit^d t^Jite 
f^m their old bodk^ propb^ing'tl^ biHh of a king in 
India, who should b^ of * foi<^ig^ ettmielk^, > but who 
Aonltf pmtect c6w%^ pkfroniM Bi^ktafis, atid govern thd 
v^oriA w^tfa jnstfcei They shdii^ these pr6pheeieB' to 
Akber, and he gave ereffit to^theni. 

^ The patronage'of Akfwr was not eon^ned to tiie Bral^ 
mto&, nor e^en to the Hindus^ asheer^cfted tw6 ^ctldtitivo 
edifices withont th^ eriy, oni^ a]^6prSated to'MohammedM, 
and one to Hindu Ascetics t thesd were call^ Kbehrpuf and 
Dhermapar. He also gsLve a hiLbitation to' the Jogis, and 
associated with them on the mostt fkmiliai^ footing,* visiting 
the mai by night almbst unattended, aMd boldihgscientHi'd 
and religious oonvei'sationk with'th^mv They initiated him 
into all their knowledge and practices, so that he Bometimes 
showed gold^ which hto pretended wa^ of his own making. 
On tibe Siva Ratri, a great festivaVof the J<^ts, he eat and 
dirank with them, expecting to prolong^ hi^ life fourfold 
thereby. He wore his hair aft^r their fashiota, and antici- 
pated the liberation <^hi# soul" by the font^nelto, as they 
teach* 

<* In all this a decided hostility to the Mohammedan r^ 
ligion is apparent. It would not probably have been safe 
to have attempted its cBrect suppression; and it would 
have been also inconsistent with the universal toleration, 
intimated in the above rules, and, as is expressly stated, 
frequently enjoined by Akber himself. The Mbhamtne^ 
dan creed was therefore undermined, rather than as^ 
aaulted, and its subversion aimed at by throwing it into 
contempt and disrepute. And whilst all its leading dogmas 
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were denied, ito observances contemned, and its laws ooun- 
teracted by opposing regulations, many enactments, ap- 
parently of an insignificant nature, are not, with advertence 
to the general object, without importance. 

** Akber was probably aware of the necessity of a popular 
system for the maintenance of religious impressions; and 
with this view, he may have endeavoured to give currency 
to the adoration of the planets, and especially of the sun* 
How far he concurred in this worship, except as symboli- 
cal, since he professed to inculcate the unity of the Deity, 
and called his faith, according to our author, the Tauhid 
Uahi, is doubtful. That he did incline to the moral and 
metaphysical notions of the Hindus, is very probable; and 
he may have been tempted to attach more importance to 
their mysticism than became an intelligent mind. At the 
same time, the following anecdote, related by Abd ul 
Kader, shows he was not so readily the dupe of credulity, 
as might be inferred from the interest he is said to have 
taken in the acquirement of the Yoga. 

" In the thirty-fifth year of Akber's reign, it was said of 
Sheikh Kamal Biahaui, that he was endowed with the mi* 
raculous power of transporting himself instantly to a dis- 
tance, so that a person who had taken leave of him on one 
side of the river would, upon crossing to the other, be 
again saluted by his voice, Akber went to see him, and 
begged him to communicate his skill, offering in exchange 
for it his whole kingdom. The Sheikh refused to instruct 
him. On this Akber ordered him to be bound hand and 
foot, and threatened to have him tossed into the river, 
where, if he possessed the faculty to which he pretended, 
he would suffer no injury ; and if he was an imposter he 
would be punislied deservedly for his fraud. This menace 
alarmed the Sheikh : he confessed the whole to be a trick, 
practised in confederacy with his son, who was covertly 
stationed on the opposite side of the stream, and counter- 
feited his father's voice. 
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" Whatever we may think of the proposed result, we can 
scarcely question the judiciousness of the means; and the 
enactments above enumerated were well calculated to abro- 
gate the Mohammedan creed, and erect on its ruin a mo- 
dification of Hinduism, less gross than the prevailing 
polytheism. There is one part of the plan, however, which 
is less entitled to approbation ; and we can scarcely recon- 
cile Akber's assumption of a more than human character, 
with the good sense displayed in the general prosecution of 
his reform. At the same time, it is not improbable that 
the personage was only politically enacted, in order to give 
greater weight to his innovations. In fact, this seems to be 
intimated bv our author, who alludes to a discussion be- 
tween Akber and Bhagavan Das, in which he says, they 
concurred in the opinion, that many would be ready to 
acknowledge the existence of defects and errors in both the 
Mohamnaedan and Hindu creed, but that few or none 
would submit the correction of them to any existing au- 
thority. It was therefore to obtain the influence so neces- 
sary, and yet so difficult to be acquired, that Akber made 
himself be recognised as the vicegerent of God. 

^^ But the religious system of Akber, although it might 
have been an improvement upon any one then established, 
was too little in harmony with the feelings of any class of 
his subjects to be generally or permanently diffused. The 
author of the Muntekheb mentions one insurrection occa- 
sioned by the attempt ; and as we find these years of Ak- 
ber's reign continually agitated by domestic disturbances, 
it is probable that they were not unconnected with reli- 
gious resentments. At all events, the new code enjoyed a 
very short existence, and quickly expired under the indif- 
ference of Jehangir to any mode of faith." — {Oriental Re- 
view.) 
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NotbX. 



** And be it enacted. That of the Establishineiit of Cba]H 
laioBy maintained by the said Company at each of the Pre* 
sidencies of the said territories, two chaplains shall alwajB 
be ministers of the Church of Scotlandf and shall have and 
enjoy from the said Company such salary as shall from 
time to time be allotted to the military chaplains at the 
several Presidencies : Provided always, that the ministers 
of the Church of Scotland, to be appointed chaplains at 
the said Presidencies as aforesaid, shall be ordained and 
inducted by the Presbytery of Edinburgh^ according to the 
forms and solemnities used in the Church of Scotland^and 
shall be subject to the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in all things of the Presbytery of Edinbuigh, whose 
judgments shall be subject to dissent^ protest, and appeal 
to the provincial Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, amd to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland : Pro^ 
vided always^ that nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed, as to prevent the Govemor-General in Council 
from granting from time to time* vrith the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, and of the ConimiBsioners for the Af- 
fairs of India, to any sect, persuasion, or community of 
Christians, not being of the united Church of England and 
Ireland, or of the Church of Scotland, suchsams of money 
as may be expedient for the purpose of instruction, or for 
the maintenance of places of worship." 



Note Y. 



« The sonrce and root of the mythology now popular in 
Hindostan, is a principle of pure and simple Deisn ; the 



^eot Qf the JalQ^ cQntains i^trqnger traces of Abifii original 
ehar^qter, both in their worship ^i^d th^r creed, ithan the 
Br£^hmf^Das.-^Tbe Jainas were once a powerful people^ 
and ate now humbled and dispersed; apd it is contrary 
to the evidence of ithings in other continents, that ruin and 
dispersion should be taken as fiiigns of recent origin,, and 
present prosperity as a proof of greater antiqnity.-^Tbe 
Jainas haYc been persecuted, subjected, and finally only 
amalgfunated mnongst ^be unhpnoured classes of the^ op- 
pressors ; and it is contrary to the analogy of general his- 
tory, that the reforining sect shottld be allowed to reach a 
degree of grandeur, apd 6nally be swallowed up in the 
multitudes of 4be bigoted idolaters, ^of whom they were ^ 
rebfsllious and .dissontipg porition. 

" ThesQ eiroiiiinslifinij^es.and reflections 8{q)eur to warrant 
tjie hypothesis , jthat ; ilbe JMnas feintly represent that ori- 
ginal stock from which all the religious sects of India have 
issued; that whjlle the multitude, charmed with the wisdom 
an4 the fancies of .their Mqu as adopted a multiplicity of 
gods, they re-fused to receive records which they knew to 
be imaginative,. ^pdJike the Jews of-iBgypt, preferred sla- 
very to an idoioitrous apostacy* But how does this Jtheory, 
it may be ^s^ed, agrpe with the similarity between the 
Jaina and Brabqif^na Siha^tras ? I reply^ that because they 
appear to be the most ancient people, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that their books must be the most ancient 
also. I am supposing that the compilation of the Yedanta 
gave the signal for religiqus controverfty, and that the 
Jainas were .^ome of tbp^e,,who rofosedto receive . these 
wonderful pubiHcatiions. To |;heTe4«e ^ncceedod Qomr 
mentar|es, bftyii^ ji^n, thought necessaKy perhaps on ac- 
count of tbe obfi^tfipate preyali»»ee of mfiMkf* Aboot thie 
period it wou^ appear ^aturid l;h^ the infidel Pnadits 
should imitate {this mode of recording the principles of their 
sects, and Vrishabba |fatha (the first 'HrthaiEilaHr) com^ 
pUed^r his'^ifcifji^.fin Institnte of Lawj^ similar Jto that 
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which Menu had presented to the followers of Mahadeo 
and Brahma. Though determined to avoid the principles 
which formed the basis of dispute, it is not extraordinary 
that the Jaina writers, amalgamated as they were with the 
other tribe of Hindoos, in country and character, should 
have taken as the model of their compositions the only 
literature which their language contained. They were not 
forbidden to indulge their fancies in matters relating to the 
earth, and, as Mr Colebrooke says, though with a different 
intent — ^ In this rivalship of absurd fiction, it would not 
be unreasonable to pronounce that to be most modern 
which has outgone all the rest.' The style of their intel- 
lectual works was imitated from that which was most po- 
pular at the time, in the same manner that the architec- 
ture of their temples is copied from the buildings of the 
most opposite people that occupy the continent on which 
they are erected. 

** From these latter considerations I have banished the 
name of the Buddhas ; but in regard to that sect I have 
retained one reflection, which seems to forbid all doubt on 
the subject of their relative antiquity — indeed, it is so for- 
cible, and the conclusion it warrants so obvious, that I at- 
tribute to my own ignorance alone my inability to remem- 
ber any previous writer to whom the same remark has oc- 
curred. 

^^ It is a singular fact, that among the incarnations of 
Vishnu, (detailed in the Vedas,) that divinity, in his ninth 
metempsychosis, is described as assuming the form of 
Buddha, and giving origin to all the infidelities against the 
religion of Brahma, which existed on the face of the earth. 
Now, if the Vedanta were penned by the hand of man, and 
not communicated by revelation, no presumptive proof can 
be stronger than this, that the infidel chief here personified 
must have existed, and existed amongst the Hindoos, before 
this passage of Hindoo Literature was imagined and writ- 
ten. For, to suppose the contrary involves the hypothesis 
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that the Baddhists arose into a sect upon the foundation 
of this chapter in the Vedanta ; or, in other words, that a 
dissenting people took, and adopted as their God, a Being 
or a name which had been branded by the most powerful 
religionists of the age as the most despicable and hateful 
of appellations. The title might be applied to them from 
some work previously popular, but it is repugnant to pro- 
bability that they should themselves assume the despised 
name as their religious badge. This remarkable passage 
occurs not in the commentaries or later works, but in the 
Vedas, the original subject of dispute, the earliest of Hin- 
doo books, and what ingenuity of argument can make it 
seem probable that Buddha existed after the history that 
describes him ? 

^^ Associate with this singular circumstance the facts that 
the same language contains the literature of each people, 
the same continent contains the marks of their origin and 
dominion, and who can doubt that the Buddhas, tlie Jain- 
as, and Ithe Brahmanas, have sprung from the same stem, 
and that Hindostan was once the seat of the same simple 
religion which was the real faith of Jerusalem — Persepo- 
lis, and Memphis ? All the superior antiquity which my 
observations advocate for the two latter sects, and espe- 
cially for the last, is, that they afford us the best procur- 
able representation of the religious belief of the Hindoos 
before the compilation of those books which seem to have 
established the present idolatrous system." — ( Visit toMotmt 
ParasancUh. — Oriental Review,) 



Note A A. 



Happily the Suttee has at length been proclaimed a crime 
punishable by the severest penalties within the territories 
of the East India Company; and humanity and Chris- 
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tianity have ceased to be outn^ed 1^ a rite the meet imio- 
guinary and craely that ever dii^raced the cpde of euper- 
atition. The reader may not be diapleae^ to peruse an 
account of one of the last of these harrowing immolations, 
that took place in the neigfaboorhood o£ Calcutta, befcure 
the passing of the laiv of Lord Wiixi4^ Bentinck^ whi<;h 
Ihw, we trusty forever abdished the practice : — 

'* The widow was a young and interesting looking wonaan, 
and, by the death of her husband, at his bequest, bad be- 
come possessed of a fortune of three lacs of rupees. I^he 
was a native of Balasore, of 4he TaBMx>U caste. Her hus- 
band was a respectable man, in :the employ of government 
and possessed of considerable landed and other proper^« 
From the moment of his death, the widow declared her 
.determination to attend him on the funeral pile, a resolu- 
tbn which she has kept in a maimer whidi seems inisre- 
jdible. 

*^ During the day, ahe distributed to the poor and to her 
servants, money to the smoont of 3000 Bs., benides die- 
persing all her jewels among her relations ; and just b^re 
mounting the [nle, she made her will with perfect compo- 
sure. She was visited by many people on Friday, all of 
whom endeavoured, mora or less sincerely, to diyert hffr 
from her olgeet ; but she had < eajben the oath,' which 
cannot be recalled, bad twined the holy toolsee branch in 
her hair, and the world and all ita cMtcems.were to her as 
nought. 

*^ At an early hour on Saturday, a very large crowd had 
collected ; the greatest order and decorum prevailed 
throughout the immense multitude, who, though certainly 
brought there by curiosity, exhibited wondrous little of 
that propensity in their faces. \ A stupid moment mo- 
tionless they stood,' and might have stood for hours, or 
qntil the import^t matter of cooking, &c. should be dis- 
patched, while the poor miserable object of all this porten- 
tous preparation ,was to be seen s^ted on a wicker fi^amey 
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placed on the ground by the side of her dead husbandj 
whom she continued still) as she had done all day and 
night, to fan with a bunch of flowers. 

** As the sun rose, the poor infatuated creature became 
most impatient for the Magistrate's dessuty, who, on these 
occasions, always attends to prevent the employment of 
any constraint, and see justice done. Seven o'clock came 
and eight, but no word of the necessary order. With very 
different feelings, yet with no less intensity of anxious ex- 
pectation, did the widow inquire from time to time for 
this important person, than does the Newgate criminal for 
the arrival of the Sheriff. 

<^ He came, a fine looking man, with an immense black 
beard, and bushy eye-brows, which hid from observation 
the penetrating glance of a pair of very intelligent grey 
eyes, carrying in his hand the document, which, under le- 
gal authority, permits such things to take their course ; 
and, in a manner the most forcible and touching, he now 
pointed out to the woman the sin and folly of the course 
she was about to follow — explained to her, by reference to 
their own shasters, the absurdity (or at least the non-ne- 
cessity) of such a proceeding, assured her of protection, if 
she should still incline to change, and appealed to the im- 
ploring faces, and the tears of her people around, for a tes- 
timony of the truth of his arguments. 

** The woman listened attentively, and replied fully, 
calmly, and steadily. She treated such motives, as wealth, 
rank, and kindred, with disdain, and with much apparent 
reason appealed to her total indifference to all sublunary 
things, by the disposal she was about to make of them. 

*^ She argued for half an hour, apparently with much ear- 
nestness, and, but for the ^ Recollections,' to which she 
very fluently gave utterance of previous existences, and 
previous immolations, the conviction would have fastened 
upon me, that she actually believed her own future destiny 
as being perfectly fixed, since, in most glowing language, 
and with a smiling countenance, she talked of the glories, 

2a 
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and the hnppinefis which awaited her, in the HeaTen of 
HeavenS) which she was now going to enter trebly puri- 
fied, as gold three times tried. 

*^ When told that no compulsion should be em^oyed to 
enforce the observance of her tows, her answer was in dis- 
dain : — * Upon compulsion !— -No t I shall leap into his 
arms.'-^Accordingly, the body was now moved, and laid upon 
the pile, the widow carrying the feet, which she frequently 
kissed, and placed on her bead. &he then went down to 
the river to bathe, and returned, dressed in a gay and ex- 
pensive scarlet satin tunic, and wearing a crown of beads. 
I thought some momentary pangs heaved her bosom, as 
she saw the frightful reality of her condition before her ; 
her lips for a moment quivered, but she speedily rallied, 
and with the most perfect composure, and a hand already 
blistered to the bone to show her courage, and of which not 
one sinew quivered, she prepared a cake of rice and plan- 
tains, which she placed on the mouth of the corpse. She 
then poured some holy water over his face, walked several 
times round the pile, throwing around from a vessel which 
she carried under one arm, parched rice, and exhibiting in 
her countenance the most perfect satisfaction with h^^'self, 
she, without assistance from any one, composedly climbed 
up, placed herself by the side of her husband, clasped his pu- 
trid body with her limbs, and placed his head on her arm. 

^^ A Brahmin threw a sheet over them, whispered a few 
words to the devotee, and retired. Several attendants now 
began hastily to pile up the altar and its sacrifice with logs 
of wood. 

*^ Some English gentlemen, who were present, indignant- 
ly interfered to prevent this, and a few minutes elapsed, dur« 
ing which the right arm of the devotee was raised, and 
continued steadily beckoning to the crowd, as if in the ex- 
ercise of devotion. 

^< Oh I how my blood curdled at this renewed testimony 
of her resolution, having till now greatly doubled of the 
possible completion of the mortal sin. 
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'TU ared— 

All that of liTing or of dead remaio> 

In one wild roar expired. 

Yet tbat came not from the flaming altar : UnBhackled by 
one cord, one straw, the victim's hand was seen amid the 
flames waving as before, and her voice (had it been po8« 
sible amidst the yell of a worshipping multitude) might 
still have been heard as before, calling upon the name of 
her God."<—( Cofei^^/a John Bull.) 

An instance of Suttee has lately occurred in one of the 
native independent States of Rajpootana, where it is said 
no fewer than four human victims were immolated on the 
same funeral pile. In pursuance of the truly humane and 
Christian policy, adopted by the British Government of 
India, the strongest remonstrances are understood to have 
been made on this occasion to the Rajpoot Chiefs, against 
the repetition of such revolting practices ; and a hope is 
held out, that the influence, which we have obtained in 
Upper India, may prove equally efiectual, as our direct 
authority has done in our own provinces, in putting an 
end to them over the whole country* In alluding so far 
to the melancholy scenes, that marked the funeral obse- 
quies of the late Rana of Oudypore, the writer of this 
Sketch may be permitted to mention, that having re« 
ceived from this Prince, when travelling through his and 
the neighbouring countries, the most valuable assistance, 
in the shape of both ample conveyance and convenient 
escort, he requested permission, when he reached the Ra« 
na's capital, to thank him personally for this assistance. 
This occurred in the midst of the religious festival of the 
Hoolyj when a licence is given to all manner of revelry and 
debauchery, alike within the precincts of the palace, and 
among the poorest villagers. The reason assigned by the 
Rana for declining the request of an audience, made through 
the Resident at his Court, was remarkable. He could not, 
he said, think of allowing the gentlemen to seebim **pknf» 
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ing the fooly* as he was then obliged to do with the in- 
mates of his palace ! The inference seems legitimate, that 
the Prince^ who could not submit that his religious foUies 
should be witnessed by the eyes of enlightened strangers, 
might by proper means and appliances be brought to relin- 
quish them. 

In this excursion the writer visited the court of Thmgtr- 
pore / and was introduced, by orders of the Rajah, to a 
Devotee of extraordinary sanctity, and who was attended 
and served by a regular priesthood, offering up to him 
the prayers of those who came to worship in his tern- 
pie. This temple was situated in a wild and secluded 
spot, and concealed from sight by a lofty peepul tree, 
which overshadowed it The access to it was through a 
long and narrow lane, from which the light of day was 
almost excluded by the rich and thick foliage that was 
trained over it; terminating in a small, and rather neatly 
kept temple, with apartments or cloisters for the priests 
attached to it. The object of worship himself was a huge, 
heavy-looking fat man, seemingly about sixty years of age, 
who sat cross-legged, and utterly motionless at the foot of 
the peepul tree. Before him, and only at the distance of a 
few feet, there blazed a huge log of wood with great fierce- 
ness, to the heat of which he seemed utterly insensible, 
and near to which, kept constantly in the same state of 
ignition, this wretched being had sat for upwards of forty 
years ! without moving, or uttering any other sound than 
an indistinct guttural utterance, which indicated his grant- 
ing the prayers of those who came to perform their poqja 
to him. The spectacle afforded altogether the most piti- 
able exhibition of superstitious ignorance and degradation ; 
filling the mind with more melancholy and sickening sen- 
sations, than even the worship of the rudest, and most 
misshapen idols could arouse. 
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